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SIE AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. 



CHAPTER I. 

" Desocupado Lector ; sin juramento me podras creer, que 
quisiera que este libro fuera el mas hermoso, y mas discrete, que 
pudiera imaginarse." — Cervantes. 

" The plain Miss Ashford !" This was the exclamation 
of a young girl, seated before her glass at three o'clock 
one morning in the London season. She had not quite 
reached her seventeenth year, but had been allowed to 
take part in a ball at her father's house in Grosvenor 
Square. 

" The plain Miss Ashford ! I heard the words dis- 
tinctly, and Bernard Merton was the speaker. Defend 
me from my friends." Here she leant her chin on the 
palms of her hands, and scrutinised the plain face, for 
it was plain. "Eyes of no particular colour, com- 
plexion pale and thick, dark hair, that obstinately 
refuses to curl, and bony shoulders ! Certainly he is 
right. I wonder why I mind these words so much, 
since they have rung Uke chimes in my ears from the 
days of my babyhood. * Nobody stops me in the park 
to ask your name, but when I carried Miss Lucilla 
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about, T couldn't go a yard without being asked whose 
child she was/ so said my nurse, and until this day I 
have ne\ er cared about my ugliness. Perhaps my gay 
dress causes me to show it more. But what nonsense 
I am talking. If one ball makes me so silly, by the 
end of a real season I shall be k perfect fool." 

Here she was interrupted by the entrance of the old 
Scotch nurse, who had been a sort of heirloom in the 
family for two generations at least, and who was 
heartily beloved by the young girl at the looking-glass. 

" Well ! Miss Letty. You've come to be a young 
lady in earnest, a staring at yourself This comes of 
dancing and finery. 'A blink o' light dazes the young 
owls.' " ^ 

" Thank you, Sandie. And when the young owls 
leave their barn, they get pecked at by the pretty 
birds." 

" My bird pecked at !" 

" I'm talking nonsense. I'm neither wise like 
Lucilla, nor beautiful like Lucilla " 

" Well ! that's nonsense too. But now I want your 
fine feathers, and you must go to bed." 

Nurse Sanderson was always obeyed, and Letty, as 
the lace and muslin disappeared on the nurse's careful 
arm, muttered to herself, with a little laugh, " Folly 
and finery go off together, I hope." 

The laugh dispersed her discontent, and she was 
indulging in a waltz step, when Sanderson's face 
show^ itself through the half-opened door, with the 
admonition, " Say your night prayer, and go to your 
pillow, my dove." It was attended to, and Letty was 
soon dreaming of her first ball. 
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Sir Aubyn Ashford, the father of the two girls who 
are to be the subject of my story, at least mainly so, 
was a man of wealth and station of a long and honoured 
pedigree, who prided himself on this, as well as on his 
hounds, and coverts, and preserves. He had a noble 
estate in Sussex — Ashford Park — ^had been twice mem- 
ber for its neighbouring town, and was an active and 
intelligent magistrate. On first going into the House of 
Commons he had got up a speech on a favourite ques- 
tion, and had expected that it would be the first step 
of an oratorical career, but as he was perseveringly 
coughed down after a few sentences he became a silent 
voter, much to the discontent of his wife, who had 
urged him to make a figure " in the senate of his 
country." To please his beautiful and ambitious wife 
he also strove to keep up his classics, and to make 
some acquaintance with the literature of the day. If 
she would have been satisfied with the classical authors 
on sports, from the conservation of foxes to cricket, his 
friends would have been better pleased, for the result 
of the mixture of his studies was often a piece of 
mosaic difficult to comprehend as a whole. Lady Ash- 
ford, however, did not perceive the confusion she had 
wrought ; considered her husband one of the unappre- 
ciated men, whose wrongs are a fruitful source of elo- 
quence to their relatives ; would even quote Keats and 
Chatterton as parallel cases, allowing for the difiference 
between poetic and oratorical gifts. This loving wife 
was famed far and near for her beauty, and came of a 
family of which all the daughters were lovely, all the 
sons handsome. She consequently put an undue value 
on personal charms, and would talk as if it were every 
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woman's duty to be, what every woman would fttin 
be — a beauty. Thus it was that Letty had been always 
less considered than Lucilla, who even outdid the ex- 
ceptional loveliness of her mother's race. Not a shade 
of unkindness entered into this distinction between the 
two sisters, who were very fond of each other; Letty 
always ready to worship the much -prized gift excluded 
from her own lot ; and Lucilla, in retuni, always re- 
velling in Letty's high spirits. To Letty had been 
given a compensation for the lack of fair features ; she 
had a voice that in speaking never failed to charm, and 
in singing must have come straight from the courts of 
the blessed. Her mother would say, "The child is plain 
enough, but she sings like an angel." Lucilla cared 
for no music but Letty's, would smother yawns during 
the finest concerts, the finest trilling of the opera, but 
would lose all consciousness of being the beautiful 
Lucilla, and would feel her eyes fill with tears, while 
Letty sang to her under the quiet trees, in the calm 
evenings spent at their country home. 

In this introduction to the Ashford family the son 
and heir must not be omitted. Henry Ashford was the 
exact opposite of his father in his pursuits and opinions, 
but not in his goodness of disposition and his integrity. 
He did not fully inherit the peculiar gift of his mother's 
family, and Harry was often declared to be an un- 
worthy descendant of some uncle or brother of the 
favoured lineage, but pronounced on the whole " not 
so ill-looking, and very like you. Sir Aubyn," which 
always drew from the husband a hearty laugh. Harry 
had carried off many honours at college, and was 
studying law at the time our story begins. While he 
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would wince at his father's false quantities and com- 
monplace quotations, the father would grow red, and 
make use of certain short and unclassical expletives 
when he saw the son deliberately alight and open a 
gate instead of taking it at a leap, when, too, the hounds 
were in full cry. Harry's choice of the law was par- 
ticularly agreeable to his mother. The chancellor's wig, 
for of course Harry would be Lord Chancellor, would 
hide the defects of his face in a great measure : in fact, 
she believed it might make people think him a little 
like his uncle Frederick-" 

A bright sun shone on the late breakfast of the Ash- 
ford family on the morning after the ball Letty was 
the last to make her appearance, and came in with a 
graver face than usual. 

" What's amiss with Letty I" was the father's greeting. 

" Nothing amiss, dear old father. Why do you 
askr 

'' I expected a storm, and there comes a calm. Did 
you not get partners enough, insatiable young woman ? 
I thought you danced every dance." 

"So I did," said Letty; "of course in one's own 
house one is sure of partners." 

" Something is wrong, for you do not usually treat 
us to the impersonal pronoun. What has put the / 
out of favour ?" 

" The impersonal pronoun is fitted for the plain Miss 
Ashford." 

" Letty ill-tempered !" said her brother. 

" No, no, no. I am only repeating a sentence I heard 
last night. I scorn the imputation of ill-temper, Mr. 
Harry. I was rather disgusted with the word plain 
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last night, but I'm reconciled to its truth this mom- 
mg." 

" Plenty of 7*s now," said Sir Aubyn, patting her 
on the head. "May we know who uttered the offensive 
word ?" 

" No. Aunt Millicent is my only confessor. I shall 
be ready for my walk with you directly I have made 
a clean breast of it, as the phrase goes." 

" "Who was the curious-looking man you danced with 
last, Lucilla T said her brother. 

" He was introduced to me as Mr. Hylton. That is 
all I know about him." 

" Hylton !" said Sir Aubyn. " A son of the Scotch 
philosopher," meaning Hamilton, I suppose. ' You 
know his book on * Elective Affinities,' Harry." 

A shake of the head was Harry's answer, with some 
internal amusement at the confounding of Goethe 
with a Scotch philosopher. 

" That partner of yours is my ideal of an ugly man," 
said Letty. 

"Ugly is masculine, plain, feminine, in Letty 's voca- 
bulary," said Sir Aubyn. 

"The ugly man was very pleasant," said Lucilla. 
" He had been in the Caucasus and up Mount Ararat. 
It was (juite a relief to find a man who could talk of 
mountains that were neither the Matterhorn nor Monte 
Rosa. In general, when a man utters the word glacier^ 
one knows what he is going to say." 

" Yes, even Mont Blanc is commonplace now," puts 
in Lady Ashford. 

" Because it has never caused such wholesale destruc- 
tion as the Matterhorn. By Jove ! it would take twenty 
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years in the hunting-field to put as many to death ; 
yet what a fuss is made over a fellow who gets a 
coUar-bone broken in following hounds !" 

"You will never convince me that hunting does 
good to any one," said Lady Ashford. 

" I have never tried to convince you of anything 
you chose to dislike, my lady. Women and book- 
worms," with a sly glance at his son, " have no right 
to say a word about hunting." 

" I think Mr. Hylton must be an artist, or a wor- 
shipper of art, for his talk took that turn entirely, and 
he was introduced to me by Bernard Merton, the pro- 
fessed aesthetic," said Lucilla. 

" Ah !" said her brother, " you will be figuring in 
some character on the R.A.'s walls again." 

Lucilla laughed. "I have been the heroine of a 
Chinese novel, * Ruey, Ping, Sing.' I have been Cleo- 
patra and Semiramis, so I am well inured to oil-paint 
and transmutation." 

" If the man puts himself into the picture at the 
same time, you may figure as * Beauty and the Beast,' " 
said Letty. 

** I can't have the ugly man abused, for he talks 
well," answered Lucilla. 

" * Then he would talk, ye gods! how he would talk !"* 
quoted Sir Aubyn ; " and I leave you misses to look 
out the line in Shakespeare." With that he gathered 
up his papers and departed. 

" I don't know where the line is, do you, Harry ?" 
said Lady Ashford. 

" Yes, mother," and, to avoid another question, the 
son departed also. 
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Letty betook herself in some haste to Aunt Milli- 
cent's rooms, humming an old ballad tune after her 
usual fashion. When she opened the door Mrs. Mont- 
fort, Aunt Millicent, was engaged in winding off a 
skein of fine yam from the outspread arms of a little 
girl, whom she taught, lectured, and petted by turns. 
A glance at Letty's face made her expect some childish 
confidence. " Give the skein to Miss Lettice, and go 
away, Sally, till I ring for you." 

" Yes, ma'am ;" a strong emphasis on the ma'am, for 
Mrs. Montfort would not be " um*'-d. 

" Well, Letty, what misdemeanour have you com- 
mitted in your first real ball ? Engaged yourself to 
two partners for the same dance, and so caused a duel, 
like one of Miss Burney's heroines ; but duels are out 
of date, and I do not know what form of outrage has 
been substituted for them." 

Letty laughed. " I am come to tell you a bit of 
silliness about my plainness." 

" What ! Is plainness to be more troublesome to me 
than beauty has been. Lucilla takes her loveliness 
much as she takes her bread and butter, as a thing in 
the course of nature, causing no exultation, and no ex- 
pectation, only a moderate and reasonable enjoyment, 
but for plainness to start up — " 

" Oh ! Aunt Millicent, let me tell you about my fault. 
I was so vexed at hearing Bernard Merton say to some- 
body ' that was the plain Miss Ashford,' that I did 
not enjoy the rest of the ball a bit. To be isure it was 
near the end." 

Mrs. Montford was employed about a tangle in her 
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skein, and was able to conceal the smile this avowal 
called forth. 

" And, aunt, I sat down before my glass and felt 
quite cross and discontented with every thing, and en vied 
Lucilla too. I shouldn't have cared if a stranger had 
said it, but Bernard has been nearly as much our 

brother as Harry, and I " here a sob, and a few 

tears finished the sentence. 
^ " And do you know to whom this terrible disclosure 
was made ?" 

"I think, from what Lucilla said at breakfast, it 
might have been to a Mr. Hylton, whom Lucilla 
praised. He's a fright, but a painter, and Bernard is 
always taken up by people devoted to art, and that 
nonsense. There, aunt, youVe laughed enough at me. 
Scold me now, for I don't want to be an envious, as 
well as an ugly, old maid." 

*' One does not scold a penitent, dear old Letty," and 
Aunt Millicent'^ soft hand stroked the flushed cheeks. 

A knock at the door was followed by a view of San- 
derson's white cap and fair face. 

" Miss Letty, Sir Aubyn's calling for you." 

Mrs. Montfort was not sorry that the talk was thus 
broken ofi*. She did not wish to give importance to it. 
Letty went away quite happy, and quite unconscious 
of the extent of her disclosure. 

Mrs. Montfort was no common person. She was 
bountifully endowed with the peculiar gifts of her 
race, " beautiful exceedingly." Besides this, she was 
a woman of great intellect, with the cultivation only 
of the early part of the nineteenth century, which 
allowed scope for the natural liveliness of her mind. 
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and favoured its originality of perception and opinion. 
To these endowments was allied a tender heart, and 
with that enough has been said to account for her 
being the general counsellor and sympathiser of the 
whole household, from the little skein-holder, Sally, to 
Lady Ashford. her sister. 

Bernard Merton, who wa^ a profound admirer of her 
beauty of person and mind, shall give the description 
of hor, which by word and pencil he imparted to a 
great artist, showing him some outlines of her face and 
figure, stolen by himself at odd moments. 

" Here she looks like " 

" The Cumsean Sibyl of the ' Pace,' " interrupted the 
artist. 

" Only much younger," went on Bernard. 

" The freedom of the attitude, and grand expression 
of the eyes and mouth are the same," said the artist. 
" Then at times she looks like Palma Vecchio's Santa 
Barbara, as thus," showing another outline. 

" You are right." 

"And here she is Pharaoh's daughter in Giorgione's 
legend of the infant Moses." 

" You are right again. The type of her beauty is 
the grand placid Venetian type, not exactly Titian's." 

" But look here," went on Bernard, showing another 
outline. " That arch face and fan smack of Sir Joshua, 
only far higher in expression." 

" I have been young, and now am old," continued 
the artist rather sadly ; " but I have seen scantly three 
or four living faces to compare with this." 

A story bordering on the romantic belongs to this 
noble old lady. She married early in life, and was 
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very happy with a husband inferior to herself in several 
ways. She had been sought by many men much be- 
yond him in intellect, rank, and fortune, but she had 
had one unanswerable answer to all her friends' ob- 
jections to this match : " He hits my fancy." 

Mr. Montfort's only brother, much younger than 
himself, and his mother's darling, took, it into his head 
when he left college to travel in the East, then much 
more inaccessible to foreigners than it is now. After 
a stay in the principal places long enough to acquire a 
knowledge of Arabic sufficient to enable him to do 
So, he wrote from Damascus, saying he was on the 
point of joining a caravan of pilgrims to Mecca, in an 
Eastern disguise. From the moment of receiving this 
news his mother fell into a state of nervous anxiety 
that threatened her life. Nearly a year passed without 
further intelligence of the adventurous pilgrim, and 
Mr. Montfort thought himself bound to endeavour to 
trace his brother's steps. His wife, much as she dreaded 
the project, could not object to it, and the sad parting 
took place. About six months after his brother's set- 
ting out in quest of him, George Montfort reappeared. 
The anxiety was now, for the greater part, transferred 
to the lonely wife. She had had no letter from her 
husband for three months, and after waiting another 
three months without news of him, she resolved to go 
in quest of him, made all her arrangements, got letters 
to the consuls and merchants in the chief towns, and, 
attended by an old servant of her father's, set forth. 
She traced her husband to Damascus, and heard there 
that he had joined a caravan to Jerusalem, intending 
to proceed thence to Mecca. Following his example. 
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she retraced her steps, and after many hardships and 
disappointments, attained the object of her journey. 
A violent storm forced her small escort to rest for a 
day at a little town or village within a short distance 
of Mecca. While her dragoman, as usual, made in- 
quiries of the authorities of the place as to the passage, 
of any foreigners through the town, Mrs. Montfort lay 
down on the miserable floor of the hut in which they 
had found refuge. When he returned, holding a piece 
of paper in his hand, she started up, and took it from 
him, with a presentiment of its contents. 

"Translate it, Ali," she said calmly after a few 
moments. 

It ran thus : " Ibrahim Inglis good to me. I die of 

fever. Tell my wife " (here her name and address), 

"Arthur Montfort." The signature almost illegible. 
That was the end. Her husband had been too weak 
to write more than her address and his name; the other 
words were in Arabic. She endeavoured in vain to 
dnd out his grave, and to discover " Ibrahim," the name 
was too common to be a guide. " Inglis " seemed to 
point to an English attendant, but nothing could be 
made out, and she went back. It was observed when 
she reached England that some streaks of white showed 
themselves among her dark hair, and soon after it 
turned to silver throughout. Sir Aubyn had insisted 
on her making his house her home, and she had made 
his children her own in return. Her ample fortune 
found its way in many streams among the needy and 
suflfering. She never spoke of her Eastern journey, the 
dark spot in her life. Little Sally was the grandchild 
of the faithful servant who had attended her in her 
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trials and grief. That small personage answered the 
summons of the bell when Letty departed, and appeared 
with a puckered face, and a bangle of knitting in her 
hand. 

" Please, ma'am, the stitches will get on the wrong 
side, and I ain't done my number of rows." 

" The cat must have been helping you, I think," said 
her mistress. "Write your text while I put your 
work right. I wish all tangles could be as easily set 
straight." 

"Mrs. Sanderson calls me ' a' tanglesome lassie' very 
often." 

Mrs. Montfort smiled. 

" Not the only one of the kind, Sally." 

Sally made a low curtsy, taking this for a compli- 
ment, and then looked wise over her slate. 

The text, written out at last, was "Suffer little 
children to come unto Me." After some simple teach- 
ing about the kingdom of heaven, Mrs. Montford said : 

" Now, Sally, tell me what you think it is like." 
After a long pause : 

" There will be no washing-days there, ma'am — no 
sweeping out — no nursing of babies, ma'am — nothing 
that's nasty." 

A curtsy between the pauses. 

" And what more ?" said Mrs. Montfort. 

" We shall all sit upon golden stools." 

" Very well, Sally, you may go now." 

When the child shut the door her instructress in- 
dulged in a little merriment. " But what other idea 
of heaven have the most of us ? We strive for the 
vision of glory, but we sink to the vision of ease from 
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our worldly discomforts. Our short flight with the 
angels ends in a grovelling return to the thorns and 
thistles that flourish outside of Eden ;" so spoke Mrs. 
Montfort to herself. 



CHAPTER II. 



" There are some people who are busy, but it is as Domitian 
was, in catching flies." — Jeremy Taylor. 

Fab be it from me to say that Lady Ash ford was always 
busy in catching flies. This state of Domitian-like 
activity was peculiar to the end and the beginning of 
the London season. In the country she was constantly 
employed in some benevolent scheme, which, if it had 
not always a good result, had always a good motive. 
Now, however, at the latter end of July, the flies were 
numerous and importunate, and her ladyship entirely 
engrossed by them. In ten days they were to leave 
London, and l^ome neglected or overlooked small people 
were to be picked up, as it were, and entertained be- 
fore the move. Lady Ashford sat listlessly turning 
over the butler's lists for two dinners, and taking 
advice of Mrs. Montfort as to the propriety of asking 
Mr. and Mrs. Jones at the same time with a newly- _ 
created knight, and as to other equally weighty 
matters. "How I am to get through it all, I don't 
see. I know the Oldfields will be sulky if I do not go 
to their garden-party, and it is such a fatigue, and such 
a bore." 

" Can't you send an excuse T asked her sister. 

" Well ! no. I have some hopes of Lord Amesbury 
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being there, and though I am not ambitious for 

Lucilla " 

" Really, my dear woman, I should have thought 
you were, if I were to judge from what I saw from my 
observatory, the sofa, last night !" 

" Millicent ! is it wrong to wish her to make a 
great match ! She is such a beauty, just what old 
people say Lady Coventry was. Think how many 
men she has refused already, and not twenty !" 

"Do you mean these exclamations to justify your 
designs upon Lord Amesbury ?" 
" I call them reasons, Millicent." 
"We won't quarrel. I know nothing against the 
young man, and he is good looking, and has fine teeth, 
and picks up a fan gracefully." 
" Millicent !" 

" And can put a coronet on Lucilla's fair locks." 
" You look at things that one must do from such a 
very uncommon point of view," said Lady Ashford. 
" Is it uncommon ?" 
" If I wanted Lucilla to marry a great painter, or a 

great fiddler, or any other impostor " 

" Do you know I am so uncommon in my opinions 
as to believe that an^ impostor may wear a coronet as 
well as scrape a fiddle." 

" Oh, you will make Lucilla more new-fangled than 
she is. Shall she wear green, or blue, or white, at the 
royal garden-party T 

" What is Lord Amesbury's favourite colour V 
" Ah ! if I knew." 

Mrs. Montfort went into a hearty laugh at her sister'g 
innocent revelation. 
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" My dear Lucy, if you only tie a sash round her 
dressing-gown, and let her hair fall down her back, she 
will be acknowledged as the loveliest woman in the 
garden. However, I don't advise that costume." 

Lady Ashford was almost crying. 

" You never say a reasonably thing about the girls, 
though Sir Aubyn thinks you an oracle in every- 
thing." 

'* That is to bring in his favourite quotation, * and 
when I ope my lips " 

A merry voice just within the opening of the door 
completed the sentence — " ' Let no dog bark.' " 

" Bernard ! What brings you here ?" said Mrs. 
Montfort. 

" Lucilla said I might come, as she knew Lady Ash- 
ford was here, and I have a favour to ask of her." 

" Of course," said Mrs. Montfort, in favour of some 
proUgd, or prodigy ; some newly-discovered fresco, or 
newly-devised system of drainage for St. Giles's." 

" Something of both. You are a real Sibyl. I be- 
lieve you look into common people's minds, as they do 
into a peep-show. The fact is. Lady Ashford, I am 
trying to get my friend Hylton, the rising painter, into 
society, and I want you to get him a ticket." 

" A ticket !" exclaimed Lady Ashford. 

" Well, an invitation to the Oldfields' garden-party. 
I've managed one for the Royal Chiswick." 

"Really, Bernard, I cannot promise. Remember 
that horrid man you made me introduce to the South- 
boroughs. They have never forgiven me." 

Bernard laughed. 
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" That horrid man — ^he did require smelling-bottles 
— ^is the greatest of German critics." 

" And what was that to the Southboroughs or me ?'• 

" Plainly nothing," said Bernard. " But, Lady Ash- 
ford, Hylton is not horrid ; an Englishman, a rising — ** 

" Rubens, or Eaffaelle," put in Mrs. Montfort. 

"It may be. Qy,ien soibe? as the Spaniard says. 
But you won't then, dear Lady Ashford. Well, I must 
try elsewhere." 

" I don't wish to be unkind, Bernard, but you have 
so many needy, un&shionable ][)eople, whom you are 
tJways wanting to push forward." 

" Well ! then you won't," said Bernard again. He 
took a bundle of papers from his pocket. " I've done 
with the 'prodigy,' Mrs. Montfort, and here is the 
■* system.' I promised to get these for Sir Aubyn," 
giving the packet to Lady Ashford, " for he has almost 
determined to bring forward a motion on sanitary re- 
form next session." 

Mrs. Montfort looked up archly from her work, and 
Bernard's face broke into a smile. 

*' That's kind of you, Bernard. Sir Aubyn only re- 
quires a little urgency and excitement to make the 
figure in parliament his family and wealth entiUe him 
to make." 

" He lets all the low fellows get before him," said 
Bernard. 

"He does indeed," said Lady Ashford, with a deep sigh. 
" He is too modest, thinks too little of his own powers." 

" Good-morning, ladies, I'm losing time. Friendship, 
like wrath, has its spur." 

"I'll get an invitation for your friend, Bernard, if he 

2 
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has a decent coat, and will keep from smoking in the 
garden. I don't want a second critic from Germany/* 
said Lady Ashford ; ''and I've so much on my hands 
this morning that I 'must turn you over to Mrs. 
Montfort." With this she left the room. 

" Defend me from diplomacy !" exclaimed Mrs. Mont- 
fort. " You most daring of deceivers, performing your 
legerdemain tricks before my very eyes! I shall 
denounce you." 

Bernard threw himself into an easy-chair, and 
laughed. 

"Seriously, Bernard, you put me in mind of the 
hawks we see on the moors, you have always two or 
three wretched little creatures following you whenever 
you take wing." 

" I hope some of them will turn out eagles. I shall 
be, oh ! so glad when I can get away from this 'wicked 
world' — of fashion, I mean. I am longing for the 
delicious country. In London nobody seems to caore 
for anybody." 

Mrs. Montfort looked keenly at the young man. He 
coloured a little. " I shall really try to stir up Sir 
Aubyn to bring forward that bill." 

" The sibyl prophesies you will not succeed. The 
good man tries to be a legislator and speechifier to 
please his wife. While he is * fain to climb,' he knows 
he is * sure to fall.' " 

" Quite true. One of his jolly tallyhos is, however, 
worth a dozen parliamentary speeches." 

The young man lingered like one with a disclosure 
on his lips that some strong feeling kept back. There 
was silence between the two. At last he said. 
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"I feel that you are looking into my medley of 
thoughts, dear Mrs. Montfort, but they will not arrange 
themselves to-day." 

" You know that the old woman of the family is 
always ready to advise, and, better perhaps than that, 
to sympathise." 

" I know," he said, " but I must go after Hylton ; I 
left him with the ladies. Good-bye." 

"Poor Bernard ! It requires no sibyl to read your 
thoughts," soliloqidsed Mrs. Montfort, " they can only 
lead to vexation of spirit. It is much harder to de- 
cipher Lucilla than you, or any other impulsive being. 
She has a sort of apathy about her, that is better than 
a veil, for concealment. Yet what bright lights burst 
through it now and then. That girl will have a his- 
tory. I sometimes wish I could see her vain of her 
beauty, instead of so superbly indifferent to ii She 
is incapable of the small flitting likings of much-courted 
women, but capable of a great passion. The object of 
that is not on the scene yet. It is not Lord Amesbury, 
and whether with or without a coronet, will not be a 
common person. Well, I am glad I cannot peep be- 
hind the curtain." 

So reason the wise and unwise, alike unconscious of 
the thousand-and-one small circumstances that decide 
the great actions of our lives. We are only able to 
reason from upon the broad features of the landscape 
we look upon. The slender rills that have filled the 
winding river, the gentle rises that have sustained the 
climbing woods, are beyond our coimt, while they alone 
have determined the character of the scene. 

Bernard Merton^ from his fourteenth year^ had been 

2—2 
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the wai*d of Sir Aubyn. His school holidays and col- 
lege vacatioDs had been chiefly spent with the Ashford 
family, in the delightful freedom and cheerfulness of 
an English country-house. He and Henry Ashford 
were nearly of an age, and were almost equally beloved 
by the two sisters. Letty had, perhaps, a greater 
sympathy with Bernard than with her brother. Ber- 
nard had brought out her talent for drawing, and 
Bernard would ask her to sing to him while he was 
engaged with his own pencil, the productions of which 
many professed artists would have been glad to claim* 
Lucilla had a greater congeniality with her brother^s 
pursuits. She excelled in no accomplishments, com-* 
monly so called, bat read Harry's deep books, and enjoyed 
beyond all things a tough argument with him on 
abstruse subjects, in which, as he said, she could hold 
her own for a certain time, but was always beaten. 
So little did the endowments of the really gifted mind 
come to the surface for common observers, that many 
of her young companions would answer to praises of 
her extreme beauty, " Yes, but she is rather stupid, 
not lively and funny like Letty." 

Beauty, in man or woman, is very often branded 
with the mark of stupidity, by man or woman, as 
the case may be. 

The years of these four young people had glided on, 
a sun-lighted sparkling stream, with here and there 
the shadow of a cloud, a slight touch of frost, the sur- 
prise of a rude, rocky descent, but with no real sorrow. 
Their grievances never reached beyond an interrupted 
pleasure-party, the loss of a pet bird or dog. When 
Harry and Bernard went into the world, the sisters. 
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several years their juniors, still had the delight of 
sudden visits, of wonderful histories of their travels, 
of highly-coloured portraits of friends and foes. Sir 
Aubyn sometimes wished that Harry would take his 
part in games and sports with as much heartiness as 
Bernard, but that nature forbade, and the dutiful par- 
ticipation of the son in these favourite amusements, 
though infinitely more meritorious, was not half so 
welcome as the genuine enjoyment of them displayed 
by the ward. These days, however, reached their 
natural limit ; and when Lucilla came out, Londpn 
interfered with Ashford Park, and brought some of its 
irksome cares and observances into the equable flow of 
the former years. 

Lady Ashford's ambition, which only kept up a sort 
of torpid life, as regarded her husband, now shot forth 
in full glow for her beautiful daughter ; not an Ashford 
with irregular features and awkward shoulders, but a 
true Behrens. As soon as LuciUa came out, her mother 
seemed to make it a duty to repeat all the high-flown 
praises of her beauty she could collect, to the object of 
them, though "before the passage of the magic Rubicon" 
she had only made a prim mouth, and shot significant 
side-glances at Lucilla while such praises were being 
uttered. 

" So strange of mamma," Lucilla would think, after 
one of these outpourings ; " why should she care more 
now for what she has known all my life T Sometimes 
she would end the long string of epithets bestowed on 
her by fashionable admirers, with the simple words, 
^ Thank you, mamma, I am glad you are pleased that 
I am pretty." Her after reflection often took this turn, 
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" I don't care so much as mamma does about beauty, 
but I am glad to have it too, and I should be sorrj to 
lose it." Lucilla was secured from vanity by the cer- 
tainty of possessing the jewel so many desire. It 
was hers, she valued it at its proper price, but was in- 
different to any opinion it might call forth. So no man 
is vain who stands on the firm rock of conscious power; 
he may be proud, but the vain man is he who, after 
many uneasy slips and slidings, gains a certain height 
above his fellows. 

Lucilla was not proud, and only the invet^rately 
envious decried her, so great was her gentleness and 
simplicity. 

Lady Ashford's ambition fixed itself, of course, on 
her daughter making a great match. She was a good 
woman, so she always imaged her pre-eminent son-in- 
law as a good man. She made np other condition ; and 
perhaps her idea of the goodness required was vague 
enough. She was not accustomed to analyse her 
abstract ideas. She had been disappointed about her 
husband's parliamentary eloquence, after long thirsting 
to read a report of it in the Times ; after, in a daringly 
aspiring mood, anticipating a leading article, dilating 
on the ability, etc., o^ the member for Treddlesham. 
The report had never been made, the article never 
written, and she could only console herself by invec- 
tives against the meanness of party. Lucilla's duke, 
or earl took the place of this blighted bud, and the 
good, kind woman looked all the handsomer for the 
secret workings of hope. The tree of ambition is not 
alas ! the tree of life. Its leaves are rather for the 
Wounding than for the healing of those who pluck 
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them. They were,' however, again sweet in the month 
of Lady Ashford. 

Lneilla had one element in her composition which 
always jarred painfolly on her mother^s latent wishes. 
She was obstinate. Nurse Sanderson said so, in spite 
of Mrs. Montfort's changing the obnoxious word into 
" firm." Mrs. Montfort and nurse both told the follow- 
ing anecdote of the girl, each in proof of her own view 
of the disputed quality. 

Nurse had lent her scissors to Lucilla (she was then 
between six and seven) ; when the scissors were re- 
quired for nurse's darning, they were not to be found 
in their usual place. 

''What have you done with the scissors. Miss 
Lucilla r 

'* I put them back into the basket." 

** No, dearie ; they're not there." 

" I put them back." 

The basket is turned out^ and no scissors are forth- 
coming. 

" Don't be obstinate, Miss Lucilla ; you see they're 
not here. Where have you put them V 

" I put them back." 

Nurse flames up. " Just as obstinate as usual !" 

" I'm not obstinate ; I tell you what I did." 

"Go to the great chair, and sit there tiU I find 
them." 

Lucilla goes, quite quietly and gently. Having seated 
herself, she says, still very calmly, "They're in the 
basket, nurse, aud you are wrong. It wiU be made 
plain in the Day of Judgment." 

" Bless the child ! What a way she has with her f ' 
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Mrs. Moiitfort, acting as mother in Lady Ashford'a 
absence, comes in at that moment. 

** What is wrong with Lucilla T Then the whole 
dialogue, and the conclusion — " Obstinate, though you 
won't believe it, ma'am/' 

Mrs. Montfort turns out the basket^ examines every- 
thing it contained, and still no scissors. 

" Gk) to my room, Lucilla." Lucilla obeys, and in 
going out, now with tears in her eyes, says piteously, 
" I put them there." Nurse stands smoothing down 
the old lining of the empty basket, and assuring Mrs» 
Montfort that " Miss Ludlla — ^bless her heart ! — ^is the 

obstinatest " and then her hand rests on something 

within the old lining, and, with a cry of surprise, she 
extricates the missing scissors. 

Letty was of a totally different temperament from 
Lucilla; quick, impulsive, and joyous. She was de- 
voted to the beautiful sister, whom everybody admired 
and praised. Sometimes she would be impatient of 
the quietness of her idol, and call her a waxen figure, 
a grand statue, and wish she were ugly like hersell 
These pettish words alwajrs ended in a violent hug, 
and laughter on both sides. 

These girls had been taught to be useful, and help- 
ful; they had their own little school, collected from 
the outlying houses of Treddlesham, near which the 
Park was situated. Aunt MiUicent being directress. 
Letty was as ready to sing to the sick and sad among 
the cottagers, as to the inmates and visitors of the 



Their charity was without display, for their religion 
was a part of, or rather a diffused influence through- 
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oat, all their actions and habits. It brought remorse 
for their backslidings, and'^peace to their repentance ; 
it lived in Lucilla's quiet happiness, and Letty's joyous 
gaiety : for these two girls, without the experience of 
the preacher, had made his conclusion from it their 
own: 

" Fear God, and keep His commandments, for this is. 
the whole duty of man." 



CHAPTER III. 

*^ At a touch sweet pleasure melteth 
like to bubbles wnen rain peltetb." 

Keats. 

Sir Aubyn and Lady Ashford were waiting for Lucilla 
in the library. They were about to set out for ^thft 
Oldfields' garden-party. Lady Ashford looked majestic 
in her grey sAtin and lace, her tall figure scarcely 
touched by her years. Sir Aubyn, after fidgeting 
about the room, stood before his wife, paying her 
laughing compliments on her dress and beauty. 

" Lucilla grown older." 

" No, Sir Aubyn, I never was as lovely as Lucilla or 
Millicent, and you know it. Where can the child be ? 
she usually shames me by her punctuality." 

" Perhaps she is adorning what is ' best unadorned/ 
in some novel way, to take Lord Amesbury by storm^ 
as you have doubtless betrayed your wishes on that 
score." 

Here the door was thrown open by Letty, and 
Lucilla entered, dressed in flowing white muslin, with 
a blue sash, and a hat with a long blue feather. 
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Lady Ashford started, she had told Lucilla of Aunt 
Millicent's little speech about her dress, and here was 
the idea carried out. 

Letty flitted about her beauty, exclaiming, "Isn't 
she lovely V 

Aunt Millicent followed the two sisters, with a face 
full of fun. She had an old-fashioned crook-like stick 
in her hand, which she solemnly presented to Lucilla ; 
who took it with a little wonderment. 

" I wish to complete your costume^ my dear." 

Lucilla rushed to the large pier-glass. " Oh ! Aunt 
MiUicent, have I done anything affected?'* All laughed, 
and Letty began singing, '* Come live with me, and be 
my love." 

They were interrupted by the sudden entrance of 
Bernard Merton, who stood for an instant spell- 
bound before the lovely shepherdess. " What masque- 
rade are you going to in the broad daylight, good 
people all ?" was his exclamation. 

" Am I ridiculous ?" said poor Lucilla, with a piteous 
accent. 

" Eidiculous ! You will make us all think the Old- 
fields' lawn a piece of Arcadia," said Bernard. 

" Time to go !" said Sir Aubyn. " Come with us, 
Bernard ; there is room." 

" No ; I have Hylton in my brougham below. I just 
ran in to leave these papers." He gave a packet to 
Sir Aubyn, and rushed off". 

" Always Hylton," said Letty ; '* he thinks more of 
him than of anybody just now." 

" I wonder why," said Lady Ashford. 

"Oh," answered Letty, "besides expecting him to 
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turn out a secoDd Raffaelle, he believes that he is a 
great person as to his descent, a Jew " 

A shout of laughter interrupted the sentence. 

" A Jew ! of all things/' said Sir Aubyn. « What 
next ?' 

" Of course, one of the great Eastern Jews," went 
on Letty ; " a prince, or something of that kind. One 
of his names is Abraham." 

" A Jew ! My dear, he is as fair and flat-nosed as 
any ugly Saxon can be," laughed Aunt MiUicent, as 
the others left the room. 

One garden-party is so like another, and such parties 
are now so common, that it would be impertinent to 
attempt a detailed description of Mrs. Oldfield's. This 
popular lady had collected a good portion of the fashion- 
able world in the grounds of her pretty villa in the 
Kensington region. A fair July day shone upon the 
festivity, and under trees and bowers, and through the 
well-kept glades, sat and strolled the guests, old and 
young. 

The Ashford party arrived late — Mrs. Oldfield 
began to fear the "beauty" would not grace her 
pretty fSte. Lord Amesbury had taken care to plant 
himself near the hostess, and so was enabled to join 
the Ashford party immediately on its appearance. This 
movement raised a flutter in Lady Ashford's bosom. 
The Earl glanced at Lucilla, but could not flatter him- 
self that he had increased the colour in her cheeks- 
He made the usual British remark on the weather, and 
led the way towards a group of people watching the 
croquet-players. Two very gaily-dressed, handsome 
girls detached themselves from it, and came to meet 
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them. Lord Amesbury introduced them to Lady 
Ashford as his sisters. Lady Maud and Lady Clarice 
Donwell. 

" My sisters," said he, " have just returned from a 
two years' residence in Italy." 

** Yes," broke in the younger one, *' such fun ! But 
we like England very well, only it seems dark and 
misty at first. Do you like croquet, Miss Ashford ? 
It was a favourite game last winter at Home. It'Slians 
can't play it, but you find capital ground for it in the 
villas." 

"Amesbury is a first-rate player. Perhaps, when 
this game is over, he might make up one for us, if you 
would join it," said the elder. 

" I do not think I should enjoy it in a place like this/' 
said Lucilla ; " it is only fun in the country." 

Both sisters were privately resolving to appear at 
the next out-of-door fi^te in white muslin and sashes. 
If Lucilla could have known this, she would have lost 
a shyness about her shepherdess dress which gave a 
little timidity to her manner. Lord Amesbury inter- 
preted, this in his own favour, and attached himself 
entirely to her. Sir Aubyn had strolled away in search 
of Bernard. 

" Let me have the honour of getting you some tea. 
Lady Ashford." 

" I shall be glad of some ; but we can find it for our- 
selves," said her ladyship. They walked on a little 
way, and met Mr. Hylton. He bowed, with a height- 
ened colour, and passed on. 

" I am surprised at that man's bowing to us," said 
Lady Maud ; " and not less surprised that he should 
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be here. I see he wears the same ridiculous hat he 
paraded in Rome." 

" He bowed to me," said Lucilla ; " do you know 
himr 

*' Hardly that," was the reply ; " but we met him at 
the Pallavicini's, and the English were not pleased at 
at his being admitted. He had actually been to Lady 
Osborne in the morning, trying to sell a picture." 

"Do you know anything against him?" asked 
Lucilla. " He is well received in England, and is con- 
sidered a rising painter." 

" Ah 1 yes. All well in England ; but English society 
abroad is much more select. A painter is rather low 
in grade anywhere, I suppose." 

" Sometimes he is thought of the highest grade," said 
Lucilla. "What nobility of mere rank can equal the 
nobility of Michael Angelo, and ^" 

" All very well," said Lady Maud again, " when they 
are dead. But here comes Amesbury with some 
tea." 

The young ladies were amused at the little crowd of 
admirers who collected round Lucilla, and ascribed her 
unconsciousness to haughtiness and coldness. They 
talked with Lady Ashford, and introduced their own 
chaperone — ^a Miss Hill, who went about with the 
motherless girls. This lady kept an eager watch on 
Lord Amesbury and Lucilla, while she extolled his lord- 
ship to the skies, to the delight of Lady Ashford. 

Colonel Oldfield came up to the little knot of people, 
collected round the Ashfords. He was a veteran officer, 
rather loud of speech, and not very choice in his ex-» 
pressions. 
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" Deaced kind of you, Lady Ashford, to grace our 
party. Tou and your charming daughter may flog 
Europe and the Yankees for beauty." 

Lady Ashford had a particular dislike to the man, 
and bent her head in the stiffest fashion. He passed 
on. Bernard came up, with Mr. Hylton, to say there 
was dancing in one of the tents ; would Lucilla like to 
dance ? He drew her a little aside. 

"You must find it rather stupid here, with that 
starched piece of diplomacy. Come and look at the 
notabilities with me. There are some strange speci- 
mens to be seen." 

" Mamma will not like me to leave her." 

Bernard cast a savage glance at Lord Amesbury, 
then waiting for her ladyship's teacup, and carefully 
watchful of Lucilla, who, after saying a few civil 
words to Mr. Hylton, joined her mother. 

"Would you like to dance, Lucilla T said Lady 
Ashford. 

"No, thank you; I should like a stroll in the 
grounds, if it will not tire you to walk a little." 

Lord Amesbury offered himself as guide, he knew 
the place well, he said. 

The three moved off, while Bernard set his teeth and 
muttered, " Thxit prize is not for you, my lord." Look- 
ing round he found that Mr. Hylton had disappeared, 
and, at the same moment, his acquaintanceship was 
claimed by Miss Hill and her two young ladies. 

"Glad to see a B.oman acquaintance in England, 
which is very triste to us Italianised creatures," said 
Miss Hill. " We missed you at the last charade at the 
Dona. It lagged sadly without you." 
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" It is pleasant to be missed/' said Bernard^ looking^ 
however, at the diAappearing white muslin. 

" There is dancing somewhere, I beKeve/' interrupted 
Lady Clarice ; " I am tired of croquet." 

This broad hint was not taken, and Bernard was 
glad to be captured by a male friend, and to be carried 
off from the sisters, who were known in Bome as the 
fast Englishwomen. 

In the meantime. Lady Ashford had also fallen in 
with some intimates, and had loitered behind the pair, 
it must be said in justice to her, not purposely. Lord 
Amesbury took a skilful advantage of the fact, and 
turned into a narrow path leading, he said, to a pretty 
fountain. The path was rather rough, and he offered 
his arm to Lucilla, which she accepted. 

" How grateful this shade and silence is after the 
sun and noise we have left behind." 
Lucilla assented. 

" I think you are fond of the country, Miss Ashford. 
My duties only permit me the enjoyment of it for a 
brief space in the year, but my amusements are all 
rural." 

'* I can fancy the happiness of escaping from politics 
to quiet, and fresh meadows," said Lucilla. 

** I am not an admirer of London gaieties, nor of the 
pretty butterflies who flit about them." 

"That is rather unpolite when you are escorting one 
of the unadmired insects." 

This was the sort of answer he had hoped for, and 
he waited a moment to arrange his words, that they 
might lead to the declaration of his passion ; for Lord 
Amesbury "was nothing if not diplomatic," when 
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they suddenly emerged on the little hollow, from 
which shot up a fountain. Bound it was a pool of 
clear water, with gold and silver fish. 

**What a pretty surprise," said Lucilla. "I must 
get down to the pool, and look at the fish." 

On the opposite side were some steps, but Lucilla 
instantly set her foot on the sloping turf in order to 
descend. 

Lord Amesbury, of course, did the same, slipped on 
the dry grass, and, in spite of Lucilla's effort to stop 
• him by clinging to his arm, found himself suddenly in 
the water. 

Lucilla must have followed him, had not a strong 
arm seized her, and lifted her again to the path. 

*' Mr. Hylton !** she exclaimed. " Oh, thank you !" 

" Please help Lord Amesbury. It was my fault." 

** Are you hurt ? I hope not." 

" Not the least, thanks to your promptitude." 

Some people who had seen the mischance from the 
opposite side gave Lord Amesbury what little assistance 
he needed, and he was again by Lucilla, in a dripping 
condition. 

** I am very, very sorry, my lord," said the poor girl, 
really distressed; " I was the cause of your accident. 
You are not hurt, I hope V 

** Your coat drips on Miss Ashford's gown," said Mr, 
Hylton, carefully gathering up the muslin folds. 

" YoUy then, were the fortunate deliverer," said Lord 
Amesbury, with a contemptuous glance at the speaker. 

"Had you not better go to the house, my lord ?" 
asked one of the bystanders; "there is a back 
way." 
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" Pray go to the house," said Lucilla, " you may take 
cold. I am very sorry." 

" It is better for you to go," said Mr. Hylton, " you 
distress Miss Ashford." 

Lord Amesbury turned suddenly upon his adviser 
with a fierce gesture ; but bethought himself, tried to 
laugh, and hurried away, saying, " I shall soon return." 

" Can I take you to Lady Ashford ?" said Mr. Hylton. 
* You are still trembling a little." 
« Lucilla accepted his offered arm, and retraced her 
steps. " My mother was left somewhere about here ; — 
I see her gown. She has not had time to hear of my 
escape. I feel very grateful to you for saving me 
from an unpleasant fall." 

Lady Ashford, still engaged with her friends, had 
«lowly turned into the path leading to the fountain, 
and when she caught sight of Lucilla coming back 
with hasty steps, she had hopes that the important 
word might have been spoken. As the two came 
nearer she exclaimed, " Not Lord Amesbury !" A sig- 
nificant glance passed between her companions. "Who 
is it ? Mr. Hylton ! What has happened, Lucilla ? 
You look pale." 

Mr. Hylton told the story, explaining that he was 
fortunate enough to be in a side-path, and to see 
the slip. Lady Ashford was too much disturbed to 
thank the poor young man. " Come with me, Lucilla ; 
you must go into the house, and rest." She was hurry- 
ing off. Lucilla stopped her, and gave her hand to 
Mr. Hylton. " You have my hearty thanks," she said. 
He bowed low over the little hand, and went hastily 
back. The two lady friends enjoyed a not very good- 

3 
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natured laugh at the expense of Lord Amesbury and 
Lady Ashford. 

" Of course it will be a match after this," said one. 

" Oh ! of course. The girl is not a flirt, which makes 
it almost certain," was the reply. 

" Lord Amesbury in love will be an interesting phe- 



nomenon." 



" No, he has only one mode of being, outwardly that 
is, the magnifico-solemn." 

Many versions of the really commonplace event were 
soon current among the guests, in an astonishing form. 
To Mr. Digby, the walking " Daily News," the party 
hitherto dull, became suddenly brilliant. He was wel- 
come to all the little knots of gossipers, and his story 
grew like Falstaff's men in buckram. Sir Aubyn and 
Bernard were the last to hear "that Miss Ashford had 
been saved from drowning by a man in a Chinese hat, 
not perhaps a Chinese ; and that Lord Amesbury, who 
had jumped into the water after her, had just been con- 
veyed to his carriage, with considerable injuries." 
They hurried to the house, and found Lucilla rather 
disturbed, and anxious to go home at once. Lady 
Ashford insisted on waiting for Lord Amesbury, and 
waited in vain, for the idea of being in a ridiculous 
position had driven his lordship irrevocably away. 
" To-morrow," he thought, " I will call, and the decla- 
ration can be made. This incident will render my 
way smoother." 

Bernard, when informed of the real course of events, 
indulged in a quiet laugh, and wished he had seen Lord 
Amesbury dripping. This he kept to himself, for he 
perceived that Lady Ashford was in a state of nervous 
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irritation. "You must avoid fountains and gold-fish 
in future, Lucilla, especially when you are walking 
with a fellow who wears such tight boots as Ames- 
bury." 

" You are just as foolish yourself, Bernard. Nobody 
can be more fussy about dress than you," said Lady 
Ashford. 

" If my boots are as tight, my ideas are not as con- 
tracted as your noble lord's. But let me find your 
carriage. Lucilla looks pale." 

Mrs. Oldfield came in at that moment full of anxie- 
ties. " Had only just heard of the misfortune. Mr. 
Digby had told her that Lady Clarice fainted at his 
report of it." 

"And no wonder," said Sir Aubyn; "that man lives 
on. accidents and offences." 

^rs. Oldfield laughed. "He has a large store of 
both, and presents you with a broken limb, or a scan- 
dal, as if it were a bonbon." 

Refusing all offers of refreshment, the Ash fords 
departed. Lucilla thought her mother unreasonable 
in reproaching her for taking the path to the fountain, 
but said nothing. Letty was vexed that her sister 
had been rescued by the ugly man, and wondered that 
Bernard was not in the way. " So provoking," said 
Lady Ashford to Mrs. Montfort. " I am sure he was 
about to propose." 

" We will hope that he will take the important step 
on level ground next time," said Mrs. Montfort. This 
was all the sympathy Lady Ashford could extract. 

The next day saw the whole party on their road to 
Ashford Park. 

3—2 
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CHAPTER IV. 

" John, what he thinks himself. John, what Thomas thinks 
him."— O. W. Holmes. 

Paul Abraham Hylton, such was his full name, was 
surprised the morning after the garden-party by a call 
from his zealous patron, Bernard Merton. The surprise 
• was caused by the earliness of the hour, it being barely 
eight o'clock. 

The young painter was standing in a deep reverie 
before a large canvas, idly holding palette and brush. 
On his plain face shone the light of genius, or, it might 
be, passion, which transfigured the irregular features, 

Bernard, entering by a door opposite to his friend's 
standing-point, was struck by the radiance of the 
kindled face. He checked his hasty step; but with 
the consciousness of another presence, the light faded> 
and Hylton, in his Chinese hat and calm commonplace 
countenance, was before him. 

" I am intruding on one of the ' angel visits' granted 
to great artists. What are you doing ?" 

Hilton threw a cover over his work, and asked in 
turn, *' What brings my good friend out so early ?* 

" Simply a craving curiosity about your yesterday's 
adventure. How was it that Miss Ashford and Lord 
Amesbury were wandering about alone ?" 

" Do you take me for a magician, that you suppose 
me gifted with an insight into the motives of a young 
man and woman wandering about a crowded London 
garden." 

" Come, Hylton, that is an artificial answer. You 
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know that I want to have the history of the rescue, 
and where the fellow found the pond to tumble into f ' 

Hylton gave the story in detail. 

"Did Lord Amesbury thank you for your help T 

" No; on the contrary, he looked. rather like a wolf 
ready to spring on me, the defenceless lamb." 

*' Well, I'm satisfied." Perhaps Bernard could not 
have given a good reason for his satisfaction. ** Now, 
old fellow , let me see what inspired piece of work you 
were engaged upon when I came in ?" 

The cover was removed, and there stood Lucilla. 

" By Jove !" was Bernard's exclamation. " I might 
Avell say you had an angel for your visitor. That 
must be mine. It is a Eaflaelle. You are truly a 
painter." 

" I am a copyist. The subject is from a Divine 
hand. I can only hope that it has caught no baseness 
from passing through my mind." 

" Baseness ! It is a glory. But name any price for 
it. It must be mine." 

" Some day, my best friend." The cover was re- 
placed. Bernard took no note of the trembling hand 
that replaced it. He was striding up and down the 
room, a disclosure of some deep feeling quivering on 
his lips, while Hylton watched him with a pale, reso- 
lute countenance. But after a few minutes a change 
of intention showed itself on Bernard's expressive face. 
He sat down, and cooled into common feeling again. 

" Will you breakfast with me ? I have but scanty 
fare, I dare say : like the old medisevals, who bought 
their eggs and onions for themselves." 

" I shall be glad of both those good things, and feel 
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myself honoured by drinking out of the same cup with 
a worthy brother of Masaccio and Ghirlandajo," was 
the answer. 

Hylton rang for the breakfast, and bestirred himself 
to make his friend comfortable. 

" You have not heard of the sale of your pictures at 
the Academy yet ?" said Bernard. 

** Yes, they are all sold ; and don't think me affected, 
but I am sorry to part with two of them." 

" You do not mean to exhibit that 1" with a nod at 
the covered easel. 

" No, never — no profane eyes shall rest upon it.*' A 
deep flush covered the pale face, and reddened the 
roots of the fair hair. " Of course, I mean that so 
divine a beauty could only be employed in art in its 
highest, most sacred forms, which would be 'pearls 
before swine' to these nineteenth-century minds." 

'' Quite right," said Bernard. " The age of sacred 
art is past, and we have the basest imitation of it, to 
which some bow down." 

" Some, who would mistake the paper rose for the 
true one." 

" Hylton ! I can't forget the illumination of your 
face when I came upon you just now. What a glorious 
gift of genius is yours ! You have two lives : one in 
the dust and dinginess of the every-day world, one in 
the heaven of heavens. Yes, genius comes straight 
from the throne of the Highest, one of the divine, 
insolvable mysteries." 

" Too often trailed in the mire of the world, as its 
history shows," was the sad addition to Bernard's eager 
words. '* But the illumination you speak of could not 
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be set down to genius, seeing that my delight lay in a 
copy " 



" A copy ! But genius only could stamp the image 
so vividly on your mind as to enable you to reproduce 
it in this glorious way," cried Bernard, getting up and 
removing the covering from the easeL 

" I believe," said Hylton, " that it does not require 
genius to stamp an image on the mind, nor to produce 
the trained hand that transfers it to the canvas. Obser- 
vation, memory, manipulation, suffice for the process 
you dignify by the name of genius." 

" Ah, well I let the divine gift be undefined. It is 
insulting it to try to analyse it." 

When Bernard reseated himself, Hylton drew down 
the covering of the picture once more. 

" The Ashfords leave London to-day, but T shall take 
you to their country house, when you can spare the 
time. I want you to manipulate the image of Mrs. 
Montfort." 

Hylton smiled. " You are always most kind," he said. 

'* And so Amesbury looked .like a wolf at you ? I 
am glad he can change that mask-like face of his ! " 

"The face is not agreeable, certainly. Is Miss 
Ashford likely to accept him V 

" What heresy are you uttering ? Nothing more un- 
likely. Lucilla and I have been children together, and 
I know she will never stoop to make what is called a. 
good match. A good match ! Buckram and a coronet V 

Hylton said no more, and Bernard shortly aftri 
departed. 

For some time the young painter remained motion- 
less, standing where his friend had left him, as if turned 
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to stone. His mindy full of contending feelings, ren- 
dered his body incapable of exerting any of its powers. 

" Yes, I love her. Shall I be wise — ^nay, honest ! — 
to put myself in her way ? Honest ! — that is ridicu- 
lous. I know I love in vain— could never imagine, 
even to myself, a revelation of my love to her. Not 
only her exceeding beauty and grace, but one simple 
yet far-seeing mind, enchants me, leads mc ui adora- 
tion. My love for her is my treasure ; hiout/ix deep 
down in my heart, it [can lead to nothing that will 
affect anybody but myself. No : I can love ' the 
bright particular star ' — poor earth-worm as I am ! — 
without hoping to win it." 

He started as steps sounded on the stairs, moved the 
covered easel behind a screen, and took up his palette. 

"These thoughts I must not encourage," he said, 
almost aloud; "they lead me from my duty — from 
nearer and more sacred claims. Lucilla ! — sweet light ! 
sweet star ! As far from my grasp as the morning star 
itself. 

Hylton's servant came in with a card. 

" Mr. Digby ! He ! Say I am engaged, Cecco ** 

But Mr. Digby entered as the last word was uttered. 

" I am rather an early intruder ; still, as I am anxious 
to secure your valuable services, I wish to be as nearly 
foremost in the field as I can be, now." 

" I am obliged to you," said Hylton ; " in what can 
I serve you ? I am much occupied. I fear I must 
request you to be brief." 

** Just two words, my dear sir. Hem ! A club of 
* Encouragers of Art,' as we call ourselves, have asked 
file to give you a sitting for my portrait. 1 am chair- 
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man, and all that. I am devoted to art — to high art,, 
of course — ^not to the modern daubing, — ^you under- 
stand." 

"I feel honoured, and I am obliged to the 'En- 
couragers of Art,' " said Hylton, " but T confine my 
portrait-painting within narrow limits. I am engaged, 
at present, on as many portraits as I can finish during 
my stay in England." 

*' Ah ! you are going back to the centre of all art 
and poetry — to glorious Italy. I do not wonder. You 
have drunk deep, for so young a man, at the * Pierian 
spring,' as Pope has it. Perhaps next year you may 
be with us again, for I suspect Art is not without 
knowledge of our Eldorado, and comes to us for a 
little gilding. Don't think I blame her." 

"I do not," said Hylton, and rose from his seat, 
hoping by this movement to dislodge his visitor. 

" By-the-bye, what a capital servant you have. He 
looks alert enough for a dozen English valets." 

" He is a Greek," said Hylton. 

*' Ah I you were the lucky man to save Miss Ashford 
from an accident yesterday. Half the youngsters of 
,the party were ready to pistol you. How did it 
happen ?" 

" Quite simply. Lord Amesbury slipped on the dry 
turf, and lost his footing." 

" It was said that he had broken a leg or an arm." 

"Report breaks many legs and arms, which are 
easily set." 

" People said he was in a devil of a rage " 

•* With equal truth," replied Hylton. 

Mr. Digby was rather disappointed. Instead of the 
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needy foreigner he expected to discover, living in a 
garret, he found himself in a large, rather elegantly 
arranged studio, with a reception on the part of 
" the poor beggar in the Chinese hat " a little en 
prince, 

" May I be allowed to view some of your pictures ?" 

Some were uncovered instantly. 

" Ah ! good. Fine flesh tints ! Correggiesque ! Ah ! 
exquisite greys! Really, Mr. Hylton, you deserve 
every encouragement. I write for the art columns in 
several papers now and then, simply for amusement, 
understand, and I shall be happy to give you a good 
word. The portrait must be deferred, I fear." 

"It must indeed. I thank you for your, goodwill, 
but I have more work on my hands than I am able to 
get through." 

" Ah ! I suppose Miss Ashford took on a little at 
Lord Amesbury's accident V* 

*' Accident is a long name for a short slide and a 
wetting." 

" Ah ! Good-morning, then. We shall meet some- 
where again soon, I daresay. Happy to befriend you. 
Good-morning." 

" Confounded close and cool," was the thought that 
filled Mr. Digby*s brain as he went down the Stairs. 

Men of his calibre, whose pretensions to knowledge 
rest on a small basis of fact, and a slender but con- 
spicuous tower of presumption, will be found playing 
the part of authorities in every society ; for knowledge, 
of whatever kind, is power, and, with tact, a little of 
it goes a great way when brought to bear on ignorance 
of any particular subject. Many a man of good sense 
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and no taste for art would, for instance, buy a picture 
on Digby's recommendation, and set him down for a 
fool after glancing at a political or literary article from 
his pen. An artist would reverse this judgment, and 
so on. 

Digby, however, knew perhaps more about art 
than anything else. He knew the names of all the 
old masters, and of all the modern ones who had at- 
tained celebrity. He knew one master's pictures from 
another's, and this was his very strong point, but beyond 
was nothing. The finest picture, without a great 
name, was a mystery to him. He wanted the magic 
words Rubens, or Claude, or Turner, or Landseer, to 
unlock the floodgates of his knowledge. Then he 
would " discourse eloquent music " on foreshortening, 
chiaroscuro, middle distances, etc., etc. He was ready 
with quotations from the best poets, and knew them — 
as he knew Michael Angelo and Raffaelle — by their 
fame only. 

All this was harmless, and often highly amusing to 
lookers-on ; but he had a more dangerous source of 
influence in the clubs he belonged to ; he could tell 
a scandalous story with point, colour an anecdote; 
worst of all, could feed the idle tastes of idle people 
of both sexes with these dainties. He had so long 
exercised this art that he had become an antidote 
against himself, for he was not believed unless his 
calumnies found a corresponding personal enmity in 
his hearers. He was a man of competent fortune, and 
of a good family, and was admitted, listened to, and 
laughed at, in most of the fashionable circles. 

Bernard Merton hated him cordially, and would 
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Lave cast off Hylbon, I believe, had he consented to 
paint the portrait, which was the pretext for Digb/s 
act of espial, and of his desire to get some light on 
Lord Amesbury's chance with Lucilla. 

In most men of his kind an effusive good-humour is 
found, but Digby had none — only the capability of 
acting It when necessary. He walked down Pall Mall 
and turned into the Athenaeum, with the feeling of a 
dog who has not found a bone in his morning wan- 
derings. Lord Amesbury was reading the papers 
there, and in answer to Digby's eager inquiry, assured 
him that he was quite well. 

" I have just seen that fellow in the Chinese hat, who 
rescued Miss Ashford, and a thorough puppy and hum- 
bug I should call him. He was as much on his high 
horse as if he had been a prince of the Holy Roman 
Empire. Of course he is not known to your lordship ?' 

" No. He is patronised by Mr. Merton, I believe. I 
do not desire the honour of his acquaintance," and his 
lordship buried himself in the Times, conscious of a 
rankling dislike to Hylton, and of a secret pleasure in 
Digby's abuse of him. " I will call to-day at an early 
hour," he thought, " and I trust I shall not find the 
fair Miss Ashford unpropitious. I must get this thing 
off my mind, for it unsettles me." 

While he decided thus, Hylton was again standing 
in rapt contemplation before Lucilla's " counterfeit 
presentment," forgetting for a moment only that he 
could never confess his love to the real Lucilla. " For,'' 
he roused himself to say, " she can only be my Bea- 
trice in the circles of Paradise, filling my heart with 
noble thoughts, and winning me to the love of all 
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things pure and lovely, by the gracious influences of 
goodness and beauty." 

With this reflection the entrancing unreal lover's 
vision departed, and seizing liis palette he -went vigor- 
ously to work on the face of a very ugly old member 
of the Cabinet, intended for presentation by his con- 
stituents, and wanted by a certain day. 



CHAPTER V. 



^* The silence and the calm 
Of mute insensate things." 

Wordsworth. 

Among the various gardens and shrubberies of Ashford 
Park, was one, the most beautiful of all, called the 
Ladies' Garden. It was a round garden, girded about 
by flowering shrubs, with here and there a tall pine or 
beech, towering over them. In the warm season pots 
of orange-trees, and myrtle, were ranged on the lower 
part of the round, facing the summer-house, inter- 
spersed with gay geraniums, lilies, and hardy hot-house 
glories, according to the time of year. Gravel paths 
led to the white stone summer-house, which was 
backed by a far-spreading shrubbery, with noble 
trees in the distance. Plain-lined beds were cut in 
the central turf, filled with rose-bushes, and common 
sweet-scented flowers. A small fountain sprang up in 
the very centre of the enclosure. On the outer line of 
the gravel paths were also beds filled with common 
out-of-door plants, backed by hollyhocks and other 
tall-growing beauties. Sweet-peas and convolvuluses 
were conspicuous, and delightful among their fellows. 
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This garden had been a real paradise to Lucilla and 
Letty. Many of the plants had a history attached to 
them as being a reward, or a free gift from father or mo- 
ther, or Aunt Montford. Harry had carved the table 
and chairs, and Bernard had painted the walls in fresco 
The glass cases were filled with the treasures of their 
childhood. In one was a row of faded dolls, who had 
played parts in many a childish drama ; in another an 
assemblage of cups, gilded mugs with names upon 
them, dogs, cats, lambs, etc., etc., *' bric-a-brac," delight- 
ful to the girlish taste. A pretty book-case held all 
the story-books they had ever possessed, mixed 
with graver ones as prizes. Presents of curious stuffed 
birds and beasts occupied the tops of the cases, those 
chiefly from the men-servants of the family. Sander- 
son and others had contributed china parrots, and 
puppies, etc., etc. These humble marks of kindness 
were prized as highly as the more elegant ones, for a 
child-life of love roots gratitude deeply in the child 
heart, and turns all signs of that love into gold. 

A fine day in the end of August found Lucilla and 
Letty once more in this true ladies' bower. They were 
enjoying the fresh air and sunshine, and turning, with 
a peaceful satisfaction, once again to their country 
duties. Letty was covering books for the Park library, 
of which she was curator and distributor. Lucilla sat 
before her desk, busy with small books of school marks 
and tickets. The sisters had been talking over the 
village girls, and devising amusements for the Park 
feast, shortly to take place. A modest tap at a side- 
door of the summer-house, which corresponded with a 
path through the shrubbery, suspended their employ- 
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ments. " Come in," from Lucilla, was followed by the 
entrance of a neatly-dressed girl of fifteen or sixteen. 

" Glad to see you, Mabel," exclaime.d both sisters at 
once. " We were coming to pay your mother a visit 
this evening ; how is she ?" 

*' Quite well, thank you, ladies. I made bold to come 
to say that I am to go out to place, and I hope you 
will give me a character — just a first one, mother 
says." 

" Certainly I will," answered Lucilla. " Go up to the 
house, and speak to the housekeeper about it. Say I 
sent you." 

"Thank you, miss. I have brought some of the 
apples you said you liked last year. Mother hopes 
they are good uns." A little basket, stored with apples, 
made its appearance. " And I was to tell you that 
Joe " (sailor brother) " has picked up a lot of tipody 
shells, and sent them by a ship to get here about 
Cliristmas." 

*' I thank Joe very much. When you write to him 
bring your letter here, and I will send him one from 
me, and forward it with yours." 

Mabel curtsied and departed. 

" What a pretty girl Mabel Willett has grown," said 
Letty. " I wonder what tipody shells are ?" 

" Joe is in Australia, and has probably said, ' shells 
from the Antipodes.* " 

Letty laughed. " I wish all the people were as tidy 
as the Willetts." 

" And as pretty as Mabel, you doubtless add to your 
wish." 

They returned to their work, but were soon again in- 
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terrapted by the click of the gate opposite to the 
summer-house. This entrance to the ladies' bower was 
strictly kept. Only a few favourites, beyond the 
members of the family, were admitted. A minute 
after, striding over the turf, came the tall figure of 
Bernard Merton, accompanied by his artist friend. 

" That ugly Mr. Hylton !" was Letty's exclamation. 

A deep blush overspread Lucilla's face, and even 
tinged her throat,as she rose to welcome the new-comers. 
The blush almost confused Bernard ; he was not accus- 
tomed to produce any great sensation in LuciUa by a 
sudden appearance. 

Lucilla shook hands with Hylton, and repeated her 
thanks for his timely aid. No wor^s were spoken by 
either of the young men. 

*' One would think Lucilla was a Gorgon ; she has 
struck you both dumb," laughed Letty. 

" Let me introduce you to Mr. Hylton,*' said Bernard 
to her, " to show that I have recovered my speech." 

Letty's eyes rested for an instant on the " ugly face." 
She was surprised by the intense expression of the eyes 
which returned her gaze. " He must be a Jew ; Solo- 
mon's look could not have been keener ; quite pierced 
through me," was her silent comment. 

" I have brought Hylton into your sanctum, young 
ladies, that he may gather some notions of English 
country life. He, at present, believes London is Eng- 
land, as Paris is France." 

" You have a false notion of my creed, then, good 
friend. English ladies, for the most part, seem to 
me to give token of a purer sort of life than London 
affords. No Frenchwoman comes to Paris with a 
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country calm about her. She is gay because slie 
escapes from dulness. She only prizes hot-house 
flowers, and the birds she really loves are gaudy- 
plumaged and songless. An Englishwoman does not 
despise primroses, and listens to thrushes ; she likes 
the blue sky better than a painted ceiling, and stars 
better than gas-burners, and " 

" Ha !'* from Bernard. 

" Yes," continued Hylton, " a Frenchwoman always 
reminds me of the beautiful artificial dames of Wat- 
teau. An Englishwoman " he stopped. 

"Let us hear the end, old fellow," cried Bernard. 

" The end of what ?" said a clear voice, while a ca- 
ressing hand was pressed on his shoulder. 

" Mrs. Montfort 1 You cannot do better for a finish 
Hylton, than say, what is not true, that an English- 
woman reminds everybody who has seen her of Mrs. 
Montfort !" 

" Your nonsense, Bernard, is so high flying, that it 
sets aside common consistency of language. I am 
glad to make your acquaintance, Mr. Hylton, for I am 
an unworthy, because ignorant, admirer of your noble 
art." 

" It is your part to inspire, rather than to admire," 
said Hylton, struck by the majestic form and grand old 
face. 

Bernard clapped his friend on the back. Nobody 
but Mrs. Montfort saw the pleased sparkle in Lucilla's 
eyes, and the blush that again covered her cheeks, at 
this interchange of words with Hylton. 

" Bernard calls me the Cumsean Sibyl, but you pay 
me a higher compliment by making me inspire instead 

4 
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of prophesy. Really, I would blush, if I could, but 
we are too much on stilts for pleasant talk, or any 
natural manifestation." 

She said this to turn away the earnest gaze the^ 
painter had fixed upon her. He moved to the window. 
Letty threw some of her books to Bernard, and bade 
him help her. She then turned to Mr. Hylton, and 
said, " I want to hear what an Englishwoman reminds 
you of." 

"Of the beings that live in the canvas of those great 
masters who added goodness, and staidness, and tender- 
ness to beauty, or rather, made their presentment of 
beauty to embody those lovely qualities.'* 

Letty clapped her hands. 

Hylton involuntarily turned his eyes on Lucilla, and 
met hers fixed on him. He felt his colour rise, and 
seized one of Letty's books. Mrs. Montfort a^ed him 
if he had been long in England. 

"I was born in England, and lived here till my 
twelfth year. Since when I have lived abroad till the 
beginning of last winter." 

" Of course, we three like to be told that we are 
able to bring such agreeable images before you, but I 
think a further acquaintance with Englishwomen may 
destroy your rose-pink imaginings concerning them." 

" Not at all," cried Bernard ; " he can see all the 
cardinal virtues in the ugliest dowager in paint and 
jewels that ever smiled upon her daughters' partners 
at a ball." 

" You are turning into a cynic, Bernard," said Lu- 
cilla. 

" Why, would you believe that he likens me to the 
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finest Greek marbles, Famese Hercules, and all ; the 
last, when I play cricket, or box, or " 

"Or play the fool in any other way," said Mrs. 
Montfort. 

Bernard nodded. 

" Now, Letty, I've finished that lot, and I confess I 
find brown paper disgusting. But here's your guitar, 
and I will continue the odious work if you will sing." 

Letty put the, guitar aside. " Too busy to think of 
such a thing, and please go on.'* 

" Here, Hylton, you take a share in this detestable 
occupation of charitable ladies." 

Hylton sat down eagerly and began his task. 

" I think, Hylton, you are rather hard on French- 
women. Remember what heroic actions the Revolution 
called forth among them," said Bernard. 

" I was thinking of that, too," said Lucilla. " It is 
a comfort to me, when I hear a nation set down as 
evil, to reflect on the millions of good people it has 
seen passing their lives in doing their duty, for the love 
of God, and recorded in one Book only — the Eternal 
one." 

Hylton looked up. "I deserve your rebuke, Miss 
Ashford ; but I spoke of the gay world, so-called." 

"A rebuke was not intended — indeed, it was the 
farthest thing from my mind. In this sanctuTn, as 
Bernard calls it, we are allowed to say just what pre- 
sents itself at the moment. ' Leave formality behind, 
all ye who enter here,' should be its motto." 

" All we poor little people would have to leave a good 
many things 43ehind, besides formality, to be worthy of 
admission to this gracious threefold presence." said 

4—2 
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Bernard. He spoke so seriously that the ladies did not 
laugh. 

" Is it your presence, Mr. Hylton, that transforms 
this bitter censor into a soft flatterer ? " said Mrs. 
Montfort. Bernard tossed away his brown paper. 

" ni tell you an Eastern story. It only applies to 
such fellows — such outsiders — as Hylton and me, re- 
member." 

Hylton and Letty exchanged an amused smile, both 
having acquaintance with Bernard's Eastern reminis- 
cences. 

" The Sultan Abd-el-Mahmoud, who had got tired of 
a good many things, good and bad, and who thought 
all mortals greatly inferior to himself, took it into his 
head, once upon a time, that perfect solitude, and the 
enjoyment of his own sublime thoughts, would, for a 
certain period each day, afford him refreshment and 
profit. ' I will shut out the world, and with it all the 
evil it forces upon my heart and mind. Men are a 
compound of vices, and I feel the infectious contact. 
Alone with my own soul, I shall be able to devote my- 
self to pure goodness.' A small room was prepared for 
him, into which none of his court were allowed to 
enter. It was in a remote part of his palace, and 
perfect silence was to be kept in the adjoining space. 
He entered it with a solemn mien, and shut fast the 
door against the world. But on looking round he was 
amazed to find that several human forms were occupy- 
ing the divan, others hovering behind it. ' Who has 
dared to bring you here ? Your heads are forfeit/ A 
titter, though of Oriental calmness, ran through the 
seated personages, and was echoed, in a ghostly manner 
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by those in the rear. The sultan grew chilly, and was 
conscious of a supernatural presence. ' Speak I — who 
— what are you V ' Look ! ' was the short replj'. A 
stream of light passed along the breasts of the fore- 
most of the intruders. On one, dressed in a fantastic 
fashion, was written ' Vain-glory ' ; on another, in a dull 
garment, * Sloth ' ; on another, ' Gluttony ' ; and darker 
titles glimmered behind. 

" The Sultan turned pale. * We are your inseparable 
associates. No door can shut you from us. You must 
search for a talisman called Purity, if you wish to 
expel us from your solitude.' The Sultan rushed out, 
and ordered the room to be walled up." 

"We thank you, Bernard. That is an Eastern 
story, is it ? Perhaps Mr. Hylton, who is learned in 
Arabic, can tell us where you found it," said Mrs. 
Montfort. 

" I have not stumbled upon it in my reading,*' said 
Hylton; " it certainly is not in the ' Arabian Nights.' " 

" But it is exactly like an Eastern short story," 
pleaded Letty. 

" Exactly like a Hannah More story, to my mind," 
rejoined Mrs. Montfort. 

At this there was a general laugh, in the midst of 
which bustled in Sir Aubyn. 

"Noise enough to scare every respectable thrush 
and blackbird from your bushes, young ladies." 

"Bernard has been favouring us with an Eastern 
story," said Lucilla; "casting away his pearls of 
wisdom, it appears." 

" One of Mirza's, I suppose. Well, don't prevent me 
from hearing sweeter sounds," said Sir Aubyn. 
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*' No songs from all the birds that ever sang could 
be half so sweet as the silvery laugh that will dwell 
in my memory for ever," was Hylton's thought. 

" I am come to summon you to the house, girls, for 
there are visitors, and the mother wants you." 

" Visitors ! Who are they V said Lucilla. 

*' Lord Amesbury and one of his sisters ; they have 
ridden over for luncheon, it seems. I didn't like to 
bring them here, without permission, you know." 

" That they are not likely to have," said Lucilla, be- 
ginning to gather up her tickets. 

Bernard's eyes were fixed upon her. Hylton watched 
the graceful movements of her hands, and felt how 
badly he had expressed them in his picture. 

" Help me, Mr. Hylton," she said, with a little 
smile, " they are troublesome. They are divided ac- 
cording to letters, please to observe." 

He did her bidding, and was for a few moments the 
happiest of the party. Then they all strolled back 
to the house. 

Letty stopped by the way to gather a half-open 
rose de Meaux, and some white pinks. The rose she 
gave to Bernard, as a reward for his Eastern story ; 
and the pinks to Hylton, who received them with a 
grateful smile, that brought another mental comment 
on his plain face. "If he could always smile, he 
wouldn't be so bad looking." 
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CHAPTER VI. 

" By that sin fell the Angels." 

Shakspeare. 

That afternoon Lady Ashford and her sister were 
enjoying the fair weather under a spreading chestnut, 
which formed a glorious tent of transparent green 
leaves, the westering sun here and there turning them 
into gold. Lady Ashford had a large piece of worsted 
work by way of occupation ; Mrs. Montfort sat with 
hands on lap, busy with her thoughts. Now and then 
Lady Ashford raised her eyes from her pattern and 
wools, anxious that her sister should first break the 
silence. She knew that the same subject was before 
both their minds, and feared lest it was not seen by 
both in the same light. " For Millicent is odd, and 
rather flighty, in some of her notions." 

After a time Mrs. Montfort became aware of these 
furtive glances, and watched them with amusement. 
At last, breaking into a laugh, she said, " I know what 
you are glancing at me for. What do you want me 
to say r 

Lady Ashford gave a little sigh, which meant "Just 
what I expected." 

*' You need not sigh, Lucy, my dear. I quite think 
with you that Lord Amesbury is in love — that is, 
means to ask Lucilla to marry him." 

" I'm glad you see that, and do not accuse me, in 
your heart, of match-making." 

" But now we are agreed on the man's intentions, let 
us talk of Lucilla's." 

"Oh! she hardly sees yet what is evident to all 
lookers-on." 
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" But lookers-on, at least one of them, can see that 
she is utterly indifferent to the man, his fine figure, 
whiskers, coats, and coronet." 

" Oh ! Millicent, how you run on. Love will come 
when love is declared." 

" Love will not come to Lucilla when declared by 
that man's lips." 

Lady Ashford started. " Do you know that she is- 
in love with another person ?" 

"I do not," was the answer. There was a pause. 
" But now, sister, we are on a serious inquirj'-. Tell 
me why you have fixed on this lord rather than on 
any other. Lucilla has refused more brilliant offers ; 
more brilliant, I mean, because the men have been 
worthier of her." 

Lady Ashford groaned. "You have most judiciously 
forborne to press her on the subject of marriage with 
any of these " 

" That was Sir Aubyn's doing." 

Mrs. Montfort could not resist a smile. 

" I am, you see, making you out a more judicious 
woman than you like to be considered ; but hear me 
to the end — what is there in this man to fascinate you ?. 
Lucil^ is not to be allured by mere rank and wealth. 
She thinks no better of the head with a bauble than 
of the one without ; and must I suppose that you are 
different from her in your estimation of worth V* 

"This is what I always fear in your influence over 
the girls. You have high notions that do not suit 
this state of things, and Lucilla id like you. Meta- 
physical and intellectual girls refuse everybody while 
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they are girls, and generally marry a fool when they 
find themselves growing old." 

" No fear of that end for Lucilla." 

" I like Lord Amesbury because he is a man of good 
family, of ancient rank, of good principles " 

'* And of a good estate, to wife, Castle Hawkshaw, 
which is only eight miles from Ashford Park." 

" You never let me end my sentences. I believe he 
is an excellent man, as well as all the other things. 
You're like Sir Aubyn, Millicent. I always get con- 
fused when I argue with you." 

" Well, we won't argue. I am saying this partly 
because you wish for my sympathy in the matter,, 
partly because I wish to save you from a sudden dis~ 
appointment, for I feel on firm ground when I tell you 
that LuciUa will not accept Lord Amesbury's coronet — 
I do not give him credit for a heart !" 

" Enough, Millicent. Have you said this to Lu- 
cilia r 

" We have never spoken three words together on the 
subject of his lordship's perfections. Do not imagine 
that I should ever utter a word to your children that 
would clash with any expressed wish of yours concern- 
ing them. They are consistently obedient and dutiful 
to you, but LuciUa will never marry any man simply 
because you desire it, as she will never marry any one 
whom you forbid her to marry." 

" Well, Millicent, 1 did expect some help from you 
in this. Your word goes far with LuciUa, and if she re- 
fuses this offer I shall almost break my heart about it." 

This threat was not so uncommon from her sister** 
lips as to cause much alarm. 
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"Ambitious hopes are often granted to us in wrath. 
Better break your heart now, than see your child's 
heart turned to stone and bitterness beneath the bauble 
on her head. That sounds harsh, but indeed it is 
meant kindly.'* 

Lady Ashford let fall some tears. " You know 
something about Lucilla's affections that I don't know. 
I'm always the last to know anything. Everybody 
Agrees with me that Lord Amesbury is just a fit match 
for Lucilla." 

" I know nothing about Lucillas affections just now, 
except that they are not fixed where you would have 
them. Don't min.d my strong words, I always choose 
the worst for my purpose with you, I think. Let me 
hold that skein, which seems tangled, and let us forget 
^arls and suitors, and everything about your girl, but 
her goodness, sweetness, and beauty." 

" Ah ! that makes it all the harder. She is so far 
Above other people that " 

*' That you would wish her to lower herself to tlieir 
standard — but please let us quit the subject till the 
offer is made." 

" That it is sure to be. Sometimes I think of speak- 
ing to Lucilla about it all, but Sir Aubyn always cuts 
me short when I ask his advice, just as you do, 
Millicent." 

The dressing bell here rang very opportunely, and 
prevented the aggrieved lady from going over the 
already trodden ground. 

It had been settled that Mr. Hylton should begin 
the portrait of Mrs. Montfort on the next day after 
his arrival at the park, and Bernard had in vain 
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begged the sisters to take a country ramble with him 
and his friend, after the departure of the visitors. 

Letty was for relenting, but Lucilla said, " The people 
expect us, and to-morrow there are things to be done 
for mamma, so we must unwillingly say no." 

** I don't believe it is unwillingly, but I know that 
what you wiU, you will, and there's an end on't." 
Bernard spoke rather savagely and turned away. 

Lucilla blushed, to Letty 's surprise. 

"You don't mind Bernard's hasty words, for the 
first time in your life, surely ?" said she. 

Hylton lingered an instant for the answer — none 
came — then followed Bernard quickly. 

The sisters were soon after in their pony chaise, 
drawn by two miniature Shetland ponies, Letty 
driving. The pretty, spirited creatures were great 
pets, and seemed by their friskiness to enjoy the lovely 
afternoon and bowery lanes as much as their young 
mistresses. There were sundry pauses to allow Letty 
to gather some wild blossom, or some spray of leaves 
just touched by the fading year. The winding lanes 
at last ended in a pretty green, about which cottages 
had clustered in a truly English fashion. Two or 
three tine elms held the centre of the green, as it were 
the presiding guardians of the place. Round them 
were seats, for the old men and women with their 
pipes and knitting ; for the young with their love 
tales and quarrels. But now the sun was too high for 
these amusements, and only a stray dog and a few in- 
satiable hens were to be seen under their shade. 

The pony carriage stopped before a very neat cottage 
with its trim garden and sentinel hollyhocks.' Here 
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lived the Mabel whom we saw in the morninor, and 
Mrs. Willett ran out to meet the " gentry." 

" Well ! I'm sure !" was lier greeting. " To think 
of your being here again! Why, it's as good as a 
hundred pounds to see your faces, as IVe known since 
they was brought in the nurse's arms. Please to step 
in. Mabel said as you'd call. No call, howsever, to 
ask how you be, for you're both on you roses and 
milk." 

Laughing at this compliment, the sisters entered the 
scrupulously clean room of the cottage. 

" Glad to see you so well and active, Mrs. Willett. I 
hope your husband is as well," said LuciUa. 

" He's stout, thank'ee. He bides well till the cold 
brings back his rheumatiz. But, laws ! that doesn't 
make my old man grumble. Nothing does, but, maybe, 
some of the skits and whimsies of our lads and lasses. 
And I hope as Sir Aubyn and my Lady holds their 
health." 

" Quite, thank you. Mamma will come and see you 
soon. Thank you, too, for the apples ; they are ex- 
cellent. Your tree bears the best apples I know of,"^ 
said LuciUa. 

** Mabel tells me as you said you would write to 
Joe, poor lad. He hankers after the old place; and 
to have a letter from Miss Lucilla will make him happy 
for a year and a day. Many's the scrape he's kept 
out on at school because he couldn't abear to see Miss 
Lucilla look vexed at him." 

" I shall like the shells he has picked up for me 
very much. He was always a favourite of mine." 
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Dame Willett looked herself like " roses and milk," 
at this speech. 

"And, ma'am, I'm rather in a confusion about 
Mabel. She wants to go to the dressmaking, and then 
to serve in the new shop at Treddlesham, which, as 
they tells me, is as fine as a London shop. She would 
like it better than service, and she's a genteel lass, 
and it's more genteeler work than scrubbing about. 
But my old man won't hear on it, and raged at her 
and me, and ordered her to ask for a character from 
you and the park housekeeper at oncet. Though Miss 
Jobling said yesterday that she thought Mabel was 
right to wish to higher herself, and she said men were 
praised for having aspersionSy and she didn't see why 
women shouldn't have them too. But I daren't tell 
you the name my old man called her, when I repeated 
her words to him. So I don't know what's the best 
for the lass ; she's too genteel for common work, I'm 
fain to think." 

" I'm inclined to think your husband is the best 
judge in the matter. But I'll ask Mrs. Montfort to 
have a talk with 3'ou about it ; she is very wise and 
kind, and likes Mabel." 

Mrs. Willett sighed. She was acute enough to guess 
which side Mrs. Montfort would take. 

After a little more talk and the production of some 
small gifts for her younger children, the sisters went 
away, and indulged in a hearty laugh over Miss 
Jobling and her " aspersions," especially as they kn^w 
what consternation it would cause her to hear that 
her Johnsonian language had been so transformed. 
Several other visits were paid, diffusing joy and small 
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gifts among the dwellers on the green. One old bed- 
ridden crone, whose poor deformed hands Lucilla had 
caressed, while speaking to her, uttered the feeling of 
the whole community when she said, " Them as has 
seen Miss Lucilla knows what the angels in heaven is 
like before they gets there." 

As the pony-carriage came into the avenue the 
dressing-bell sounded, and the sisters just caught a 
glimpse of mother and aunt mounting the steps into 
the house. 

Bernard rushed out with a penitent face.' 

" I was rather a brute to be so rude to you, Lucilla, 
but I wanted to have one of our old rambles this fine 
day, and was disappointed." 

Lucilla said, "Never mind, Bernie," and didn't 
blush. 

This evening was one in which the inhabitants of 
Ashford Park particularly delighted. They had no 
formal visitors, and Lady Ashford could serenely 
indulge her hopes, in spite of her sisters warning. 
Mrs. Montfort could give full vent to her joyous temper. 
Letty could sing to Bernard, and so be as happy 
and tuneful as a thrush ; and Lucilla could enjoy a 
long talk with Mr. Hylton on German and Italian 
books, which became rather metaphysical, and would 
have put to flight Lady Ashford's golden dreams, could 
she have understood the words that now and then met 
her ear. Metaphysical girls were her bugbears, and 
Harry had done his best, she always declared, to ruin 
Lucilla's prospects by leading her into that labyrinth. 
Sir Aubyn could indulge in a doze while the stars 
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looked in at the open windows, shedding their peaceful 
but secret influence on the scene. 

All musings and melodies were, however, suddenly 
interrupted by the entrance of Harry Ashford, who 
often took his family by surprise. Loud and warm 
were the greetings. 

"I have just run down," said Harry, "to tell you 
that there are rumours of a change of Ministry. You 
had better look after Treddlesham, for a dissolution 
must follow the change." This to his father. " Go on 
singing, Letty ; it does one good to hear you, and I 
have but little time." Lucilla made room for him on 
the divan by her. " How happy and bright you all 
look ! Everybody I have seen for the last fortnight 
has .been steeped to the lips in law and knavery." 

"We have been drinking from the pure fountains of 
our own perfections," said Mrs. Montfort, " which are 
always sweet to the palate." 

" I am very glad to find, my dear aunt^ that you 
are to be preserved on canvas in a worthy manner. I 
saw your friend Hylton's last portrait, Bernard, and 
thought it excellent," said Harry. 

There was a laugh, and Mr. Hylton came forward. 

" I want a family group from the same pencil," said 
Sir Aiibyn. " It's a classical thing in an old country- 
house, but I must wait, I fear." 

"Mr. Hylton must study the 'Vicar of Wakefield' 
before he sets up his largest easel," laughed Mrs. 
Montfort. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

" Oh ! you are sick of self-love, and taste with a distempered 
appetite.'* 

Shakspeaeb : Twelfth Night. 

Sir Aubyn was observed to take particular interest ia 
the only letter he received on the following morning 
at breakfast time. Smiles and significant glances at 
his wife excited her curiosity. But she saw it was not 
intelligence for all present, and asked no question. 
This was the letter : 

"Dear Sir Aubyn, 

" My feelings must have been very inadequately 
expressed by my demeanour if you have not perceived 
the admiration your eldest daughter has awakened in 
me. So much beauty and goodness can, I think, be 
possessed by no other person; my observation has 
never discovered her parallel. With your permission 
I am desirous to lay myself and fortune at her feet, 
hoping for her gracious acceptance of them. May 
I request an interview with Miss Ashford to-morrow 
at noon ? 

*' Yours faithfully, 

" Amesbury." 

Bernard had an uneasy presentiment about this 
letter: a contrast to Lady Ash ford's triumphant divi- 
nation of its contents ; of which contents Mrs. Montfort 
was dismally suspicious, knowing full well what trouble 
must come of them. Letty was entertaining Harry 
with the history of Miss Jobling's opinions as to the 
rights of women, and Lucilla was laughing merrily at 
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the recollection. She saw no dark clouds in the hori- 
zon, and hurried after breakfast into Mrs. Montfort's 
sitting-room, where the easel was already set up. 

Mrs. Montfort put aside her book as Lucilla entered, 
and immediately proceeded to examine the large canvas. 
Her aunt was then almost overpowered with kisses. 
"It is delightful to think that you will be, as far as 
possible, transferred to that canvas. If anj^body can 
give us a portrait of your soul, as well as your body, 
it is Mr. Hylton." 

" My dear girl, do you not overrate his powers a 
littler 

"That is the most conceited speech I ever heard 
from your lips, Aunt Millicent." 

Mrs. Montfort blushed. " You mistake my words, 
or rather my intention. I know how ignorant I am, 
but I meant to say that I do not consider Mr. Hylton a 
Eaffaelle, and therefore doubt his capability of taking 
the-likeness of souls." 

" We shall see," said Lucilla, giving her aunt another 
hug. " He talked to me of you, last night, in such a 
way as to make me sure of what I said about his 
power. Many people have, of course, praised you to 
me, but his praise came nearer to my notion of what 
should be thought of you than any I have heard. 
There now ! " 

" Ah, I'm afraid he was leading you and himself 
into an error about me, by Germanising my English 
features." 

Lucilla laughed. 

" I enjoy nothing so much as a talk with him. He 
is so clear, and so free from pedantry and dogmatism ; 

5 
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he has the most penetrating intellect, joined to the 
kindest condescension in listening and setting right. 
Nobody talks so well — that is, so much to my liking — 
as he. And we like the same subjects." 

" These things to hear, 
Would Desdemona seriously incline." 

These words shot into Mrs. Montfort's brain like an 
arrow. She looked up with a sort of terror. 

" Aunt Millicent, you look at me as if I had turned 
into something horrible." 

"I had a sudden pain, — nothing to frighten you, 
dear child." 

There was a gentle knock at the door, and Mr. Hylton 
announced himself. 

Mrs. Montfort saw his eyes rest for an instant on 
Lucilla, who greeted him with a smile. 

" Let me stay a little while — till aunt has taken her 
* pose ' — that is the right word, isn't it ? — and then I 
will go away." 

Some arranging and disarranging of chairs and tables 
then took place, during a lively talk, and a good deal 
of bustle, and fussing about her aunt's dress, on Lucilla's 
part. 

" You have no pain now, I hope," said the uncon- 
scious girl. 

'^ Never mind, child ; I will try to look my best." 

Mr. Hylton laughed, and said, " I must get the best 
light for my picture — that is, the only best possible in 
this case." 

The small-fcalk went on ; at last Mrs. Montfort fell 
unwittingly into what the painter saw was a familiar 
attitude. 
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" Will you keep that position for a little while V he 
said, and took out his palette, etc. Lucilla made a little 
bow to her aunt, and tripped away. 

A deep but suppressed sigh escaped from Hylton's 
breast, not unmarked by Mrs. Montfort. 

"What could bring that dreadful play into my 
mind ? T wish this Othello had never come among us. 
Bernard, too ! But I am very likely an old goose in 
thinking all this." 

And the painting went on, with intense earnestness 
on Hylton's part. 

In the meantime Bernard had sought Letty, in the 
room once the schoolroom. She was drawing. 

" Put that away and sing to me, there's a dear old 
nightingale ! " 

Letty saw he was vexed, and immediately began to 
«ing some of his favourite ballads. He bit a pen for 
some time, in a vicious way ; then, after a masculine 
fashion, proceeded to scrawl over the blotting-book 
lying on the table — " Letty : you are a sort of David 
to me this morning ; I am possessed by an evil spirit." 

" By a silly one — if there are any silly ones among 
the bodiless beings." 

Letty began singing, " The flowers o' the forest are 
a. wede away." After the second verse he stopped 
her. 

" What is your opinion of Lord Amesbury ?" 

" I don't like him at aU, but I've seen little of him. 
Why do you ask ?' 

"Because I hate the fellow. He's a prig, and a 
pedant, and " 

" One of your wonderful antipathies, Bernard. What 

5—2 
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has he done to you ? Are you cross because he is a 
prig and all that ?" 

" Do you know whether Lucilla likes him V 

" I know she doesn't." 

"Did she make fun of him when he nearly dragged 
her into the water ?" 

" No ; she looked grave about that, when I laughed.'* 
Letty was puzzled. " Are you angry with Lucilla for 
not laughing 1" she continued, " that you make such a 
mess of the blotting-book V 

" How would you like his lordship for a brother-in- 
law r 

"Not at all. Oh, Bernard, is that the reason of 
your crossness ? But I know she would never consent 
to marry him if he asked her a thousand times." 

" You're such an innocent, Letty." 

" Meaning a fool, I suppose. Well, j^ou may trust 
my innocence in this matter." 

At this moment Lucilla came merrily in. 

" The picture is actually begun, and aunt's attitude 
is divine, quite simple, grand, and graceful. Oh, 
Bernard, what a dreadful mess ! How often have I 
scolded you for spoiling the blotting-books ? You've 
emptied the inkstand on this." 

To her surprise, he looked at her with tears in his 
eyes, then, starting up, left the room. 

" He has had bad news," said Lucilla ; " something 
about his sister, perhaps." 

" I don't know," said Letty ; but she felt that his 
trouble was jealousy of Lord Amesbury. A kind of 
anger against Lucilla stirred in her breast. Why 
should Bernard be unhappy, even if Lucilla married 
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the hated man ? Then flashed across her the conscious- 
ness that Bernard loved her, and dismay was coupled 
with it. " Why should everybody be in love with 
Lucilla ? Why should they not 1 Who is like her ? 
and how happy it would be if she should take Bernard." 
But still there came no forecast of happiness in the 
thought. "Am I going to be such a wretch as to envy 
Lucilla r And Letty ended her mysterious set 
of questions by kissing her sister over and over 
again. 

" What ails you, Letty ? Something is going wrong. 
Where is Harry ?" 

" Closeted with father and mother in the library." 

" The election, of course. I dread an election. It 
oreaks up all one's quiet, and quiet thoughts ; for one 
cannot escape the excitement," said Lucilla. 

" Let us go to the garden and finish the arrange- 
ments for the school-feast and out-of-door party. The 
mother wishes it done." And they went. 

Bernard waited for the sitting to be over, and then 
knocked at Mrs. Montfort's door. 

" Ah, Bernard ! Are you impatient to see what I 
am going to be like ? You must wait, for the canvas 
has a locked cover over it." 

"Yes; Hylton never allows any criticism of his 
portraits till they are too far finished for alterations, 
and he is right." 

She looked aflfectionately at his troubled face, and 
began to work, that he might speak first. 

"Dear Mrs. Montfort, you have read my secret. 
Tell me if I am a fool for having delayed so long to let 
Lucilla know of my love. I guessed this morning that 
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Sir Aubyn's letter came from that eut-and-dried piece 
of pomposity, and hollow self-conceit." 

" Meaning Lord Amesbury," said Mrs. Montfort, with 
a smile. " If you are in trouble about that man's pre- 
tensions, put it aside at once. You are safe there.**^ 
This was said with an unconscious emphasis on the 
" there." 

" And unsafe elsewhere. Do you mean that V* 

" No, foolish boy. I think you have done right in 
not speaking to Lucilla, for if she should like you 
better as her friend than as her husband, it would 
make a separation from her inevitable. This is what 
I have imagined to be your feeling.*^ 

" You are right, as you always are, you blessing to 
the foolish and the distressed." His face brightened 
up. "I took a panic this morning, for I have long 
seen what my lady's wishes have been concerning this 
matter." 

"Be quite free from fear of this. Lucilla will never 
promise to 'love and honour' unless she can do it with 
a free conscience. Words are things with her." 

" Still, J shall go up to town till the affair is settled. 
I might be rude to the man when he comes on this 
bootless errand, which would be every way disgusting 



in me." 



" He comes for the finality to-morrow. His letter is 

a But you are making me treacherous. Get you 

gone, while I can keep my word." 

" I shall go up to town to-night. How do you like 
Hylton ?" 

" Very much. If he is a Jew, he is the pearl of all 
his tribe." 
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" Who says he is a Jew ?" 

" Letty told us you said so." 

" There is a mystery about his origin, but I must have 
called him a Jew to mystify Letty, dear little soul !" 

He left the room with his usual light step. " Alas ! 
unconscious of his doom, I fear," was Mrs. Montfort's 
comment upon his exit. 

It had been decided in a family conclave that Lu- 
cilla should not be told of the projected visit of her 
suitor as a suitor, until after breakfast on the next day. 
This was in accordance with Lady Ashford's wish, who 
feared she knew not what from Lucilla's obstinacy. 
Harry, however, betrayed the fact of his lordship's 
coming at the breakfast table. 

"Elections always send people flying about," said 
Lucilla. 

"That is why Bernard went off to London last 
night," thought Letty. 

Mrs. Montfort was not present. Harry and Sir 
Aubyn talked only of the state of the ministry, and 
Lady Ashford forced herself to take part in the dis- 
cussion, with much ignorance of its nature, and even 
less logic than usual. At last Sir Aubyn and Harry 
rose. Sir Aubyn saying as he left the room, " Your 
politics, my lady, are circumscribed by Treddlesham, 
and my speeches." 

Perhaps nothing but water is as unstable as a weak 
mind under the influence of a strong desire. Lady 
Ashford had the concurrence of her husband and son, 
in thinking it better that Lucilla should not be told 
of the impending visit till the morning, "I might 
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excite ber," said Sir Aubyn. " And she might refuse to 
see him," said the poor anxious woman. Harry broke 
into a laugh at this little avowal. 

" Oh ! you would be glorious in a witness-box, 
mother." Harry might say anything, and receive 
only a caress in reply. But during the night Lady 
Ashford thought she had done wrong in delaying the 
announcement, and feared that the abruptness of the 
declaration might produce the effect she dreaded. 
Immediately after breakfast, therefore, she told Lucilla 
she wanted to talk with her about something impor- 
tant, and took her into her own sitting-room. Lucilla's 
mind running much on the before-mentioned school 
festival, she concluded this was the important business, 
although her mother's solemn manner struck her as 
unusual. 

"The whole family is getting mysterious," she 
thought, as she mounted the stairs. 

" My dear child. Lord Amesbury is coming here this 
morning." Lucilla's mind began to open on the un- 
pleasant truth. 

"So Harry said at breakfast." She forbore to say 
" I am sorry for it." 

" His marked attentions in London must have pre- 
pared you for such a conclusion as this." 

" My dear mother, his attentions were so perfectly 
undesired and unobserved by me, that I could neither 
have encouraged nor repulsed them." 

Lady Ashford was on the point of crying. "Do 
you never mean to accept any offer ? You will end by 
marrying some low-born scampish fellow, whom you 
think cleverer than people in your own rank of life. 
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»IVe made up my mind to expect this, if you refuse 
Lord Amesbury. Such a match ! Half the girls 
have been making up to him all the season/' 

" Dear mother, I wonder what you see so much amiss 
in me as to make you think I could marry a scamp. 
You and my father have said that you will allow me 
to make my own choice of a husband. I will never 
marry without your consent, and I will never marry 
without feieling that I can love my husband with all 
my heart and soul." 

LiCdy Ashford had no answer for this assertion, and 
now repented of having opened the subject in the 
manner she had adopted. She threw herself back in 
the chair. " The more proud of you I am, Lucilla, the 
more mortifications you heap upon me." 

To this Lucilla only replied by kisses and caresses, 
saying softly, " I trust I shall do nothing to destroy 
your love for me. Indeed I wish to be dutiful." 

The gentle words and lovely face aroused Lady 
Ashford's fainting hope. 

" We wish only for your happiness, dearest child." 

" I know, mother ; and I am sure you wiU never 
make my duties clash. I owe a duty to my conscience 
which you were the first to teach me is the voice of 
God." 

A low sigh from the mother was the only answer to 
this declaration. 

At the same moment Sir Aubyn came in, and saw 
the state of things at a glance. Lucilla went slowly 
up to him. 

" Ah ! the mother has told you who is coming, and 
for what purpose. Of course, it is my wish, as well as 
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hers, that you should be able, conscientiously, to accept 
an offer so befitting your position — your beauty." 

The last word was forced from him by the serenely 
beautiful face turned to him in quiet gravity. The 
word, however, brought an almost displeased expres- 
sion into it. 

" Beauty !" said Lucilla. " When is Lord Amesbury 
expected ?' 

" He said, in his note, about noon." 

*'I will be with you when he comes,"^ said Lady 
Ashford ; *' you had better go into the little dra^^ng- 
room, and I will join you a few minutes before that." 

Lucilla went, after kissing father and mother. 

" IVe some hope," said the latter. 

" Make the most of it while you have it," the hus- 
band answered. ** I am engaged with Harry in the 
library, about Treddlesham. We are both rather dis- 
turbed by the expectation of the EarL I wish he 
were not so deucedly like a straight wax candle." 

" I consider him a very fine presence of a man." 

" That is cruel to your husband's stoop and short- 
ness," laughed Sir Aubyn, hurrying away, not at all 
sanguine about the offer. 

Lucilla locked herself in her own room, and began 
walking up and down with clasped hands. " I shall 
have to disappoint them again, and I am very sorry to 
do it. But if I can't fall in love with the people, I 
can't. I do not at all wish to marry, and I never will, 
without a just love and respect for the man I accept. 
As for Lord Amesbury, I have always felt vexed when 
I had to dance with him, and that feeling, and the 
dance over, I forgot him entirely. But I only care 
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for my mother in these things, for she takes them sa 
to heart. It is in the nature of mothers to wish to get 
rid of their grown-up daughters, I suppose. The man 
I TTiTist refuse, I can do no other." 

A little before noon Lucilla was found by her mother 
working busily at carpet- work. Lady Ashford bustled 
about, thinking of the *^yes " or " no" with a nervous 
sensation she could not conceal, but she had a feeling 
of the danger of words. 

At length his lordship was announced, and entered 
in a livelier manner than usual. Lady Ashford shook 
him almost affectionately by the hand, and coloured.. 
Lucilla also gave him her hand with calm politeness. 
To a sensitive man this would have struck a chill, but 
Lucilla^s suitor was fenced about by the Earl of Ames- 
bury. Some commonplaces passed between him and 
her ladyship, who, after begging him to be seated,, 
withdrew. 

He stood before Lucilla, with a light chair in his hand 
for a minute or two. He was very tall, slender, and so 
utterly upright that his head always seemed to be a 
little thrown back. His profile was very good : his hair 
and eyes dark, and his colour neither too high, nor too- 
widely spread over his cheeks. He was always called 
handsome at first sight. Lefcty said of him, " He is not 
bad-looking, but oh, so insipid !" 

He drew his chair somewhat in front of Lucilla, and 
seated himself 

"Miss Ashford, your parents have doubtless in- 
formed you of my object in requesting an interview 
with you." 

Lucilla bowed. 
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"You must have seen by my attentions to you, 
what my wishes are. To be accepted by you has 
been, for some months, my greatest ambition. Nobody 
but you can diffuse a new lustre on my life. My toils, 
my pursuits of every kind, will be lightened and 
, adorned by your presence at my table, in my ancestral 
hall, in my moments of leisure. Beauty and grace like 
yours would enhance the splendour of a throne, yet I 
dare raise my ^eyes to them, and ask them to be 
mine." 

Lucilla sat calmly gazing on Lord Amesbury during 
this address. As he paused, she was on the point of 
speaking ; but he waved his hand. 

" Hear me to the end, dearest Miss Ashford ! Hear 
me tell you how your sweet countenance has been 
before me, even in the midst of my political labours, — 
how it has been borne to me on every ray of the sun- 
light, on every glimmer of the moon. May I hope that 
the shadow alone will not henceforth be mine, but that 
I may hold this hand for ever V* 

Lucilla drew back the hand he attempted to take. 

"I am afraid," she said, "I cannot reply as you 
'vi^ould wish to your flattering request." 

" You cannot mean to withdraw your tacit encourage- 
ment of my sedulous attentions." 

" I cannot allow that I, in any way, encouraged 
them, and I should be untrue to my own principles, 
and untrue to you, if I accepted your offer." 

" This is, perhaps, only maidenly reticence. My rank 
and fortune are such as entitle me to address you ; and 
affection and admiration will place the coronet on your 
lovely brow." 
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*' I thank you for your kind expressions. Without a 
true affection, rank and splendour are as nothing to 
me. 

" Do you doubt mine f ' 

" I, of course, do not question your kind words ; but 
I cannot return them. I am very sorry if I give you 
pain, but indeed I can do no other." 

He started up ; he was plainly confused and amazed 
at her refusal. She grew compassionate, and felt her- 
self rather a wretch ; but, as she said, she could do na 
other. 

" Perhaps, madam," he said, resuming his seat, " I 
have been too sudden in addressing you. Can I hope 
that, with time and further intimacy, your answer may 
be different T 

" I will not deceive you for an instant ; it cannot 
be different. With your advantages you will easily 
find one more worthy whom you may endow with 
them." Then, looking at him with a smile, she said, 
" The world is all before you, where to choose." 

He pushed his chair from her with some vio- 
lence. 

" This, then, is my answer ?" 

Lucilla rose. 

" It is my deliberate answer. I am very, very sorry 
to give you pain." 

His flushed face made her very compassionate. She 
held out her hand. 

" I hope we may continue friends," she said. 

He waved off the proffered hand, caught up his hat 
and whip, and strode to the door. He paused there an 
instant. 
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" I hope, Miss Ashford, your future life may be as 
happy as I would have made it." 

The anger in his eyes and tones proved that the hope 
was rather irony than charity. Lueilla sank down on 
her chair, as he closed the door, with the exclamation, 
"** Oh, mother, mother ! — ^and you have wished me to 
marry that man !" 



CHAPTER vnr. 

" In your fine frame, hath .love no quality ?" — Shakspeaee. 

Lord Amesbury rushed rather than ran down the 
stairs, and in a haughty manner bade the servant-in- 
waiting to order up his horse. 

" Sir Aubyn, my lord " 

" Enough ; order the horse at once !" 

When the groom brought it to the door, a fine wolf- 
bound, of the Caucasian breed, bounded up the steps> 
greeting his master with violent joy. 

" Down, Rolf ! down ! " said Lord Amesbury, re- 
pulsing the animal. While thus engaged, Hylton came 
slowly up the steps, watching the noble creature. 

" Your dog is splendid. Lord Amesbury. I never saw 
•one of the same breed so perfect." He bowed as he 
spoke. 

There was just a bend of the proud head, accompa- 
nied by a withering glance, and his lordship almost 
galloped away. 

" What can I have done to offend the man of buck- 
Tam ?" thought Hylton. 

Sir Aubyn and Harry witnessed the wrathful depar- 
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ture of the rejected suitor from the library, the windows 
of which commanded the approach to the house. Both 
made signs of disappointment, till Harry exclaimed : 

** I never took to the fellow, but — well, it would have 
been a splendid thing for her to have had Hawkshaw • 
It is fit for the dwelling of such a queenlike creature as 
Lucilla." 

"Yes," said Sir Aubyn, "it's vexatious. But she 
shall never be persuaded into wealth and splendour 
when the possessor of them is not to her mind." 

"Persuaded!" said Harry with a shrug; "I never 
knew her persuaded into anything, since she was thsCt 
high, gentle as she really is." 

"And, hang it all, who is to tell my lady?" said 
Sir Aubyn, starting up, with real annoyance in his 
face. 

" Depend upon it, sir, she knows it well. If we have 
been watching, you may be sure she has." 

But he left the room hurriedly, and found what he had 
-expected, Lady Ashford walking up and down the little 
•drawing-room with heightened colour and hasty steps, 
Lucilla sitting in the chair she had occupied during 
Lord Amesbury's proposal, and white and wistful in 
the face. 

" Lucilla says she is not undutiful. I say she is," ex- 
-claimed her ladyship, as Sir Aubyn entered. *' She 
reasons and reasons — I am sick of it, and what good 
■ever comes to a woman full of high-fangled notions, 
and stuff?" said the poor lady, throwing herself into an 
Arm-chair. 

"Go to Letty, or anywhere yqu like, child. You 
are only irritating your mother by your white look. 
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I wish you were more like other girls. No I don't, 
said he, laughing at himself. " Perhaps it would be 
better if you had more respect for earls ancl Hawk- 
shaw." 

Lueilla went quietly away, and begged Mrs. Mont- 
fort to go to her sister. " I've been obliged to offend 
my dear mother, and I am very wretched. Please go 
to her." 

'* Is Lord Amesbury gone ?" 

" Yes, aunt, and will not come back, for he was in 
high dudgeon when he went. Do you think me wrong 
for saying no to a, man I never could sympathise with, 
much less love ?" 

" You know my opinions on the subject of marriage, 
I won't repeat them. Don't cry and tremble, child ; 
the mother will soon forget." 

Letty looked solemnly at Lueilla when she appeared 
in the old schoolroom. 

** Is it over V she said. 

*' Toil are not going to be angry that I have rejected 
a coronet, and your favourite castle ?" said Lueilla. "I 
wish they had been offered to you." 

Letty flamed up. "I should have spumed them^ 
for the sake of the owner. And now, I suppose, I 
must never again make fun of that owner, in compli- 
ance with your precise rules ?" 

" My rules must not be broken, and, in all that 
regards me, Lord Amesbury is not to be canvassed or 
ridiculed." 

" The more's the pity," said Letty, "he was a capital 
subject for one^s small wit." 

The dinner that day was imusually quiet and dull. 
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Harry and Sir Aubyn exchanged a few words now 
and th'en on the inevitable subject of the general 
election, which the morning papers had rendered 
almost a certainty. Lady Ashford complained of 
headache, and sat heavy-eyed and silent. Aunt 
Millicent tried several times to be lively, but seemed 
herself out of spirits. Lucilla was evidently in dis- 
grace with her mother, who answered her rather 
sharply when she addressed her. Letty felt the 
general depression, but tried, politely, to do the hos- 
pitable part by Mr. Hylton. 

He saw that something had discomposed Lucilla, 
and watched her furtively, but he answered Letty's 
benevolent advances with his usual good breeding. 

" I had a very pleasant walk this morning," he said, 
"and came back just in time to see Lord Amesbury's 
beautiful vvolf-hound. It is quite a grand specimen of 
its race." 

" You have seen such dogs abroad ?" went on Letty. 

" Yes, they are rather troublesome to shepherds in 
the Caucasus, and in many other scantily-inhabited 
parts of the mountainous pastures in the neighbouring 
countries. Several times it happened to me to fall in 
with shepherds who had more than once lost nearly a 
whole flock of sheep by the ferocity of one of these 
hounds. They are subject to madness in a greater 
degree than dogs in our climate, and when they have 
worried a flock it has been found necessary to destroy 
every sheep that had been slightly torn by them. 
Sometimes madness would show itself among the 
sheep long after the attack of the dogs, and make the 
slaughter of the whola flock a duty." 

6 
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"How dreadful!" said Letty. "Lord Amesbury's 
dog came from some part of Greece, I believe." 

" I remember once seeing a dexterous and courageous 
thing done by a shepherd, who was urging on the sheep- 
dogs against one of these hounds. It was in a state of 
foaming madness, and the other dogs held back. The 
shepherd rushed on it, seized it with both hands by 
the throat, which he grasped till another man came up 
and despatched the poor brute with his long, sharp 
knife." 

Lucilla gave a little shudder. " That must have 
required great strength and courage," she said. 

" I don't think I could have risked my life in such 
a way for a thousand sheep," said Harry. 

The talk then became general, and Sir Aubyn related 
several curious anecdotes of foxhounds, ending by say- 
ing, " That Caucasian fellow of yours, Mr. Hylton, 
would have made a good study for Achilles and 
Cerberus." 

Harry was seized with a violent fit of coughing, 
and looked rather uneasily at Hylton, 'but he was 
imperturbable. 

The ladies retired shortly afterwards. 
A dissolution of Parliament having taken place, 
Treddlesham became the centre of interest with the 
Ashford family. To their astonishment, it was ru- 
moured that there would be an opponent in the field, 
and in due time Mr. Digby oflFered himself as a candi- 
date in the Liberal interest. His addresses to the 
voters of the little borough were highly popular, and 
his manner of canvassing won many applauders ; but 
the most respectable of the tradesmen held stanchly by 
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Sir Aubyn. " We have been too much accustomed to 
a gentleman not to see the face of a sneak under Mr. 
Digby's fine mask," was one declaration. " We have 
our old family, and a better ain't nowhere, and him 
we supports," was the speech of another shopkeeper, 
who had known Sir Aubyn as a boy. Mr. Digby's 
name, and addresses were stuck on all the walls, and 
under most of them was scrawled, in large letters: 
'' Who is Digby ?" 

It was about a fortnight after Lord Amesbury's 
rejection by Lucilla that the dissolution took place. 
Mr. Digby had lingered in London, enjoying the gossip 
and excitement consequent upon it. He was in the 
full tide of talk one morning at the Athenaeum, wheti 
Lord Amesbury came in. Digby made up to him 
at once. " So you are out," was his pleasant greet- 
ing. 

A stiff bow was the answer. 

•* These friends of mine are urging me to try for a 
seat. I should rather like to get into Parliament, 
having nothing to do, and having, some people assure 
me, a gift of speech." 

" Do you tell me this expecting my aid ?" 

" Why, no ; our politics do not exactly agree, though 
a Liberal-Conservative is half-way between a Whig 
and an old Tory." 

"I am a Liberal-Conservative," said his lordship; 
^* but what interest I have is already promised." Then 
there darted into his mind a suggestion of the demon 
wounded pride. " Sir Aubyn's borough — Treddlesham 
— a little borough near my place, might suit you. It 
is not exactly under my influence." 

6—2 
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*' No. It has been a close borough for many years 
in the Ashford family.*' 

" No reason that it should remain so." 

This suggestion revealed to the astute inquisitor 
into men's motives the fact of Lord Amesbury's recent 
defeat. He gave no sign of his discovery, of course. 
Digby often failed in his exploration of high motives, 
of mean ones, never. 

"In the run of things the old Tories must get their 
overthrow. And, now your lordship has suggested it, 
T think I should like to begin my parliamentary career 
on the ruins of an ancient Tory interest. A cousin of 
mine — Admiral Digby— lives within a few miles of the 
place, and would help me." 

" It will cost you money — say a thousand." 

" I don't mind that. I've no wife to make living 
expensive, and I'm tired of being an idle member of 
the community." 

"A good deal of scandal will be lost by this 
patriotism," thought Lord Amesbury. 

" Lucky for me that ladies do not now canvas in 
person for their friends. I don't know who could 
refuse a vote to Miss Ashford." 

A deeper red passed into Lord Amesbury's cheeks 
for a moment, and Digby had obtained a confirmation 
of his first impression. 

"I shall submit my address to the constituents to 
your lordship. I am new in these matters." 

" The only ones you are new in, Digby." 

The prospective M.P. bustled away, and left the Earl 
with his conscience a little disturbed. 

"He shall find that I have power to rouse her apa- 
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thetic feelings. I've no grudge against the old man, 
but she is doubtless vulnerable through him. Yet I'm 
half ashamed of leaguing myself with that scamp. 
However, it's done now," and he returned to his 
Tvmes. 

In this way Digby became a candidate for Treddle- 
sham, and Lord Amesbury his unacknowledged sup- 
porter. 

Lady Ashford having lost all interest in the out-of- 
door festivity, the school children only were treated 
with the usual summer holiday. Bernard, at Lucilla's 
earnest wish, had returned to help in making things 
pleasant for the little guests. Harry was too busy, 
and had never been very popular in these gatherings. 
He and his father were greatly annoyed at Digby's 
unwarrantable interference with what they almost 
considered their vested rights in Treddlesham. 

Sir Aubyn put forth a very quiet, sensible address to 
his "old friends," and then preserved a digniiSed 
silence, answering only by this Digby's incessant squibs 
and doggerel rhymes. 

" He he a 'cute chap, I'll warrant," said an old farmer 
to Sir Aubyn one day, " and writes mountebank stuff, 
that makes folk laugh ; but laws ! Sir Aubyn, he might 
as well try to carry off the hall in his alrny as turn you 
out. We all loves you, Sir Aubyn, and love isn't to 
buyed up like old hay." 

Sir Aubyn would repeat this and similar speeches 
with tears in his eyes. 

Lord Amesbury would not have found much gratifi- 
<;ation for his injured pride had he seen Lucilla, flushed 
And delighted in the midst of her school-party. " Let 
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us forget the Digby nightmare for a few hours," she 
had saii The children, old enough to observe any- 
thing but the cakes and sweetmeats, were heard to 
remark, " The ladyship looks quite sorrowful." 

One incident must not be omitted. Hylton had 
bribed a beautiful little girl, by means of unlimited 
"suckles," to sit for her picture. The drawing was 
excellent, for he had expressed perfectly the sunny 
animation of the little face. Bernard came upon the 
group by chance, seized the sketch-book, and rushed 
up with it to Lucilla. Hylton followed slowly, with 
the small sitter. Lucilla and Letty were both eager in 
expressing their delight. Hylton did not dare to fix 
his eyes on the face he loved so reverently, lest they 
should betray his extreme pleasure at its expression 
of unrestrained approval. He put the child forward, 
who was instantly caressed by both sisters. 

" Do you like being painted ?" asked Mrs. Montfort. 

" He," pointing to Hylton, " dave me all these 
suckles," showing her lapful. 

Soon after a summons from Harry called Bernard 
away, and Hylton went in to work at the draperies of 
his picture, for he was anxious to escape from the 
dangerous delight of Lucilla's presence. " I ought not 
to have come here,*' was a constant irritating thought. 
But there was sweetness even in the hopeless love. 
" For a few days more let me see her, and then reso- 
lutely renounce her. I cannot free myself till the 
portrait is finished." He worked languidly, and feeling 
that he was not working well^ left his easel and 
walked slowly into Treddlesham to post a letter. It 
had a foreign direction, and he gazed wistfully at it as 
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he set forth, with sounds of music and meniment, the 
sweetest of all the earth's merrimentvS, childish shout- 
ing and laughter, in his ear. " I have been weak 
indeed to rush into an almost irresistible temptation, 
knowing what I know of English conventionalities. 
Yet what moments are those when I forget eveiy thing 
but her loveliness, and gentle womanly expression of 
thoughts that might suit angels!" 

He roused himself from this mood and turned into 
the High Street of the little town. As he came near 
the post-oflSce he saw Digby, and — yes ! Lord Ames- 
bury, in close colloquy. A suspicion of Digby's sup- 
porter entered his head. What, however, could induce 
his lordship to oppose Sir Aubyn's interest ? He 
smiled at his supposition, and came up with them. 
They stood so as to prevent his slipping his letter into 
the box. To his courteous request that they would 
stand aside for an instant, Digby answered : 

" You come from the enemy's quarters ; I don't see 
why I should stand aside for you." This in jest, and 
moving a step or two. " How go on the portraits ?" 

"Well, I thank you," said Hylton ; and, bowing to 
both, he turned back, having posted his letter. 

He could not avoid hearing some words, as it at first 
seemed, of their interrupted conversation : " Of course 
he's a scamp, as your lordship justly remarks : some 
needy prot4g4 of Bernard Merton's, and a romantic, 
pompous fellow, daubing somebody at the Park, I 
imagine ; perhaps Miss " 

But Digby was prevented from uttering the name 
by Hylton's sudden, impetuous return. 

"Mr. Digby, your character as a defamer is well 
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known. I am fair game, for I am, as you say, a 
proUg4 of Mr. Merton's, though not needy ; but you 
shall not connect the name of Ashford with any n^me 
you choose to disparage." 

Lord Amesbury looked on Vith supercilious stiflTness. 
"You obstruct our way, sir. I am prepared for haughty 
words from j^^our mouth ; I have heard of you from 
others." 

Hylton took no notice of him. 

" Mr. Digby, I am admitted to the society of Ash- 
ford Park as a gentleman, and I insist on your apolo- 
gising for the epithet you applied to me just now." 

'*And the penalty, sir, if he refuses?" said Lord 
Amesbury. 

" A horsewhipping wherever I may next meet him." 

" Come, come,** said Digby, as people began to collect 
round tliem, though at a distance, being awed by the 
Earl. " I did not mean all I said, but you may get 
out your horsewhip for all I care.** 

" You retract the epithet ?'* 

" Well, well, be satisfied. I spoke hastily.** 

Hylton thought it best to avoid a street quarrel, and 
said, looking both offenders in the face, " I accept those 
words as a retractation.'* 

" You do well, sir, for all this is unseemly enough,*' 
said Lord Amesbury. 

" All insults are unseemly," was Hylton*s rejoinder, 
as he left them. 

The grocer, before whose window this scene had 
passed, gave vent to his wrath when the new candi- 
date and his friend departed. " That pale man doesn't 
want for pluck, and t'other*s a sneak, and no mistake* 
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He'll get no vote from me, though Hoggins speechified 
so grand about him. Insulting Sir Aubyn's visitor 
I suppose he calls liberty. If that's what his liberty 
means, I hope he'll get a dose of the same sample on 
Friday." 

"You might get quit of all your rotten eggs upon 
him and that lordship, Muster Binfield," said an old 
woman, " and many as I knows of 'ull be glad. I 
seed him a-kissing my daughter-in-law, though she 
boxed his ears right hearty. That's his way of buying 
the men's votes, as he thinks ; in my days it was slip- 
ping a guinea into a pretty woman's hand. But, lawk ! 
who'd take his kissing on 'em for a favour ?" 

" Hush, missis," said a portly man in a white apron^ 
who had crossed over when there had seemed a pro- 
mise of an altercation between the gentlemen. " Old 
wives knows nothing of principles — as how should 
they? and principles is what Mr. Digby stands 
upon." 

" And I'm bound they'll break under him, and crack 
his bones," said the old crone, " all the same as a rotten 
ladder." 

Mr. Binfield retreated into his shop with dignity 
so soon as Hoggins joined the little knot of idlers. 
Hoggins was a Digbyite, and did good service to his 
principal with his well-hung tongue. He was the 
barber of the town, a very Demosthenes in the opinion 
of his many customers. " I don^t change words with 
old women," he went on, " but any gentleman standing 
here as would like to hear Mr. Digby's last address 
may come into my shop and hear it read. It beats 
the speeches in the House, all as ever I've noticed; 
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and we're tired of being represented in Parliament by 
a dummy." 

^Tm of opinion that we lives and thrives better 
than many as gets a whole newspaper side of words in 
small print from their members. It's my belief half 
the speeches in the Parliament House does as much 
good as if they'd been made to Hoggins's wig-blocks. 
So, hooray for Sir Aubyn !" There was a laugh at 
this harangue, which came from a merry-faced farmer, 
who had heard part of the talk. 

" Farmers are incapable of comprehending progress," 
said Hoggins. "Great idees don't consort with pigs 
and turnips. The intellects of the nation don't live 
behind dungheaps and haystacks." 

" They squeezes themsells into barbers* lather-boxes, 
and sits on razors," retorted the farmer. " Give me a 
hearty landlord like Sir Aubyn, and intellecs may 
make whatever noise they please, to satisfy wise heads 
like Hoggins's." With this he moved on, and the little 
crowd dispersed. 

Lord Amesbury, while he felt some disgust at Digby's 
vulgar rudeness, was glad that it had stung Hylton. 
"I hate the fellow," he muttered to himself. His 
hatred arose from an unconscious jealousy of Hylton's 
superior intellect, which made itself felt like an invi- 
sible pervading odour. The proud man also could not 
endure his having been a witness of the accident at 
the pool. He was obliged, moreover, in parting, to 
bear a very warm shake of the hand from Digby ; and 
this he put down to Hylton's account, pride being of 
all human weaknesses the most unreasonable. 

The election was to take place on the day after this. 
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Sir Aubyn had put himself to no trouble about it after 
the first canvas — a usual ceremony with him at all 
the Treddlesham elections. Harry and Bernard had^ 
however, watched the progress of the adversary, and 
filled up gaps where they considered Sir Aubyn too 
fastidiously reticent. 

The morning was ushered in by great demonstra- 
tions on the side of the Liberal candidate. Flags, 
shoutings, bands of music, and ribbons in profusion. 
Later in the day a sturdy and compact body of the 
tenantry of the Ashford estate entered the main street^ 
brilliantly decked with true-blue bows. 

Hoggins was equal to the occasion, and harangued 
his many customers, who apparently thought their 
votes would be the more weighty for being accom- 
panied by smooth chins. "Parliament nor nothing 
ain't what it was in the days of our ignorance," said 
Hoggins. " When the body of the people, which is the 
heart of the nation, couldn't read or write, they took 
all sorts of lies for gospel, and just gave their vote to 
any rich fool as gave them a gold or silver token ; but 
now, we, the people, knows as good as the nobs, and 
we gets the best article, not the one as grows at our 
doors, and gives itself out as the best." 

" I suppose Digby ain't given you no token," put in 
a sober-looking man. " He ain't showed me that kind- 
ness neither, but I've got a bit of a bargain about some 
waste." 

Hoggins suspended his operation. "I border you 
off my premises. That is slander, and paid for by 
t'other party, no doubt." 

" Well, the waste ain't Digby's, in course," said the 
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man, and went out, laughing and winking at the 
virtuously indignant master of the shop. 

The breakfast-table at the Hall was very lively that 
morning. Lady Ashford's astonished wrath at the 
Digby opposition had superseded for the time her 
wounded feeling at Lucilla's refusal of the long-desired 
alliance. She was cross-questioning Harry on the 
right of such a person as Digby to interfere with an 
Ashford borough, and he was endeavouring to make 
things plain to her, when Bernard burst into the 
room. 

" Well ! Here is a piece of capital fun for you all, 
ladies and gentlemen. What do you think ? I have 
the most credible assurance that Hylton horsewhipped 
two men yesterday in Treddlesham High Street." 

Hylton coloured violently, while everybody made 
some exclamation. 

"Bernard," said Lucilla, "what will you have us 
believe next ?" 

" Good friend," said Hylton, " you ought to know 
that * credible assurance' is always guilty of the worst 
perversions. I horsewhipped nobody; but I threat- 
ened one man with the horsewhip." 

All looked amazed. 

" And who was he ?" said Sir Aubyn. 

" Digby," was the answer. 

Letty and Mrs. Montfort clapped their hands. 

"Tell us the story," said Sir Aubyn. "I can't 
imagine how Digby could bring on a row with you." 

Hylton felt that Lucilla's eyes were fixed on him, 
and hesitated a moment. 

"/ was told," said Bernard, "by an eye-witness 
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that Mr. Hylton quarrelled with Lord Amesbury and 
Digby, who were in close talk together before Bin- 
field's, and " 

"Lord Amesbury!" almost roared Harry. '*He, 
then, has been the snake-in-the-grass we've looked for 
so long in vain. How in the world did they faU foul 
of you, Hylton ?' 

Hylton told the story, suppressing the offensive 
words. Sir Aubyn got up, and clapped him on the 
back. 

" But," said Bernard, " I wish you wouldn't spoil 
my tale, old fellow. My edition of the row is much 
the best. I should have enjoyed seeing you horsewhip 
both — prig and sneak they are." 

Lady Ashford looked angrily at the unconscious 
Lucilla, and suddenly left the table. 

Helton was the only person to whom this movement 
was inexplicable. It informed Lucilla of what was 
passing in her mother's mind, and she hastily followed 
her. ' 

Then Mrs. Montfort laughed heartily, and Letty 
joined. Sir Aubyn tried to look grave for his wife^s 
sake, but at last gave way to the general merriment. 
Hylton sat bewildered. 

" We are not laughing at Lady Ashford, my good 
sir," said Sir Aubyn, " but at your having innocently 
catered to our malignant feelings. Many times in my 
life I have said of Digby, ' I should like to horsewhip 
that fellow ;' and now I wish you had had the necessary 
implement in your hand." 

" Who told you of my adventure ?" said Hylton to 
Bernard. 
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" Binfield. He did not say that he saw you horse- 
whip the two fellows, but he had it on credible assur- 
ance that you waylaid them in the lane, and had it 
out with them." 

Hylton smiled. *' This is a wonderful improvement 
upon the fact. Binfield^s notion of poetical justice." 

Mrs. Montfort, after breakfast, hastened to the little 
-drawing-room and found there, as she had expected, 
Lady Ashford and Lucilla. The mother lying on the 
43ofa with a pocket-handkerchief in her hand, and 
Lucilla kneeling by her side. 

" Aunt Millicent, my mother insists that I am the 
•cause of the Digby opposition. She says Lord Ames- 
bury^ supports that disagreeable man because he is 
justly offended at my rejection. Can you imagine 
anything so mean ? I cannot. And if it is the truth, 
it justifies me for refusing him." 

" That's how she goes on arguing," said poor Lady 
Ashford ; " though anybody with a grain of sense 
must know it is as I say. And I consider it a' great 
impertinence in Mr. Hylton to have threatened any 
friend of Lord Amesbury's in his very presence." 

"Lord Amesbury should have checked his friend's 
vulgar insolence," said Mrs. Montfort. 

" I knew you'd take her part before you came in,^' 
said Lady Ashford. " She goes on refusing and refus- 
ing, till we shall have nothing but enemies to stir up 
all this sort of strife in our own place ; and Sir Aubyn 
will have no peace nor comfort as long as he lives." 

To this there could be no answer, and Mrs. Mont- 
fort made a sign to Lucilla to leave them. She kissed 
her mother's hand and went sadly out ; wondering at 
the strangeness of the present state of things. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

" Tell us where is Fancy bred, 
Or in the heart or in the head V 

Shaespease. 

A fine day had ushered in the polling. Sir Aubyn 
drove in due state to the chief inn, according to his 
<5ustom, and was received with loud cheers, among 
which some hisses intruded themselves. He was ac- 
companied by Harry and Bernard. " Bless his good- 
natured face !'' was the cry of the women as the carriage 
drove by. 

Hoggins, "bespattered with yellow," as Bernard 
•described him, stood among the Digbyites, foremost 
and solemn. Digby had made his entry some time 
before, and kept out of sight when Sir Aubyn ap- 
peared. 

Many of the neighbours and personal friends of the 
Ashfords came, ostentatiously bedizened with blue 
ribbons, on foot and horseback to greet Sir Aubyn's 
•entrance into Treddlesham. The body of tenants 
before mentioned crowded about his carriage, shaking 
hands with him, and raising a loud " Long live Sir 
Aubyn and our old Constitution !" 

Digby's party made a counter display of enthusiasm, 
•but a comparatively feeble one. It was observed that 
none of the Hawkshaw family were present. 

The opposition made the proceedings peculiarly 
interesting. Indignation warms the blood and makes 
the tongue eloquent. Sir Aubyn, as an injured land- 
lord, was twice as important as one simply paramount. 
The groans and hisses, mutually poured forth as occa- 
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sion required, were intensely exciting to the Treddle- 
sham people; something much more delightful than 
the old ceremony of Sir Aubyn's carriage and four, 
bQws, and smiles. 

After a great running to and fro, and posting up 
of the "state of the poll" every hour. Sir Aubyn 
was declared once again the chosen member for the 
borough. 

He made a neat speech, composed by Harry, who 
dreaded his father's quotations, and was then dragged 
home by the exultant crowd of his followers. 

Digby had not waited to hear his defeat announced. 
He consoled himself by thinking, first, that he had 
had a good deal of fun and excitement for his money ;, 
next, that he had annoyed Sir Aubyn and his proud 
lady ; and, last of all, that he had got a footing in 
Hawkshaw. Lord Amesbury considered this footing 
one of the injuries Lucilla had entailed upon him. 

After the hospitalities consequent upon the election 
had taken place at Ashford Park, invitations for a 
mixed ball were sent round. These included the smaller 
gentry in the town and immediate neighbourhood, with 
a due proportion of the higher families, as Sir Aubyn 
would not agree to any very marked division of ranks. 
The ball was therefore the more amusing to the fashion- 
ables, and the more gratifying to the self-love and 
curiosity of those without the pale. There had been a 
little contest between Sir Aubyn and my lady as to the 
propriety of asking Lord Amesbury. Sir Aubyn settled 
it by saying, '* If he refuses we shall know on what 
terms we stand, and so far I give in to you, my lady ;, 
but I believe he abetted Digby in an underhand way 
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that I don't at all admire. Things have come out that 
surprise me. But's all over now, and I'm glad Lucilla 
sent him off as she did." 

"Don't you see, that has been the cause of hid 
conduct." 

" Do you urge that as an excuse ? Surely, if you are 
convinced of his meanness, you must give him up, as 
I do, and as most honest people would do." 

" Why, of course he would not have acted so if he 
had been an accepted lover.'* 

" Well, well, my lady — ^you don't or you won't see 
beyond that unlucky coronet. There are plenty more 
in the market." 

"But who is to make Lucilla reasonable about 
them ?" 

" Ah, that I don't know," said Sir Aubyn, and made 
his escape." 

And now Mrs. Montfort's portrait was so nearly 
finished that Hylton formally begged Sir Aubyn and 
my lady to give their opinion of it. Bernard and the 
two girls had seen it, and Hylton had been fully repaid 
for his labour by Lucilla's delight in it. Mrs. Montfort had 
not allowed of her presence during the sittings, being 
resolved to give no opportunities for the Othello in- 
fluence she had detected ; so that the first view of the 
lovely and majestic figure was at once a sort of rapture 
and surprise to her niece. Sir Aubyn and Harry ex- 
pressed their approval warmly, and Sir Aubyn's eyes 
glistened with tears, which came readily to them on 
the least occasion, much more on this." 

" You will have the applause of posterity, as well as 

7 
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the praise of all who now see your noble work," said 
he. " What thinks my lady ?' 

" It is a very good likeness, but not so good-looking 
as Millicent," was her sentence. 

" Oh, mother !" exclaimed Lucilla ; " it has so much 
ideal beauty that it is much more than merely a good 
likeness." 

" The ideal is always too much for me, as you know, 
child. It's a very pretty picture." And she turned 
away. 

Lucilla muttered "pretty" in a low voice, then 
checked herself. 

Mrs. Montfort laughed. 

" I think myself very handsome on canvas, I assure 
you — handsomer than my glass ever told me I was, 
and consequently I am bound to think Mr. Hylton a 
great artist." 

Hylton bowed in a jesting manner. 

" I never liked any pictures but EaflFaelle's when I 
was in Italy, and have noticed but few in England, so 
I am no critic, and deserve no credit for my opinion, 
but I assert, nevertheless, that Mr. Hylton wiU obtain 
and deserve a place among the first of painters, old 
and new. Just tell me who there is beside, who could 
make an aged face come out like that, not disguising 
the age one bit. I've seen many portraits of friends 
and acquaintances, which were called good for this, and 
good for that, and perhaps were so ; but I never saw 
a countenance given in so noble a way, unless by 
KaflFaelle's pencil." 

" Then ycm are " began Mr. Hylton. 

" Don't tell me I'm a good subject — a horrid word ; 
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I know I*m that ; but you have turned the subject 
into — ^yes,. I will say it — into a poem." 

Lucilla clapped her hands. 

'* Just my thought ; that face suggests all kinds of 
beautiful and noble things." 

" Just like Millicent. She gets more fanciful every 
day, I think," said Lady Ashford. 

Bernard's delight in Mrs. Montfort's speech was un- 
bounded. 

" I told you, Hylton, I should bring you among the 
divinities. Well have you played your part, old 
fellow." 

He shook hands with Hylton, Mrs. Montfort, and 
Lucilla; with Letty he had already shaken hands 
half-a-dozen times, as he pointed out different excel- 
lencies in the painting, obtained her sympathy, and 
praised her remarks. 

"Just observe the hands, Letty. It is, and has 
been, the abominable habit of painters, good and bad, 
to paint anybody's hands on to anybody's portrait, so 
destroying a characteristic feature of the likeness. 
These hands are Mrs. Montfort's, and have in- 
dications of her age, beautifully modelled as they 
are." 

Letty agreed, and when the others had retired to a 
little distance, she went up to Hylton and shook hands 
with him, so expressing her pleasure. 

" And whose possession is this grand picture to be V* 
said Harry. 

"Mine," answered Bernard, "and when I settle 
down at Ellersby I shall claim it." 

Mrs. Montfort's eyes filled with tears. 

7—2 
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"I wish you would settle down at EUersby — poor 
deserted place." 

After a little more talk all left the room but Lucilla. 
At her request the painting remained uncovered. She 
seated herself at her aunt's feet and gazed fixedly on 
it. At last she said : 

" You like Mr. Hylton, do you not ?" 

" Very much. I think him a perfect gentleman, as 
well as a great painter ; and as to his intellect, I am 
too far beneath it to pronounce a judgment upon it.*^ 
Here the discreet lady gave greater point to her 
eulogy by stopping short, and saying rather coldly^ 
" Yes, I like him." 

" You would not be yourself if you didn't. I have 
been rather envious of the talks you must have had, 
morning after morning, and I have longed to interrupt 
you and take my share in them." 

" Yours would have been the lion's share, for you 
are capable of understanding his best talk." 

"I love to hear it; though when Harry and he 
argue I have little chance of comprehending. But he 
would tell you of his travels and of his adventures, 
and that is delightful." 

Othello again looked grimly on Mrs. Montfort. 

" He admires you," went on Lucilla, " very much. 
How could two such delightful people fail to get on 
well together ! I'm so sorry he is going. One comes 
across such a person only now and then." This little 
reflection was uttered with a sigh. "Bernard told me 
that Mr. Hylton was due at Trieste early in next 
month. I told Bernard that he had never brought us 
such a charming proUg^ before." 
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Mrs. Montfort was aghast. 

" What said Bernard ?" was her rejoinder. 

"He only made a ridiculous bow. I like Mr. 
Hylton, too, for enjoying Bernard's wit and fun so 
heartily. Oh ! we shall miss him." 

The luncheon-bell came to Mrs. Montfort's rescue. 
Lucilla ran hastily out. Her aunt walked up and 
down the room for a few minutes. " Why am I such 
a foreboder of trouble. All her words show nothing 
but a common feeling. But when did Lucilla speak 
of any man in this way? I won't have dismal 
fancies. Othello, I defy you!" And she went to 
luncheon. 

That afternoon Mabel Willis asked to see Mrs. Mont- 
fort, and was admitted. Little Sally ushered her in, 
and was told to look at the picture. Mabel also 
received permission to do the same. The two stood 
before it with grave faces. 

" What do you think of it, Sally r 

" Please, ma'am, as its frightful." 

Mrs. Montfort and Mabel laughed. 

" That's a new view of it. Wha^. do you mean by 
frightful r 

" Please, ma'am, it's you, and it ain't you ; and 
that's what they say a ghost is." The child looked 
behind the easel. " It ain't got your back, ma'am ; so 
it can't get out." 

" You're a first-rate critic, Sally ; I shall tell Mr. 
Hylton what you say." 

" He won't be angry, for he gives me a pat and 
sometimes a sugar-plum, when I passes him." 

•' Ah ! I thought you were bribed." 
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Just then there came a tap at the door, and Mr. 
Hylton peeped in, and was about to retreat. 

" Come in, pray ; I am listening to the profoundest 
critic of your picture that has yet viewed it." 

*' My friend Sally ! What does she say T 

When told, Hylton laughed heartily. He glanced, too, 
at Mabel, as she curtsied, theu nodded to Mrs. Montfort. 

" Just what we were talking about, I think/' 

" Exactly," was his reply. 

" If you have time now, I will ask her to sit to you.'^ 

He glanced at his watch. " Half an hour. Quite 
enough." 

" I shall tell Sally to sit for you too, for there's a 
good deal of a rather unpleasant feminine defect in the 
other, which I do not encourage." 

Hylton laughed again. " She is just the peasant 
beauty that I have been looking for." 

This whispered dialogue over, Mrs. Montfort told 
Mabel that Mr. Hylton wished to take a sketch of her 
and Sally. "That is if your mother can spare you for 
an hour or so." 

Mabel looked much pleased, and Sally put on an 
important air. 

Mr. Hylton placed them in the light he required, 
and then waited for Mabel to take an easy posture. 
He wanted her for a cottage scene he was painting ; 
Sally sat bolt upright on the floor at Mabel's feet, and 
set her plain little features into their gravest expres- 
sion. 

" Please, sir, oughtn't I to have something to hold T 

" By all means," said Hylton, and took a small box 
from his pocket. " Hold that, but don't open it." 
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Sally grinned a most undignified grin, and looked 
at the box as if it were an old acquaintance. 

The sketch was taken in half an hour, and then 
Mr. Hylton covered up the easel, and went away, first 
having delighted Sally with a large sugar-plum from 
the box. 

"And now, Mabel, what do you want to say to me ?" 

" Please, ma'am, mother sends you this letter from 
my aunt Smith ers, and asks you to read it." 

"Go away, Sally,^* said Mrs. Montfort; and that 
young person departed, anxious to tell the news of 
her having " been set to have her picture taken, all as 
if she had been Mrs. Montfort." 

The aunt's, letter being read, Mrs. Montfort turned 
to Mabel, "I see by this that you still hanker after 
* the dress-making,' and are desirous of being a shop- 
woman ?" 

" Yes, ma'am, and mother thinks my aunt's offer a 
very good one ; but she doesn't like going agin your 
advice, ma'am." 

" What does father say ?" 

" He doesn't wish it ; but mother tells him he ain't 
no knowledge of girls' works, and likings." 

" Well, Mabel, you are instructing him. I have no 
right to oppose your mother's wishes ; and your aunt, 
I hope, will take care of you. Come to me before you 
go to London. I shall have something for you.'' 

Mabel curtsied and went her way. 
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CHAPTER X. 

** If you deny to dance, lefs hold more chat." 

Shakspease. 

The ball at Ashford Park rivalled the election at 
Treddlesham. There was more talk about the first, 
more bustle about the second. The discussions as to 
dress were, of course, more numerous than those con- 
cerning votes and principles. Tea-parties became 
intensely Uvely in some circles; dinner-talk much 
more fluent in others. 

Miss Jobling, who was profuse in her hospitality, 
and regaled her visitors with as many long words as 
muffins, took advantage of the occasion to give an 
entertainment. Speculations about the Hawkshaw 
party were afloat, which came very near the truth ; 
and Miss Jobling's guests took up the subject. 

** If he comes to the ball, of course he has not been 
refused," said Mrs. Blandish, a great personage in the 
little circle, " but I doubt if he's made the offer. IVe 
seen high people in my time, and it*s seldom as a 
baronet's daughter sends an earl to the right about." 

The as grated on Miss Jobling's ear, and she substi- 
tuted the proper " that." 

" Miss Ashford may be called a Phoenix, certainly — " 

" Why, that's an ugly thing enough, and only stuck 
up on fire offices ; why, I don't under-come-stumble," 
broke in Mrs. Damper, the wife of a retired cornfactor. 
"Now Miss Ashford, Miss Jobling, ain't no way 
ugly." 

" I was going to say that she is an extraordinary 
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demoDstration of female loveliness, and as such might 
select from the highest and noblest in the royal 
circle." 

"Ah ! you are such a storehouse of language/' said 
a pale, thin little woman. "English is indebted to 
you. Seldom do we hear it in its purity." 

This lady had written several trdcJcs, as Mrs. Damper 
would have called them. 

" It was my devotion to language that made me get 
some votes for Mr. Digby. His speeches were — " (Miss 
Jobling paused to draw the most descriptive word from 
her store) — " were mellifluous." 

"Ah !" sighed the pale woman, partly with delight, 
partly with envy. 

" I hear Mrs. Hitchcock and family are invited ; 
indeed, I saw the card stuck on the top of the card- 
plate in Hitchcock's parlour. I think Sir Aubyn goes 
a thought too low in the ladder," said Mrs. Damper. 

" It's my belief that goes agin the grain with my 
lady," said Mrs. Blandish. 

" No doubt," was loudly uttered by the less promi- 
nent of the guests. 

"A woman always has the finest perceptions of 
grades and qualifications," said Miss Jobling. 

" What Tm wondering about," put in a loud-voiced, 
jolly-looking woman, "is whether Mrs. Hitchcock's 
green silk gown will bear turning again." 

" Mrs. Pinshun, too, '11 be puzzled to make her lace 
flounce hold together," said another. 

"Let us be philanthropic, ladies. Happy those 
whose purses can bear a superincumbent weight." 
With these words. Miss Jobling rang for the tea-things 
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to be removed, and the card-tables to be brought 
out." 

" I have b6en debating/* said Miss Jobling to Mrs. 
Blandish, the smartest person of the little company, 
" whether to order lace lappets to my cap, or pendent 
flowers." 

" Flowers, of course, my dear — they are always full 
dress. Lace can be worn anywhere ; but flowers for 
a ball-room." 

Soiiie gentlemen soon after made their appearance, 
and a whist-party was formed. Cakes, custards, and 
negus concluded the entertainment. 

Mrs. Hitchcock and her daughters were surprised 
the next morning in a maze of muslin and pink ribbons 
by Miss Jobling. 

"Excuse the litter," said the mother; "my girls 
make their own skirts, and flounces now are legion." 

" I came to tell you that I can take one of your girls 
in my fly on Tuesday ; only I must make conditions 
for the observance of punctuality." 

" You are always very kind. Miss Jobling. One of 
them shall be ready at any time after nine." 

" Mr. Hitchcock is a person whose knowledge of our 
great people can be trusted. Has he ever told you 
that Lord Amesbury has proposed to Miss Ashford ? 
If he has, and is an accepted lover, I should like to be 
ready with a little compliment to Lady Ashford. Such 
civilities are always acceptable." 

"My husband has said nothing to me on the 
subject," was the reply. " It is not known among the 
tenants on either estate, I am certain." 

" Thank you. What beautiful muslins ! Your daugh- 
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ters are sure of partners. Perhaps his lordship will 
be at the ball, and then I can make observations/* 
With this Miss Jobling took her leave. 

The two girls began to laugh. 

" Fancy her making a speech to Lady Ashford, with 
her words picked out of that stupid dictionary, and as 
long as this horrid flounce," said one. 

" She is kind, however, in preventing us from enter- 
ing the room as if we had come out of a nest," an- 
swered the other. 

Mrs. Hitchcock was a womau of good birth and 
education, whose husband ran through his property in 
the first few years of their marriage, and now managed 
the property of others. He was not exactly an agent, 
his wife would say, but he was considered one by 
everybody else." 

The Ashford family were busy on the day of the 
ball in superintending the ornamentation of the rooms* 
By the hour fixed for the arrival of the guests, hall, 
staircases, and drawing-rooms were a complete fairy 
palace of fiowers and lights. Sir Aubyn took great 
delight in this festivity, " as," he said, "he knew it 
gave pleasure, and not weariness, like the London 
dances." My lady considered it a fatigue, but the 
girls thoroughly enjoyed it. 

Bernard wondered that Hylton was working so 
busily, instead of helping. Hylton had some merit in 
keeping away. His departure was fixed for the third 
day after the ball, and he found that with this painful 
prospect he had more diflSculty in avoiding any oppor- 
timity of talk with Lucilla. He begged Mrs. Montfort 
to give him her last sitting, and worked vigorously till 
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he felt he might be detaining her from the merriment 
of the preparations. 

" I think," he said at last, " I may release you now. 
I should not have asked for a sitting this morning but 
that my time is short, and I am not quite able to enter 
into the mirth below." 

"I am sorry you are going. I shall miss your 
pleasant companionship, and I shall relapse into my 
old state of art ignorance." 

He came to her as she sat knitting, and with a 
sudden impulse expressed his great regret at leaving 
Ashford. 

'* It has made me feel as if T had a home once more. 
The charming country enjoyments, and everybody's 
kindness; how I shall miss them!" 

" What takes you to Trieste ? Perhaps that is an 
impertinent question. Forgive me if it is." 

"Dear Mrs. Montfort, no question from you could 
be impertinent. I can only tell you that a positive, 
I may say a sacred, duty calls me there. I have a 
sort of mystery in my life, which only time can clear 
up. Time will have effaced all your interest in me, 
possibly, before it does clear it up." 

" No, no," very earnestly from Mrs. Montfort. 

" I may tell you, however, that I am going to meet 
my father at Trieste." 

"A bad father, that is his trouble, poor fellow," 
thought Mrs. Montfort, and a cloud came over her 

face. 

" I see your interpretation of that avowal, and it 
must not continue in your mind an instant. My 
father I glory in. My father is the noblest and best 
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of created beings. Perhaps I have been wrong to open 
this sort of half confidence, but, dear Mrs. Montfort, 
my intercourse with you has made me love and vene- 
rate you, and I would not have you think I conceal 
anything that is shameful." 

" That I should always have felt to be impossible,, 
without any other assurance than my own obser- 
vation." 

She put out her hand. He kissed it with fervour. 

" I hope to come back to London in June or July. 
You will not have forgotten me by that time," ho 
added, with a smile. 

Sally's important and impatient face here showed 
itself through the half-open door. 

" Please, sir, Mr. Bernard says you're to come dowa 
in a — ^there — I've forgot " 

"A balloon, Sally?" 

"No, sir; a longer name — one sees sitch at a 
fair " 

" Sally is delightful," said Hylton. 

Mrs. Montfort nodded. 

" Is it a whirligig ?" he said. 

" That's it," with a satisfied sigh. 

Both her auditors laughed. 

" I'll come with you, Mr. Hylton. Run, Sally, and 
say the whirligig is coming." 

" Yes ; Pll not make a mistake now." 

Hylton was consulted on the placing of sundry vases^ 
and figures, and the gardeners appealed to him about 
their plants and wreaths. Merton overwhelmed him 
with reproaches for having left them so long without 
his help. 
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" I call you very selfish for keeping him away from 
us. Aunt Millicent." 

" And so do I," said Lucilla. 

Hylton was occupied with a refractory garland, and 
coloured unnoticed. 

The ball was to be graced by the presence of the 
Duke and Duchess of Winterton, and other no- 
tables with captivating tags to their names. The 
Duchess came at the particular request of Sir 
Aubyn, who allured her by describing the pleasure the 
presence of a real live duchess would confer on the 
Treddlesham worthies. She was a very good-natured 
woman, and assured Sir Aubyn that she should enjoy 
his ball better than any she had danced at in London. 
It would be impossible to describe the delight of the 
Treddlesham invited guests as the Duke's carriage 
drove through the little town in state. Even the un- 
invited felt an increase of importance, with the excep- 
tion of Hoggins, who, however, fed his vanity by 
harangues to the idlers in his shop on the " insolence 
of the aristocracy." 

The guests had assembled in their full number by 
ten o'clock, and dancing began. Lucilla and Letty 
were moving about everywhere, making sure that no 
unfortunate lacked a partner. Bernard had promised 
to dance with any unclaimed damsel, and was keeping 
his word. 

There was always a little crowd of chaperons 
clustered near the Duchess, Miss Jobling always in 
front. 

"You will see," said Lucilla to Bernard, "that she 
will make a set speech to her soon. I wish she would ; 
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the good-natured woman would take it gracefully, and 
only show a sparkle of amusement." 

But this was beyond Miss Jobling's audacity, and 
even more beyond her present power of language. I£ 
she had known of the Duchess's coming to the ball but 
an hour before her own arrival, something great in the 
opinion of all future Treddlesham tea-parties might 
have been uttered. But the occasion was lost. It was 
rather a matter of surprise to Miss Jobling and her 
attendant group that the Duchess danced, talked, and 
laughed like a young girl — as indeed she was. 

" Rather a deterioration of her exalted position, I 
should say; but juvenility prevents her from perceiv- 
ing the congruity of rank and dignity." 

"Her dimonds are first-rate," said Mrs. Blandish. 
" In the days of my youth I was used to a society which 
often wore dimonds." 

' It was a beautiful night, and the moon was bright 
on the lawns and woods, and distant hills over which 
the ball-room looked. Hylton was standing in the 
recess of a window, gazing at the dancers, and enjoying 
the pretty scene of merry movement, and light and 
colour. Sometimes as Lucilla flitted by he would feel 
the pang which Walter Scott expresses by the lips of 
Roderick Dhu, "It is the last time, 'tis the last!*' 
Then he would turn his eyes on the sweet moonlight 
and the loveliness it disclosed, but, " Why did I dare 
to come here ?" was the old irritating thought which 
darkened the lamps, and the moon itself. 

Letty came smiling up to him. 

" Don't you dance, Mr. Hylton ? Let me find you 
a partner." 
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" If yoa Mie at a loss for a partner for any lady, I 
win make myself of use, otherwise I do not care to 



Letty laogbed. 

" I vin send yoa the best of the disengaged young 



Letty's own partner daimed her at this minute, and 
with a kindly nod she tripped away. 

Hylton tamed to the moonlit landscape again, 
and was roosed from a fit of masing by Lncilla hersdl 
She had been attracted by the open window, and 
started when she foand she was distarbing some moon- 
wonhipper. 

" I daie say yoa aie thinking of the same beaatifal 
venes that this calm nighty scene always recalls to me,** 
aaid she, when she recognised Hylton. 

^Toamean the Jessica and Loreneo passage f* 

*Yes, a wen worn piece of Shakspeare, bat nn- 
eqaalled, I think, in beaaty." 

* Yoa most be tired with yoar exertions of this 
evening, IGss Ajshf ord T 

•A Kttle,'* she said. "Here comes the Duchess, 
attracted, like as, by the moonlight" 

T3ie I>acbes5, however, passed by, leaning on Sir 
JLabyns arm. 

* She is very pretty and gracefol," said Lncilla. 

•^ Very,'' said Hyltcm ; " bat fentastically dressed,'* 

"That offends yoar artist eyes." 

"Oh! no. Bat the great elaboration of frills and 
streamers is contrary to my taste. I ought not, per- 
haps to express an opinion on soch mysterioas things." 

Bernard came to them. 
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" This is my dance at last. Lucilla, you have had a 
wonderful, array of partners. Hylton, why are you 
moping here ?" 

" I am waiting till I am absolutely wanted." 

" He's rather low at lep-ving England/' said Bernard- 
^* He's a nice fellow ; you like him V^ 

"Very much." 

"Yes, he talks your talk and Harry's," and they 
joined the dancers. 

The supper was splendid, and afforded unmixed 
gratification to those whose pleasures were not centred 
in waltzes and good partners. Lucilla and Letty took 
great pains in getting the best places for the Treddle- 
sham part of the company. 

It happened that Sir Aubyn and Miss Jobling 
reached the door of the supper-room together when 
the dispersion of the guests took place. Sir Aubyn 
offered his arm to the lady, who accepted it with a 
graceful bow and complacent toss of the pendent 
flowers. It occurred to her, in doing so, that she 
would try to clear up the Amesbury mystery by 
attacking the main fortress itself. 

" I do not see Lord Amesbury here to-night." 

" No, he and his sisters are otherwise engaged." 

"No sorrow expressed," thought Miss Jobling. 
*'You will not be surprised at my noting his lord- 
ship's defalcation, as I have been interested in some 
rumours which have reached me with regard to Miss 
Ashford and Hawkshaw." 

" My daughter pays the penalty of her good looks 

by giving rise to many idle reports." 

8 
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Miss Jobling cleared her throat. 

"Indeed I always say of Miss Ashford that her 
beauty is truly Phoenbdan." 

Sir Aubjni looked ineffable things at his companion. 

*' I mean as there was never but one Phoenix in the 
, world, 80 there is only one Miss Ashford." 

"What next?" thought Sir Aubyn; but he bowed 
and found a seat for his guest as soon as possible. 

"I don't believe he has proposed for her. Sir 
Aubyn didn't even colour when I spoke out plainly." 

After supper and a few quadrilles, the band struck 
up Sir Roger de Coverley. There was a general rush 
for partners, and Sir Aubyn found pretty Miss Janet 
Hitchcock half crying at being without one. 

" Bless me !" he said ; " come with me, I'll find 
somebody, or dance with you myself." 

In saying this he stumbled over Hylton, who was 
talking to Mrs. Blandish. 

" Here, my good fellow, you can't be allowed to sit 
stiU. I bring you a partner." 

Hylton was introduced and joined the long line of 
couples. 

Among those who were excluded from the popular 
dance was a young man, or perhaps we should say 
boy, who had been unscrupulously rejected by several 
damsels, and stood pinching his gloves with a dismal 
face. 

Lucilla had lingered at the supper-table with some 
of the elderly ladies, and, in returning to the ball-room 
with them, was struck by the lonely figure gazing on 
the merry company. She went up to him, and asked 
him " why he was not dancing ?" 
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Blushing with nervous shyness, be confessed his un- 
fortunate attempts at getting a partner. 

'' If you do not mind/' said Lucilla, " I shall be glad 
to dance with you." 

"Mind !" he thought, and offered his arm almost 
overpowered at the idea of leading off Miss Asliford, 
the desired of so many. 

They took their stand, and, inmiediately after, Lu- 
cilla was startled -by seeing Hylton and his pretty 
partner passing down the line, in full enjoyment, as it 
seemed, of the active movement. She felt^ to her own 
surprise, rather envious of Janet. 

Mr. Hylton danced weU, and his partner looked 
very charming : full of smiles and blushes. 

" Very odd," she thought, " that I should care about 
Mr. Hylton's dancing with anybody. I have, perhaps 
considered him too philosophical for any sort of trifling 
pleasure." A minute after she muttered to herself, 
" What nonsense 1" 

The many calls of the dance prevented any further 
reflections. 

Hylton, when helping the ladies to their carriages, 
was amused by overhearing in the hall a sort of cross- 
examination of Lucilla's last partner. 

" How could you be so deusid impudent as to ask 
Miss Ashford to dance with you V said one. " What 
did you say ?" said another. " You might have exer- 
cised your audacity on something under the very pick 
of the company. Give us a lesson." 

The shy youth fired up. 

" Miss Ashford saw me without a partner, and said 
she would dance with me, and I shall remember her 

8—2 
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kindness and sweetness all my life. I can afford to be 
bullied, and am proud to be envied." 

After the departure of the guests, Sir Aubyn, the 
two girls and Mrs. Montfort indulged in a little gossip. 
Bernard and Hylton came up laughing, and Sir Aubyn 
attacked Hylton on his laziness in not dancing. 

"Why, you dance better than any of the fellows." 

"Yes," said Bernard, "you should see him, as I 
have, dance the Tarantella.'* 

Letty flew to the piano and began to play one. 

" Oh ! Bernard, do persuade Mr. Hylton to do it ; 
I've never seen a bit of it." 
Come, Hylton !" 

You ask too much of me. How can I play antics 
before these ladies ? We are not in an Italian village." 

" Do let us see what it is like, pray do," said Mrs. 
Montfort. 

Bernard exclaimed, "I can't resist the music." 

And instantly the two young men were flying about 
as if seized by sudden madness. 

Sir Aubyn laughed till he was in danger of choking. 
The ladies joined as heartily. 

" I wish my lady had stayed," said he at last ; " she 
would have enjoyed it." 

"Not unless Lord Amesbury had been one of the 
performers," said Mrs. Montfort. 

This idea brought ou greater bursts of laughter, and 
the music ceased. 

Mrs. Montfort shook Hylton's hand very warmly. 
" Thank you, very much. We know people love us, 
when they do not mind playing the fool for us," she 
said. 
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Lucilla also thanked him, and shook hands with 
him; but, as she moved away, she muttered, "Very 
low at leaving us, indeed !" 

She sat long in deep thought after the maid left 
her. She felt a sort of wretchedness when she took 
herself to account for envying Janet Hitchcock ; and 
called herself many hard names for being so sorry that 
Mr. Hylton was going away so soon. "I wish there 
were more people as kind and clever and right-minded 
as he is, aud then I should not care about his going." 

Lucilla's dreams were troubled. She was glad when 
it was time to rise, in spite of the fatigue of the last 
night. In some strange way she felt that the new 
(day did not look with such friendly blue eyes upon 
her as usual. 



CHAPTER XI. 



" For, nothing this wide universe I call 
Save thou, my rose ; in it thou art my all" 

Shakspeare. 

The attendance at the breakfast-table of Ashford Park 
on the morning after the ball was but thin. It was 
a clear October day, and the failing leaves were putting 
on their deceitful colours, making death beautiful. 
The varying tints of spring, full of promise, and re- 
joicing in their resurrection, are far before those of 
autumn, in loveliness and in association. Tenderness, 
not gaudiness, is their attribute. But rest belongs to 
autumn, and we unrestful creatures are lulled by that 
influence into thinking it the most charming of the 
seasons. As in peaceful death the features, often un- 
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lovely in life, take oii them a golemn commanding 
beauty, so the dying year beguiles our hearts with a 
new mantle of rich but solemn colours. 

Without any such reflections Sir Aubyn invited 
Bernard to shoot with him over a distant covert imme- 
diately after the meal. Bernard had rather desired to 
pass the day with Hylton, it being the last of his stay 
at the Park ; but he never refused to join Sir Aubyn, 
and walked off in good spirits, saying, " I shall be back 
as soon as I can, Hylton ; we will take a few hours 
from the night for our last words. I wish you smoked : 
you wouldn't mind things then as you do now." 

After the sportsmen were gone, Hylton went to Mrs. 
Montfort's room to give directions about the picture. 
He did not find anybody there, and retreated to his 
own apartment, feeling the dreary sensation we all have 
experienced in living through the last day at a place 
where we have been especially happy. His hopeless 
love pressed more heavily upon him now that he knew 
the last hours of daily intercourse with Lucilla were 
passing by. 

" She will be the light of my life, even though I 
should never see her face again. The pain of hopeless 
affection, as well as the sweetness, is all my own. I 
can reproach myself with nothing as far as she is con- 
cerned, though," he reflected further with some bitter- 
ness ; " that consolation has been easy of attainment, 
for she could never divine the existence of the love I 
crushed down so firmly in her presence. I shall be 
better when my duty to my father comes into ac- 
tivity." 

He thought sorrowfully of his picture of Mrs. Mont- 
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fort and Bernard, then strolled towards the round 
garden, and plucked some leaves from the bushes that 
closed it in, adding a few more to the numbers that 
human feeling has stored up to be silent mementos of 
long-buried pains and pleasures. 

At luncheon Lady Ashford was particularly attentive 
to him. She felt that she had never liked him much, 
and that she had therefore, in a measure, neglected 
him. 

" Sir Aubyn gave me a lively account of your Taran- 
tella, last night, Mr. Hylton. I believe he dreamt 
of it." 

" You must blame Mrs. Montfort for my folly. Lady 
Ashford. I can refuse her nothing." 

" I'm sure we are all much pleased with your very 
pretty picture of her. It is, as I said before, not quite 
so good-looking as she is, but still a good likeness." 

Hylton made no reply to this. 

" Sir Aubyn hopes that you will paint me when you 
come back,'* continued Lady Ashford. 

" I shall be very glad to do so," was the answer. 

*'Sir Aubyn thinks I shall make a capital Sir Joshua, 
or a Holbein." 

Mrs. Montfort here broke in : 

" You must take Mr. Hylton's manner of represent- 
ing you. He follows his own path." 

" Of course," said her sister, " I know I am not so 
good a subject for a painter as you, Millicent, though I 
believe I look younger." 

And here the talk ended. Everybody thought the 
dulness was caused by the collapse after the excite- 
ment of the day before. 
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On leaving the dining-room there was a discussion 
among the ladies as to walking and driving. 

The pony-carriage had been ordered for Lady Ash- 
ford, but she now said she should prefer a short walk^ 
Lucilla offered to accompany her, as her aunt had 
complained of headache, and a drive with Letty would 
be the best thing for that. Lady Ashford usually pre- 
ferred her sister's attendance in her walks. Lucilla^ 
however, proposed a call on a poor woman, in whom 
Lady Ashford was much interested, and whom she had 
not visited for some days. Their way led through an 
imfrequented part of the park to a gate opening upon 
a lane. This crossed, they entered a field that led to 
the cottage they were bound for. The sweet fresh air^ 
and the lovely meadows, which had renewed their 
green carpet after the summer drj^ness, did not exercise 
their usual charm on Lucilla, but made Lady Ashford 
talkative. 

" This is my favourite walk. I'm glad you came, 
child, instead of Aunt Millicent. She is quite 
ridiculous about Mr. Hylion's going away. She takes 
up likings, and dislikings, just as she did when we 
were girls ! She thinks that ugly man a piece of per- 
fection." 

Lucilla felt a momentary anger at the word " ugly.'*^^ 

" Mr. Hylton is an interesting person, and one for- 
gets that he is ugly when he talks." 

" As if talldng could alter a frightful nose, and wide 
mouth !" 

Lucilla gulped down her dislike of this speech and 
stopped to pick some of the crimsoning hawthorn 
leaves. 
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They made their usual stay at the cottage, while 
Lady Ashford read and talked to the sick woman, its 
inhabitant. The sun was getting low when they 
turned their steps homeward. 

Hylton, too, had been wandering among the lanes. 
He had made acquaintance with several of the 
cottagers during his strolls with Bernard, and now 
employed himself in bidding them good-bye. He had 
emptied his box of sugar-plums among the children> 
had felt the coasolation of many hearty hand-shakes, 
and was giving himself up to the bitter sweet antici- 
pations of the evening with Lucilla, when he was 
startled by a loud ringing cry — ** Help ! Help !*' 

He thought he knew the voice, and with one bound 
cleared the hedge into the field from whence the sound 
came. There he beheld Lucilla defending herself and 
her mother, before whom she had placed herself with 
an open umbrella, from the furious attacks of the large 
wolf-hound which he immediately recognised. With 
the quickness of lightning he rushed upon the dog, 
striking it with a stone he had caught up. The 
raging, foaming creature turned its wrath on him, 
while he, by a careful movement, avoiding its onset, 
grasped it with both hands round the throat, thus 
rendering it powerless for the time. He felt at once 
that he could not overmaster it by his single strength, 
and shouted and hallooed, with the hope of being 
heard at the riot very distant cottage. A minute, it 
seemed five to Hylton, as he felt the struggles of the 
animal becoming stronger and more convulsive, and 
one of the keepers came leaping over the grass. 

" How can I shoot, sir ?" was his question. " I must 
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kill you if I do." Then exclaiming, " My knife, my 
knife I" he drew it out and plunged it into the side of 
the hound, while Hylton, relaxing his hold, fell sense- 
less on the grass. 

Lucilla came up pale with fright and horror. She 
stooped over Hjdton, intending to unloose his neck- 
tie, when, as if called to life by her breath, he raised 
himself on one elbow and waved her off. 

"Don't touch me, dear Miss Ashford— I beseech you 
not to touch me !" 

She drew back astonished. The keeper had dragged 
away the dying dog, and again approached Hylton. 

" Don't touch me !" he exclaimed again, as the man 
would have raised him. 

" Oh ! why not, why not T almost shrieked Lucilla \ 
^* are you hurt ?" 

The keeper understood the warning. 

" The gentleman is afraid for us. The dog was mad, 
and he is covered with the foam.'* 

Hylton, seeing Lucilla's white face of horror, strove 
to rise, but in vain. 

" Go for help ! — for water ! — go to the ladies ! Man ! 
why do you loiter ? Go for help !'■ 

The keeper ran off. Lucilla again bent over Hylton. 
That again roused him. 

" Dear Miss Ashford ! I beseech you go back to tho 
cottage ! This is too much for you — too horrid." 

But now several other keepers came from the oppo- 
site side of the field, and, with shouts of terror, sur- 
rounded the sufferers. 

" My lady and Miss Lucilla ! Who killed the beast ? 
What can we do ?" 
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" Go to the Park," said Lucilla, " and bring a carriage 
for my mother and Mr. Hylton." 

" We've been after the wretched brute since morn- 
ing," cried one of the men. " Lord Amesbury would 
not have him shot yesterday. He was tied up, but got 
loose in the night. My lord wouldn't be persuaded as 
he was mad." 

Two or three women by this time were eagerly help- 
ing Lady Ashford, and weeping in theirdismay. Hylton 
made an effort to rise when the keeper came back with 
water and used it freely. This refreshed him. He en- 
treated Lucilla to go with Lady Ashford to the nearest 
cottage. She still stood as white as marble, with a 
nameless terror for what might happen to him, gazing 
on his trembling hands. He turned to her with a 
smile. 

" I am much relieved by the coo] water," he said. 
" I entreat you to go away and rest till the carriage 
comes." 

With a deep sob she yielded to the friendly grasp of 
the women, and, with Lady Ashford, soon reached the 
cottage. 

" No sight for you, darling miss," said the woman 
who knew her well. " And my lady, too, and the poor 
gentleman ! I hope as he isn't bit." 

Lucilla shuddered. 

" Be quiet, missis," said one of the keepers ; " it's 
enough to kill her. The dog well-nigh worried her till 
the gentleman heard her screams. He's a plucky one." 

Before the carriage appeared Sir Aubyn rushed into 
the cottage. Lady Ashford began to cry at the sight 
of him. She had fainted when Lucilla thrust her out 
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of the way .of the dog, and had but a confused idea of 
what had taken place. 

" We were nearly killed by a savage dog, but some- 
body came and tore it away." 

" Whose dog was it ?'* asked Sir Aubyn while he 
soothed his wife. 

"Lord Amesbury's." 

" What ! that hound ! A cursed thing to keep truly. 
And Hylton saved you ?" 

" Yes," said Lucilla. But she trembled so much that 
her father saw he must not question her. The kind 
women lifted her on to a settle, and made her lie still. 
She was evidently overpowered with horror. Sir 
Aubyn went in search of Hylton, and found him about 
to leave the field. Sir Aubyn's keeper, who had killed 
the dog, still holding him by the arm. 
, " Hylton ! my good fellow ! — my dear friend ! Are 
you hurt ? Let me help you." 

Hylton said, smiling, " I am quite right again, but 
my kind friend here thinks me weak still." 

" Wait for the carriage." 

Sir Aubyn rushed hallooing down the lane, and pre- 
vented it from being driven past the field-gate. He 
insisted on Hylton's getting into it, and bade the groom, 
who came with it, seek Mrs. Montfort and the house- 
keeper, that " Mr. Hylton might be cared for." 

The keeper then took his master to the dead dog, s^nd 
told him how he had found Hylton and the ladies. 

"If youll believe me, sir, he was a-gripping the brute's 
throat with his two hands that looked as white and 
fine as a woman's. And I couldn't shoot the dog, for 
they was so close together that the foam quite spurted 
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on the gentleman's face. I thought of my knife in a 
minute, and as soon as I stabbed the beast the gentle- 
man let go, and fell dead-like backwards." 
"Did he know the dog was mad V 
" He did that, sir, for when Miss Lucilla came up, 
and seemed to be trying to loosen his coat, he said,' Don't 
touch me !' and kept her off like. The same to me, 
when I went up ; only he whispered like to me, * I am 
covered with the foam.' Oh, sir, he knew. He ain't 
bit, but a crack in the skin'll do it all the same. I 
couldn't have seized the dog like that — as big, near, as 
a lion too. But I've always known that when a gen- 
tleman has real pluck he can do more and different 
than us, rougher and stouter as we be." 
• The man might have run on a great while longer 
without Sir Aubyn being conscious of what he said, 
for the fact of the dog being mad was so terrible that 
it filled his mind completely. 

" III get a hole dug close by, and pitchfork the beast 
into it," said the keeper. " He maunt be touched." 

The carnage drove past the gate soon after and 
roused Sir Aubyn. He gave the man a sovereign and 
went back to the cottage. 

" The carriage is long in coming," said Lady Ashford, 
who was leaning over Lucilla, " and I'm fearful about 
this poor child. She doesn't get the better of it. She 
thinks the dog isn't dead." 

"I sent the carriage back with Hylton. He was 
rather shaky." 

Sir Aubyn used this word when he saw Lucilla 
suddenly attentive. He feared to alarm her, not 
knowing that she was aware of the dog's madness. 
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"How lucky it was that he didn't go away last 
week," said Lady Ashford. 

"For usi* murmured Lueilla; and her father saw 
that she was fully conscious of the danger Hylton had 
run in rescuing them. 

When they got home, the whole household was 
crowded into the hall. Letty stood crying on the 
steps, and flew to her mother, kissing her and sobbing, 
"How dreadful! how dreadful!" But when Lueilla 
came tottering up on her father's arm, with her white 
face and her gown hanging in tatters about her, there 
was a cry from all the servants at once, and Sanderson 
pushed forward, folding her in her arms. 

"My bonnie missie! My darling! Is she hurt, 
sir? Oh! the day! the day !" 

" She is not hurt, only much shocked and shaken 
by what has happened." 

They almost carried her upstairs ; Letty followed, 
wringing her hands. 

" Where is Mrs. Montfort V was [Sir Aubyn's first 
inquiry, when Lueilla was placed upon a sofa in her 
own room. 

" With Mr. Hylton, sir," said the housekeeper. 

Lady Ashford again began to cry, and Letty was 
told to take her away from the sight of Lueilla. 

Sanderson and the housekeeper busied themselves 
in striving to recover the poor girl from the shock she 
had sustained, and in a little time the blood returned 
to her lips. Sir Aubyn then left her and went to 
Hvlton. He found Mrs. Montfort on her knees before 
him, rubbing his hands with eau de Cologne, while he 
laughingly entreated her not to fancy that he was in 
any danger from his encounter. 
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Both rose when Sir Aubyn entered. 

He wrung Hylton's hands. 

"How can I, how can we, thank you for your 
wonderful act of self-devotion T said the father with 
fast-dropping tears. 

"Indeed, Sir Aubyn, you make too much of this 
thing. I did what every man, who was not the 
merest craven, would have done in like circumstances. 
I thank God that I was in time to prevent further 
mischief. How is Miss Ashford ? she was very kind 
to me in my weakness." 

He could not avoid a sadden rush of colour when 
he thought of Lucilla bending over him. 

" She is recovering ; she is less pale. You will go 
to her presently, MiUicent, will you not V and Sir 
Aubyn went back to her room. 

" How is she now, Sanderson T 

" Better, sir, but strange;" and she touched her own 
forehead significantly. 

Mrs. Montfort came in and went up to Lucilla, who 
smiled and kissed her. 

"The dog was mad. Aunt Millicent; and I believe 
he has killed Mr. Hylton. To think he should lose 
his life for us." 

" He is not killed, dear child ; he seems quite well 
again." 

"You tell me so. Aunt MiUicent, but I saw him 
dead." 

" I'll bring him here," said Sir Aubyn, " that will 
convince you, darling." 

In a few minutes he returned with Hylton. The 
colour rushed into Lucilla's face ; she got up and held 
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out her hands to him. He took v them with an inde- 
scribable tenderness. 

" But the dog was mad/' she said ; " are you sure 
there was no scratch upon your hands T 

" Sure, quite sure, dear Miss Ashford; you must not 
think so much about injury to me.*' 

** Let me see them," said she holding them with her 
own trembling fingers. 

The bystanders could not refrain from tears as they 
T^ched her eager gaze. Hylton was speechless from 
excess of emotion. 

Suddenly she dropped his hands and looked into his 
face with a smile of intense joy and love. 

His arms folded round her, as if instinctively, and 
he pressed kisses on the head which rested on his 
breast. " Lucilla, dear Lucilla !" was his only utterance. 

Father and aunt looked on quite absorbed in the 
intense feeling of the moment,v and then silently with- 
drew. Sanderson followed, equally affected. Father 
and aunt walked in a sort of dream to Mrs. Montfort's 
room. Neither spoke ; and the only sound in it was 
caused by Sir Aubyn's tears, as they fell heavily on 
the hearth, for he had laid his head on his arms, which 
were crossed on the mantelpiece. It was some time 
before the two began to be awake to the consequences 
of the scene they had witnessed, so entirely had they 
been carried away by it. It was longer still before Sir 
Aubyn's persecuting question, "Who is to tell my 
lady V sugf]jested itself. A tap at the door brought 
them back to the real world. 

"Mr. Wigram, the doctor," was announced. 

" Where is he V said Mrs. Montfort. 



^m^mA- fc . 
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" In my lady's room/* was Sanderson's answer. 

" I had better go. You will see to them, will you 
not ?" and Sir Aubyn in the wildest confusion entered 
his wife's apartment. 

Mrs. Montfort paced her room for a time, and now 
and then wiped away a few tears. " This is the end 
of my sister's ambitious wishes ; for LuciUa is of the 
nature that loves perfectly, and but once. I had no 
suspicion of Hyl ton's state of mind. He is the only 
man I have ever met with whom I thought worthy of 
that great prize. There must be trouble and difficulty 
for them, but they are, and will be, happy." 

No wonder Lady Ashford thought her sister ro- 
mantic. 

" I mitsHnterrupt them," she said to herself; "for 
they will not consider the danger of prolonged excite- 
ment on both sides. And if the poison should have 
been communicated ! It is always a mysterious thing. 
But that is too terrible to imagine for a moment. Lord 
Amesbury's hound too! Wonderful are Thy ways, 
Lord ! Who can penetrate them ?" 

Hylton and LuciUa rose as she entered the room; 
but he held fast Lucilla's hand. 

" I am come to say, that the doctor is here, and Sir 
Aubyn wishes him to see you both. Rest, too, is most 
advisable for both, and I must send you away, Mr. 
Hylton." 

The two faces, radiant with joy, brought more tears 
from Mrs. Montfort. 

Lucilla threw her arms about her aunt's neck. 

" I am so very happy," she said, " and you must be 
the same, dear Aunt Millicent." 

9 
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"I a/m happy, my darling; but now we must 
dismiss Mr. Hylton. It is better for him to rest after 
his exertion." 

" Oh yes, yes," she said quickly, and turned to him. 

He clasped her hands, and kissed them with 
reverent tenderness. 

" I obey you, dear Mrs. Montfort. Say only that 
you receive me as one honoured by Miss Ashford's 
affection." 

" I do indeed, with all my heart." 

He held out his hand, but she laid hers on his 
shoulder, and kissed his forehead. 

'* Now go. Mr. Wigram will be here directly." 

He went. 

The general treads on air when he leaves the field 
victorious. The ambitious man treads on air when 
his long-pursued object is in his grasp; but there is a 
more ethereal footing for the lover who, loving without 
hope, suddenly finds himself beloved. To Hylton the 
whole world was changed; it was to him, Lucilla, 
nothing beside. Though he knelt down to offer up 
his thanksgiving to the Giver of this mighty joy, he 
could only frame the words, "I thank Thee, my 
God, for Lucilla I" 

Lucilla crouched down at her aunt's feet when 
Hylton was gone, and poured out her full tide of 
gladness. 

" He says he has loved me from the time that he 
first saw me, but that he could not presume — ^yes, he 
said that, auntie — to take up the thought even, that I 
might love him. And, isn't it strange ? though I must 
have loved him for a good while, I did not know it till 
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I saw him struggling with that horrible creature to 
save our lives, mother's and mine." 

She shuddered again. 

" We'll talk of that another time, LucUla ; the recol- 
lection agitates you/* 

" But isn't it strange that I could be ignorant of my 
own feelings — so entirely ignorant ?" 

" Dear Lucilla, nothing is strange about the passion 
you are now possessed with." 

" He never made me imagine that he did more than 
like to talk to me ; and you know, auntie, that I have 
been made love to, as it is called. That seems horrid 
to me now." 

" My dear chUd, thank God for your happiness, and 
that He has guarded you from being led away by rank 
and wealth." 

Sir Aubyn introduced the doctor, and hastily re- 
treated. 

" I am quite well again, thank you," was Lucilla's 
greeting. 

" We must be sure of that, my dear young lady," 
said the old doctor, who had known her from her 
childhood ; " and you must obey me to the letter tUl 
I see you again, for the shock to the system " 

Mrs. Montfort made a sign to him not to refer to 
the dog's attack. 

" Your pulse is very quick indeed." He stopped to 
gaze on the lovely face, with its brilliancy of eye and 
cheek. " I must order you to bed, and to stay there 
till after your breakfast to-morrow." 

" Oh ! remonstrated the patient, I hate so being 
late in the morning." 

9—2 
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" Tow will make her obedient, Mrs. Montfort." 

She smiled, and promised. 

Suddenly Lueilla seized the doctor's arm. "Can 
anybody be poisoned by the foam of a mad dog whose 
skin is not broken ?' 

" I believe not ; but the poisoning of the nerves i» 
mysterious." 

Lucilla's face fell ; the doctor saw it. 

" There is no fear at all in this case, my dear young 
lady.'' . 

He fancied she was thinking of herself, and spoke 
confidently ; Mrs. Montfort was glad to see that she 
took his assurance as if it applied to Hylton. 

Mrs. Montfort left the room with the doctor, who 
asked, rather anxiously, whether Lueilla had been 
touched by the dog's teeth ; he knew there was no 
bite of course. 

"No; her gown only was torn to rags. She was 
defending herself from the attacks by an open um- 
brella, Mr. Hylton says, when he came up." 

" I'm glad of it. She has a strong nature. I hope 
she will be all right to-morrow. I'm going now to 
Mr. Hylton." 

Sanderson, who had hovered about the corridor, ad- 
vanced to attend the doctor. 

" I trust I may not find more the matter there ; I 
am greatly afraid that I may." 

Mrs. Montfort shuddered in her turn. 

" By heavens ! how lovely that girl is ! More lovely 
than mother or aunt can ever have been ; though a 
man might be content to walk a mile barefoot to have 
a look at Mrs. Montfort," soliloquised the old doctor. 
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Hylton was walking up and down the room when 
Mr. Wigram announced himself. His flushed face and 
brilliant eyes struck the professional man at once. 

" I am obliged to you for coming," he said, " but I 
think I am all right again." 

The story of the dog was gone through. 

" May I examine your hands ?" 

Hylton felt as if they were too sacred to be looked 
At after Lucilla's scrutiny. 

" The skin is perfectly sound." 

" I know that there must remain a little uncertainty 
for a time in a case like this," said Hylton. 

He said it as if it were a matter that in no way 
ooncerned himself. 

"Your pulse travels fast. You must have rest. 
Oblige me by remaining in your room this evening. I 
will send you a calming potion." 

Hylton felt the precaution almost ridiculous. 

The old doctor looked inquisitively at him. "A 
cool hand," he thought. 

" Let me tell you, sir, that what you have done to- 
day is just a wonder. I scarcely believed Sir Aubyn 
when he told me the story; and now that I see you, 
it seems more incredible." 

" You forget, Doctor, that it strings up a man's nerves 
to see two helpless women attacked by a savage 
beast." 

" I believe, sir, you saved their lives ; but my surprise 
is that you had presence of mind enough, and strength 
-enough, to seize the dog's throat." 

" I had seen the same thing done in the Caucasus, 
ihe brute's native land." 
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" You won't view your act as I view it, that's plain ; 
but you'll shake hands with me, I hope." 

Hylton laughed. 

" Not only that, but I will drink your draught." 

" Now I like that young fellow. No bluster — ^no ' I ' 
about him. I hope he is not hurt." 

So muttering to himself, the Doctor ran downstairs. 
Sir Aubyn intercepted him in the haU. 

"How do you find them, Wigram ?" 

" 1 think Miss Ashford will be all right after a little 
sleep. Time must show what mischief, or whether any 
mischief, has been done to Mr. Hylton." 

" Good Heavens ! You think, then, there may be 
mischief ?" 

And Sir Aubyn covered his face with his hands — ^a 
gesture the Doctor did not understand. It seemed more 
than the occasion warranted. 

" He is a plucky fellow, and he thinks less of what he 
has done, though he knows the danger, than I could 
imagine possible in the circumstances." 

Sir Aubyn answered by a groan. 

" Something queer about them all, except my lady. 
She had as long and puzzled a story as usual." 

But the truth was so much stranger than fiction, 
that it did not offer itself as a solution of the Doctor's 
difficulty. 

" 111 come to-morrow," said he ; " I do not think there 
is anything to be uneasy about. I merely mentioned 
the possibility of mischief." 

They shook hands. Next to Sir Aubyn, the greatest 
sufferer from the Doctor's state of doubt was his tired 
horse. 
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When Mrs. Montfort returned to Lucilla's room, she 
found Sanderson busy about her young lady, but— a 
most unusual thing — silent, and with swollen eyes. 

" Thank you for coming again, Aunt Millicent. I 
am obeying the old Doctor, you see, and I will be quite 
quiet." 

Lucilla had her little Bible in her hand. Mrs. Mont- 
fort saw it was open at the 103rd Psalm. 

" Sanderson insists upon sleeping in my dressing- 
room. Ifif it necessary ?" 

" Tm sure it is ; and you're not to be obstinate. Miss 
Lucilla," with a forced laugh. 

" Well, well, I won't, dear old Sandie ; and you're 
not to cry any more." This with a caress. 

AU was right here, and Mrs. Montfort thought next 
of poor Letty, whom she found sitting by her mother's 
bed, holding her mother's hand. Lady Ashford was 
fast asleep, and Letty feared to move. She was glad 
when her aunt appeared, and softly withdrew from the 
bed. They left the room together. 

" Has anybody told Bernard ?" asked Letty. 

*' He is not come in ; I inquired a little while ago," 
was the answer. " Come into my room, Letty. The 
dinner-bell will ring soon. He is dressing, perhaps." 

But no ; that minute they heard his impetuous steps 
in the corridor. He threw himself into a chair, and for 
a time seemed unable to utter a word. Mrs. Montfort 
put her hand on his shoulder with a feeling of com- 
miseration that almost overcame her. 

** What is it all ?"'he gasped. " I've heard a dread- 
ful tale. My lady and Lucilla torn by a dog." 

" Oh ! no, no !" cried Letty ; " attacked by Lord 
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Amesbury's wolf-hound, and saved from it by Mr. 
Hylton. They are both quietly in bed— mother asleep," 
she went on, seeing how great his alarm had been. 

" That infernal beast ! — and mad T 

" Yes," said Mrs. Montfort ; *' but there has been no 
injury to any one. Mr. Hylton seized him by the 
throat." 

« Hylton ! Noble feUow ! Where is he ?" 

" The Doctor has ordered him to be quiet. You must 
not go to him, indeed, Bernard !" cried Mrs. Montfort 
as he rushed to the door. 

" And LucUla ! I feel as if I could throttle that piece 
of buckram. How dare he keep such a brute !" 

" Be thankful it is no worse ; it might have been so 
very, very bad," said poor gentle Letty. Bernard wrung 
her hand. 

" I'll wait," he said. " Where's Sir Aubyn V 

" I hope in the dining-room. You must promise me 
not to disturb Mr. Hylton to-night, Bernard. All is 
well so far. Be thankful, as Letty says. Change your 
coat, and come to dinner ; the bell has rung." 

Dinner is an institution that maintains itself in the 
midst of all commotions. " Whatever may be in our 
hearts," thought Mrs. Montfort, " we obey the dinner- 
beU." 



CHAPTER XII. 

" There's a Divinity that shapes our ends, 
Kough hew them how we will." 

Shakspeake. 

The familiar morning light comes to us, as it were, 
with the aspect of a stranger, after any great access 
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of pain or pleasure in the day that it succeeds. 
Some eyes in the Ashfords' home welcomed the new 
dawn as the fairest that had ever gladdened their 
waking moments ; others were fain to close them again 
and to forget that it must bring with it pain and diffi- 
oulty. Sir Aubyn had just put aside the harassing 
question, *' Who is to tell my lady ?" with the deter- 
mination to keep her in ignorance till he should have 
spoken with Hylton. Bernard had heard the whole 
story from Mrs. Montfort, at first with distrust of his 
friend, at last with the conviction of his generous self- 
suppression. But it was bitterness — all bitterness — 
in spite of strong efforts to think that Lucilla had 
given her heart to one as noble and gifted as herself. 
It had been a sad task for Mrs. Montfort, but she felt 
that he must not see Hylton, in ignorance of what had 
passed. Lady Ashford sent a very good account of 
herself to Lucilla; indeed, she had slept the night 
through. She said she was going down to breakfast. 
Letty did not like being kept from her sister, but obeyed 
Mrs. Montfort*s directions. 

All the persons assembled round the breakfast-table 
at Ashford Park were therefore, with the exception of 
Lady Ashford, preoccupied and gloomy. There was a 
bright sunlight in the room. Bernard thought it a 
savage mockery. 

Lady Ashford could talk only of the event of the 
preceding day. 

" I'm glad I fainted," she said, after a description of 
her terror ; " for I believe it got worse. I didn't see it 
at all. It quite took away LuciUa's senses." 

Bernard ground his teeth. 
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" We must make Mr. Hylton a handsome present of 
some kind, Sir Aubyn. You must tell us what he 
would most like, Bernard." 

Sir Aubyn cast a half-pitiful, half-humorous glance 
at Mrs. Montfort. 

Letty caught it. " There is some mystery. Every- 
body is strange this morning but the mother," she 
thought. 

Excepting for these occasional remarks of Lady 
Ashford, the breakfast was silent enough. 

" Shall I go to Lucilla now ?" inquired my lady, 
when it was over. 

" Not yet," said Mrs. Montfort, hurriedly ; " I pro- 
mised the Doctor to keep her quiet till he came." 

This was sufficient. 

" May I come to your room, auntie V said Letty ; 
" I*m miserable away from Lucilla." 

" Not yet, my darling ; I will send for you when I 
have been to her." 

Mrs. Montfort was not surprised to find Hylton 
waiting for her in her room. He had a small note in 
his hand. She greeted him cordially. 

" Am I very bold in asking you to give this note to 
Miss Ashford, and in begging her to send an answer 
by you." 

He looked flushed and agitated, but supremely 
happy. 

" How are you this morning ? Have you slept ?" 

" I am quite well, thank you, dear Mrs. Montfort. I 
have sent to Sir Aubyn to request an interview. He 
has appointed me to come to him at half-past eleven." 

"And," said she with a smile, "you want some 
words from Lucilla before it takes place." 
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He bowed also with a smile. 

" Wait here, and I will bring you an answer. I am 
rather old for the part of Iris." 

She forced this bit of cheerfulness, for she could noi 
bear to sadden eithej of the lovers before the time 
when the saddening would be inevitable. 

Lucilla was nearly dressed, and Mrs. Montfort signed 
to Sanderson to retire. 

'* How late you are, auntie ! I thought you would 
never come. Sanderson brought a capital report of 
my mother, and Bradley (the butler) gave her a good 
account of Mr. Hylton, so I am quite in spirits." 

Mrs. Montfort placed the note before her. 

" A note ! Oh ! from him. How kind !" 

It was opened and read, with a lovely blush. 

Mrs. Montfort was old-fashioned enough to have 
read Milton, and thought of his " Celestial rosy red, 
love's proper hue.*' A more advanced woman would, 
perhaps, have fallen upon a bit of Tennyson, or 
Browning. 

" Well, [child, what does it say ? I've promised to 
carry back an answer." 

She put it into her aunt's hand. 

It said this. 

"Dear, dear Miss Ashford — dear Lucilla, 

*' I have had the blessing of hearing that you 
are well this morning, but I want very much to be as- 
sured of this by words from you. I am to have an 
interview with your father in an hour's time : when 
that is over, may I hope to see you alone, as I shall 
have to give you an account of it ? My happiness is 
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greater than I can at present camprehend ; much, 
much greater than I deserve. 

" Ever yours in life and death, 

"Paul A. Hylton." 

The answer, also shown to Mrs. Montfort, was this : 

"Dear Mr. Hylton, 

" I am quite well this morning, and have been 
happy to hear that you are not suffering from the 
-dreadful struggle of yesterday. I shall be very glad 
to see you in my aunt's room after you have been to 
my father. Your happiness is mine ; as mine, I know, 
is yours. I thank God that it is so. 

" For ever yours, 

"LUCILLA ASHFORD." 



Mrs. Montfort observed that she asked no opinion 
upon her note, but gave it simply as a thing of course. 

" All love that is deserving the name, like that one 
perfect love we are told to strive for, casts out fear, I 
suppose/* thought Mrs. Montfort. " These two young 
creatures see no clouds above their heads, but there 
must be dark ones waiting to come up." 

Hylton took the note from her hand as if it were a 
consecrated thing 

" Thank you, thank you." 

He turned to the window to read it. 

"May I come, then, to this room hoping to find 
Miss Ashford here V' 

"Certainly. Don't think me a raven, croaking in 
the midst of so much joy, Mr. Hylton; but you must 
feel there will be some difficulties in your path." 
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He smiled. • 

" I can quite understand that," he said ; " I am pre- 
pared for difficulties. They are not, I know, such as 
to be insuperable, and the weight of them will fall on 
me." 

"You must still go to Trieste?" 

" Yes ; after seeing Sir Aubyn, I can arrange so as 
to meet my father at the appointed time. Of course, 
it is presumptuous in me to speak of arrangements 
before I know his wishes." And there came a low sigh. 
*' Dear Mrs. Montfort, I can bear everything now, but 
I hope she will not suffer." 

" Let us wait till your interview is over. I doubt 
not but that all will end well ; and," said the impulsive 
woman, "Lucilla is a prize which will repay the 
sharpest conflicts. Not that I expect conflicts," she 
added ; " 1 am talking nonsense, I dare say." 

" No ; wisdom. But I can only feel to-day that she 
loves me." 

Tears came with these words, and he went hastily 
away. 

Lady Ashford presently bustled in to say that the 
Doctor pronounced Lucilla all right again, and that she 
thought her looking lovelier than ever. 

Letty appeared. 

"It is such a bright morning that Sir Aubyn 
advises me to take a stroll in the garden. Will you 
come too, Letty V 

Mrs. Montfort saw through the husband's tactics 
and smiled. 

"I had expected to find Lucilla here," said Letty. 
" The embargo is taken off now, 1 suppose, from every- 
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body. I will just run and give her H kiss, and be back 
for you, mother, in a minute." 

Sir Aubyn rose to greet Hylton as he entered the 
library. 

^' All right, I trust," he said. " Our obligation to 
you is too great for empty thanks. I hope you feel 
that we shall always consider ourselves bound to you 
in gratitude for your gallant conduct." 

"Sir Aubyn, you were a witness of what passed 
between Miss Ashford and myself, when you allowed 
me to see her last evening. After you left us she ac- 
cepted the devoted love I oflTered to her, and granted me 
the inestimable assurance that it was returned by her.*' 

" I saw it all, and, from all I know of you, I quite 
believe that her affection is not bestowed upon one 
unworthy of it. That is saying a great deal, for Lucilla 
is a person of no common gifts, whether mental or per- 
sonal." 

Poor Sir Aubyn shed a few tears. 

" You do not, then, reject my suit to her ?" 

" I do not, Mr. Hylton ; but I must be informed of 
your family and of your prospects." 

Hylton*s formally studied words here forsook him. 
He uttered a flood of incoherent thanks, and declara^ 
tions of his passionate love, so long entertained, and so 
long deemed hopeless. 

" Be calm, Hylton ; I understand all this," said the 
father. 

Hylton paced the room for a few minutes, then re- 
turned to the table. 

" Sir Aubyn, you will be surprised, perhaps, to know 
that my father is Ibrahim Paolo." 
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Sir Aubyn started. 

" But you are an Englishman." 

•' So is my father. He dropped the name of Hylton 
during his labours in the East of Europe and Syria. 
His name has been heard of wherever there were 
misery and oppression to be lightened. My father is 
one of the noblest of God's creatures ; but he is, of 
course, obnoxious to the despotic rulers whose rule he 
denounces. Austria, through his doings in Hungary, 
is especially adverse to him. He married a Hungarian 
lady, the daughter of the noted Count Wesselenyi, and, 
at her desire, settled himself quietly on his own small 
estate — Canstone, in Herefordshire — for the first twelve 
years of my life. I am an only child. Then my mother 
died, and he returned with me to Hungary. I was 
placed in the best school at Pesth, and elsewhere, and 
finished my studies in Germany. When I was old 
enough to understand my father's aims I resolved to 
follow in his path, and to devote my life to the lessen- 
ing of human misery, and to the furtherance of schemes 
for the spread of culture among the degraded people of 
Eastern Europe and Syria. I acquired the Eastern 
languages, and considered myself fit to become my 
father's helper. But he objected to my scheme of life, 
and insisted on my taking up a profession. My love 
of art led me to choose painting, and, as my father 
approved of this choice, I studied in the schools of 
Italy, chiefly devoting my time to Bome. There I 
became acquainted with Mr. Merton. He advised me 
to come to England, and exercise my art in London. 
In Bome and elsewhere my profession gave me the 
rank of a gentleman, and my real pretensions to 
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that rank were not scrutinised. In London, but for 
Mr. Merton, I must have remained unnoticed in some 
degree. You need not be told of his kindness to me. 
The rents of my mother's estate, and those of my 
father's, are all absorbed by his various institutions in 
Syria and other places, with the exception of an income 
to me of £600 a year. On that I live, for all the pro- 
duct of my pictures I devote to the furtherance of my 
father's. plans. The estates are not involved, and are 
managed by agents. That is my history. One thing 
more. I^ with my father, belong to a society, not politi- 
cal in its aims, but especially hated and reviled by the 
Roman Catholic clergy in Hungary, Italy, and else- 
where. The name of this society I am bound not to 
reveal. It exposes me to some danger, for its secret 
enemies are everywhere. If I were known to belong 
to it, I am no more safe in London than I should be in 
Rome or Florence. That is the one mystery of my 
position, and only since yesterday have I felt that it 
makes me a coward. Of course, I shall speak of this 
to Miss Ashford, but I am sure you will not reveal it 
to any one besides." 

It was Sir Aubyn's turn to pace up and down. 
Hylton awaited for the assurance of secrecy. 

" All you have told me is most honourable to your- 
self." Then *he said, as if to himself, ** The son of 
Ibrahim Paolo ! It seems to me as if north and south 
were as likely to have met together as you and 
Lucilla. But when I saw that she had given you her 
heart, I felt sure you were no common person, what- 
ever your position in life might be." 

He gave Hylton his hand, who wrung it with pas- 
sionate fervour. 
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" Have you told this tale to my daughter V 

" I have not had time ; I was with Miss Ashford but 
a few minutes last night." 

Sir Aubyn laughed. 

" I meant before that." 

'* I could not before that have spoken of myself to 
Miss Ashford ; I should have thought it an imperti- 
nence." 

" Well, well, that is all gone by. Your secret is safe 
with me, be sure. I should like to say a few words to 
Lucilla about what you have told me. You are anxious 
to go to her now. Ask her to come to me in — half-an- 
hour." 

This with a kindly smile. Hylton flew upstairs. 

It was strange — or was it strange ?— that these two 
honest men perfectly trusted each other — the one that 
the truth had been spoken to him, the other that he 
had been implicitly believed. 

Lucilla came rather timidly to meet Hylton when he 
entered the room. Her beauty, heightened by her 
strong emotion, was almost refulgent. Once more he 
folded her in his arms, and murmured the fondest words 
over her. 

Then he repeated to her all he had told Sir Aubyn, 
with descriptions, however, of his father and mother, 
and of his life in the wild countries he had traversed 
on the different missibns his father had undertaken. 
She listened with unspeakable delight. It was more 
than she had hoped for even, as to goodness and 
devotedness. He said at last, " If you or Sir Aubyn 
wish me to give up my profession, of course I will do 



so." 
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" I shall never wish it, and I think my father will 
not. Ah V she said, with a charming simplicitj^, *' I 
didn't know why I was so proud of Aunt Millicent's 
portrait." 

There was but one possible answer to this. 

" I have motive enough now to become a RaflFaelle/" 
he said, " with beauty, such as he never beheld, always 
near me." 

She coloured with pleasure, and then they both 
started, for Sir Aubyn's smiling face became visible 
through the half-open door. He came in laughing. 
Lucilla rushed into his arms, kissing him over and over 
again. 

"I suppose this is to beg pardon for keeping me- 
waiting an hour in the library ?'* 

" I forgot," said Hylton ; "is it an hour V 

" An hour, fully, since you left me. But never mind ;, 
we must go to luncheon. Come afterwards." 

The three went into the room together. 

Lady Ashford beckoned Mr. Hylton to a chair 
beside her. 

" I hope Sir Aubyn has thanked you for your kind- 
ness to me and Lucilla, yesterday. I said how fortu- 
nate it was that you had not left us." 

He perceived that she was ignorant of the present 
state of things, and could not answer. 

Sir Aubyn came to his assistance. 

Lady Ashford thought him odd, but took no parti- 
cular notice. 

Sir Aubyn began a vehement talk upon the Bill he 
was preparing for the opening of Parliament. As it 
was on Sanitary Reform, the jumble of curious parti-^ 
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culars, quotations, and invectives became too ludicrous 
for Mrs. Montfort's gravity. She set them all at ease by 
laughing heartily, to her sister's disgust, who always 
encouraged her husband's Parliamentary efforts. 

Letty lingered in the hall, after luncheon, wondering 
at Lucilla's being closeted with her father. To her 
surprise the pony-carriage drew up. 

" Who is going in it ?" she asked herself. 

Sir Aubyn and Lucilla came out. 

Lucilla ran off to put on her hat and cloak. 

" Where is she flying to ?" said Letty. " What is it 
all, father — something mysterious ?" 

Mr. Hylton now appeared upon the scene, equipped 
for a walk she imagined ; but when Lucilla came down 
he handed her into the carriage, and got in himself. 

Letty looked at her father's face, which wore a 
peculiarly serious expression, but which broke into a 
smile as he saw Letty's astounded gaze. 

*' Oh ! father, is it that ?" 

"It is that, my darling. Mr. Hylton has saved 
Lucilla's life, and Lucilla has given it away to him." 

" And she never said a word to me about it. Father, 
I can't believe you." 

*'Go to Aunt Millicent; she will tell you the whole 
story." 

" And mother, too ! She doesn't know ?" 

** I'm going to explain everything to her," said 
Sir Aubyn, with a half-suppressed grimace. 

" What will she say ?" 

He turned aside, and Letty ran up to Mrs. Montfort's 
room. 

Sir Aubyn went to make, what might be called with 
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truth, his confession, with a resolute step. He found 
his wife engaged with her carpet-work, and was 
eagerly greeted by her. 

" Well, my lady, I have some news for you." 

She looked up placidly. 

" Your anxiety for Lucilla's future is over, so far as 
marriage is concerned." 

The work and worsteds fell to the ground. 

" Has Lord Ames " 

"Don't mention the fellow's name. No — a man 
worth a dozen of him has proposed, and been accepted, 
and I have given my consent, and now come to obtain 
yours." 

" I wish you would jest on possibilities, if you must 
jest. You know that I do not love jesting." 

" I am in sober earnest. Can you not guess 1 Who 
saved your life and hers, yesterday ?" 

Lady Ashford looked aghast. 

" Oh ! no. Not Mr. Hylton. It cannot be. A man 
of no family, a painter, an adventurer " 

" You must not apply such a word to him." 

Sir Aubyn then told the whole story. 

Lady Ashford did nothing but sob the while. 

" And," concluded her husband, " if you had seen 
the way in which Lucilla received him last night, you 
would have known that her heart was irrevocably 
fixed on him. It oversets me when I think of it." 

**You were always overset by a bit of romance. 
This comes of Bernard's whims and fancies, and 
Lucilla's high notions, and arguings, and philosophis- 
ings. I have always felt sure she would take up with 
something beneath her." 
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" Come, come, Lucy ; beneath her is not a word to 
use with regard to Mr. Hylton." 

** He has bewitched you as well as your daughter." 
Then bursting into tears again she said repeatedly, 
" I can't forgive her." 

" There is nothing to forgive. You must not make 
the girl unhappy because she is not so much in love 
with rank and station as yourself.'' 

** A girl so courted, admired " 

" So good, and aflFectionate, and dutiful," put in Sir 
Aubyn. " You may make her wretched by refusing 
to receive Mr. Hylton as your son-in-law, but you will 
not change Lucilla." 

'* That I know. She is always obstinate in what 
she determines on." 

'* I will not say but that I should have been glad to 
see her, well, a countess or something as foolish ; but 
I submit to a little disappointment, because I am sure 
the man is worthy of her." 

'* If she had accepted Lord Amesbury " — Sir Aubyn 
stamped — "the dog would not have attacked us, for he 
would have been with us." 

Sir Aubyn hailed this utter want of reasonableness 
as a sign that his wife was yielding the point. 

"My dear, at all events you will be spared from 
witnessing the miseries of rejected earls, and from 
being worried by any savage beast Mr. Hylton may 
possess. All the peerage now may 'come like 
shadows, so depart,' as Ben Jonson has it, as far as 
you are concerned." 

" I know nothing of Ben Jonson, and I wish I 
knew nothing of Mr. Hylton," was the rejoinder. 
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"Well, now, you will receive them kindly, poor 
things, when they come in. I have told Lucilla to 
bring Mr. Hylton to you here." 

Lady Ashford picked up her work. 

"I don't mean to be unkind, but I am nuseiably 
disappointed. I dare say Mr. Hylton is a good man, 
but he might have been contented with Miss Smith or 
Miss Jones. I always hated seeing Lucilla poring 
over metaphysical books;" most books that were 
not novels being classed as metaphysical by her 
ladyship. 

" Yes, she has been guilty in that way. But now, 
I^ocy> you must perceive that this thing is irremedi- 
able. It is just an overthrow of some of our plans ; 
foolish ones, I dare say. A good man and a good girl 
are not to be made miserable because we are a little 
cliscomfited. I know you will be gracious to Mr. 
Hylton. He deserves your favour more than Lord 
Amesbury.*' 

That was imprudent. 

He saw it ; kissed his wife, and, saying " I am going 
to write to Harry," left the room. 

The drive was a long one, or rather a prolonged one, 
for the ponies were managed in a somewhat peculiar 
manner. Now they were allowed to stand still for a 
minute or two; now they were whipped up; now per- 
mitted to zigzag about the road, till the carriage 
grazed the hedges here and there. The mounted 
groom, who always attended the pony-carriage, would 
have scorned any other man for driving in such a 
fashion, but at this particular time Mr. Hylton, always 
a favourite, was a hero in the servants' hall, alike 
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worshipped by men and maids. Tears from the maids 
and " I never see's " from the men were equally 
numerous. But that Miss Lucilla would be his wife 
never entered their heads. They always spoke of her 
as destined to be the wife of a duke at least, if not of 
a Toysl duke ; and the wedding was to be in pages 
and pages of the newspapers. 

Letty waited for the lovers' return in the hall. 
Lady Ashford sat impatient, and, it must be confessed, 
miserable, in her own room. Letty rushed to the 
pair as they came up the steps, almost stifled Lucilla 
with kisses, and shook hands two or three times with 
her companion, but she had no words for a minute or 
two. 

" Mother is rather anxious to see you," she said at 
last ; and the two went together to find her. 

At the sight of Mr. Hylton and Lucilla she came 
forward in a confused but not ungracious manner- 
Hylton held Lucilla's hand firmly clasped in his, with 
a calm expectant face. 

Lady Ashford kissed Lucilla, and then turned to 
him. Her naturally kind heart began to reproach her 
with ingratitude for what he had done, and there was 
a dignity in his demeanour which had its effect on the 
unstable woman. 

" Mr. Hylton," she said, " I hope you will make my 
daughter happy." 

" I will indeed," was the firm reply. 

*' She and I have a great debt of gratitude " 

He pub up his hand. "I cannot bear you to say 
that. I am the person who owes an infinite debt of 
gratitude to her and to you." 
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" I have no doubt but tbat we shall be good friends. 
The suddenness of all this confuses me." She looked 
keenly into the plain countenance. " But I trust you 
implicitly with my child's future." Then she put her 
hands before her face, and burst into tears. 

Hylton was himself greatly moved, and led her to a 
sofa, tenderly kissing her hands. 

" I am sorry to cause you agitation," he said, "and I 
hope you believe that I will strive while I live to 
do my duty to you and Sir Aubyn." 

Lucilla's face was full of light and joy, though her 
eyes were full of tears. She was leaning over the 
back of. the sofa; he drew her forward with a grave 
reverence. " Then you confirm Sir Aubyn's great gift 
to me." 

*Lady Ashford gave him her hand, and bent her 
head ; while Lucilla knelt beside her, murmuring^ 
•' Mother ! mother ! how good you are 1" 

Hylton withdrew. 

It amused the Ashford party that evening to see 
Lucilla go to her usual place when the gentlemen ap- 
peared; and to see Hylton also walk to his, on the 
opposite side of her table, close to one of the windows. 
For many nights this arrangement had taken place 
unnoticed, now it had a significance for all the obser- 
vers, to most of them, selfishly, a sad significance. 

The two, now so consciously bound to each other,, 
showed no tokens of timidity or shyness. Everything 
was as simple to them as the air they breathed. Ber- 
nard, however, felt that they ought to be defended 
from observation, and asked Letty to sing to hinu 
She complied instantly, her sweet voice mingling 
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delightfully with the coDimunion of feeling which 
reigned in the two newly-united hearts. It was a 
very happy time for them. The j)resent was so won- 
derfully replete with joy, as to make Hylton forget 
that in two days more he should be travelling farther 
and farther from his paradise. 

Bernard retired before the others, and planted him- 
self in Hylton's room, '^to have it all out with him," 
as he expressed it. He had scoured the country at 
a great pace nearly all that day, reasoning himself 
into a conviction that he had never seen a sign of more 
than sisterly love for him in Lucilla's manner; and 
he called himself a fool for imagining that, if he 
waited, such a token might come. As if that were 
likely, he thought, when she could make no discovery 
in me to bring forth a new sort of feeling. He was 
her brother in all ways but by blood; and her brother 
he had remained. This man came with his intellect^ 
and his gifts of pleasant speech, and his one great 
talent, and such a person as Lucilla was sure to be 
attracted by him. " And I am glad I never disturbed 
her by letting her know of my unlucky passion. Now 
she loves and trusts me as she does Harry. I am glad 
I have not broken up that trust. And Hylton is 
worthy of her, even without his deed of daring 
courage, and his self-devoted life." These reflections 
brought him to Hylton's room. 

It was in partial darkness, the light not being 
turned on, and he threw himself into the arm-chair 
to wait for his friends appearance. 

That was not long delayed. Hylton entered in a 
hurried manner, walked up to the fireplace, and bent 
his head on his hands for some minutes. 
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Bernard watched him reverently till he raised it 
and went to the lamp. Then Bernard spoke. 

"Merton! I did not see you. Tm very glad 
you have come, though I must say that I have 
not missed you to-day as I ought to have done. 
Events of such immense importance to me have 
followed one on the other so closely, that I have 
scarcely seemed to myself to be living in the old 
€very-day world." 

" I kept away, not being wanted, and last night I 
was not allowed to come to you. You know what I 
feel about this, I am sure. I am very glad you have 
Lucilla, and that Lucilla has you. Sir Aubyn has 
been praising you up to the skies. I envied you 
savagely, till he began to talk about Cerberus/' 

" He has been kindness itself. Being so nearly a 
stranger, I expected some opposition ; it would have 
been reasonable, but my father's name was enough." 

*' You never told me your father's name, Hylton." 

" I always fear to mention it when abroad, and I 
have not been long enough in England to forget my 
caution." 

" Sir Aubyn is a thorough gentleman ; he has not a 
mean thought belonging to him,'* said Bernard. " It 
is hard upon you to be obliged to leave England now." 

" I have no right to think anything hard, though I 
fear I do not bear the going away very manfully." 

Hylton looked earnestly at his friend. 

" You are not in your usual spirits, Merton. Are 
you vexed about what has happened ?" 

" Do you mean vexed that you were not all worried 
by that prig's dog ? Don't fancy that I am not very 
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happy that you have won such a prize. If you would 
only take to cigars you would not analyse your friend's 
looks. I've a great mind to go with you to Trieste. 
Will you have my company ?'* 

"That would indeed be delightful, and I could 
introduce you to my father." 

" Then I'll go to town to-morrow, and you'll find 
me on board the steamer." 

He started up. 

" Shake hands, old fellow, I shall get up my spirits 
probably in the company of a pining lover, always an 
exhilarating object." 

Hylton coloured. 

"Good-night," continued Bernard; "we shall be 
almost brothers-in-law, for Lucilla and Letty consider 
me as much their brother as Harry." 

" Good-night, good friend ; you have been quite a 
brother to me." 

They parted so. 

Bernard felt that he had not played his part well ; 
acting was not his forte. 

*' But I'm sure Lucilla will be glad that I should go 
with him, for he must be shaken, though he is now too 
happy to know it." 

Bernard accordingly came into Mrs. Montfort's room 
after breakfast, aware that he should find Lucilla with 
her. He was equipped for a journey, and both ladies 
exclaimed : 

" Going away again, Bernard ?" 

" Yes," he said, " in half an hour." 

" If one might compare a man to a humming-bird," 
said Lucilla, " I should compare you to it. One fancies 
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you settled in one place, and instantly you are darting* 
off to another. Why can't you stay here till Monday V* 

" Why Monday ?" 

" Because then " 

"I am going to-day because of — because, then." 

" Bernard ! you are too ridiculous." 

" I thought you were going to say, too good. You 
see, Lucilla, I am very fond of Hylton, and I think 
that he may be the better for a companion. After 
great agitation there is generally something of a re- 
action." 

Lucilla's colour suddenly faded. 

" Are you afraid of the dog ?" 

" Of the encounter with the infernal hound of that 
piece of buckram ? No, not a bit. But things have 
followed so closely one upon the other, that he might 
ship himself for the North Pole instead of Trieste." 

" Exactly," chimed in Mrs. Montfort, " and we 
should be pining away here in expectation of letters." 

** I am going to-day because I must complete a little 
business of my own before starting. I have promised 
to meet Hylton at Dover." 

Lucilla clasped her hands. 

" Yes ! you are very good, Bernard. You are a true 
brother. Thank you, thank you." 

She put her hand to her forehead. 

" I did not think enough of — your friend's safety, 
you see." 

"I shall have wonderful tales for you when I 
come back. Tales of the past and present, a veritable 
Hyltoniad, And I won't tell you one, if I find you 
with a dismal face." 
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She smiled, and gave him both her hands. 

" I have had a Mertoniad from Mr. Hylton before 
now," said she. 

He found his courage failing. 

" Good-bye. I won't lose sight of him till I have 
got him into the right steamer." 

" Please, Aunt Millicent, uncover your picture. You 
have the key." 

It was done. 

" I like to see it now better even than before." 

" Very little you see of Aunt Millicent in it, I sus- 
pect." 

Hylton came in. 

" I am bold," he said, " in coming here when my 
work is finished, but my time is so short that I do not 
know how to bear a waste of it." 

" Welcome always," said Mrs. Montfort. " Boldness 
is the best policy in most cases." 

He did not even glance at his picture. 

" It is a fine morning, may I ask you take a stroll in 
the park with me, dear Miss Ashford ?" 

Lucilla ran away to prepare for it. 

** Is she quite well again, Mrs. Montfort ? Some- 
times I think she looks paler than usual." 

" She is quite well, but not quite as calm as usual." 

" Only that," he said, smiling. " Sir Aubyn wishes 
me to shorten my time of absence, though, of course, 
our marriage is not to be thought of yet. I shall 
therefore be back in England, all being well, by the end 
of February. I had promised my father to remain with 
him till April, but he will gladly let me off one months 
I am sure. Miss Ashford is so good as to wish me 
not to disappoint my father more than by a month." 
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" Lucilla always sees clearly what is a duty." 

She came in with a glowing face, Letty following. 

When the two had gone Letty cried a Jittle. 

" I have always been looking forward to the loss of 
Lucilla, and now it is come I feel as if I couldn't bear 
it." 

" You like Mr. Hylton ?" 

*' Yes, and I think myself very good for liking him. 
Perhaps I may come to thinking him handsome, as 
Lucilla does, and you." 

" Let us take our sober walk, Letty. I want to ask 
about that foolish Mabel. She is gone to London." 

The Sunday came — the last day of October. Days 
are relentless in their progress. How they would be 
torn piecemeal if they could be lengthened and short- 
ened by wishes ! 

Lady Ashford seconded her husband's desire that the 
betrothed pair should be left that day as much as pos- 
sible to themselves. 

** It is a romantic, high-flown business altogether," 
she would say to herself, ** but it cannot be put aside 
nor altered, and it is best to be considerate for 
them." 

They had time, therefore, to speak of many things 
of deep interest, and, above all, time to be happy in 
forgetfulness of what was immediately to come. 

The Sunday evening found them together in the little 
drawing-room. Hylton was showing and explaining 
some drawings of his in a small sketch-book. 

" This is my mother. Not beautiful, but with a good 
expression of face. Not so plain as her son, who re- 
sembles her." This with a laugh. " Here is my mother s 
Hungarian castle. Not a ruin, you see, though it has 
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been in the possession of the Wesselenyi for some 
hundreds of years." 

" It is beautiful." 

*'I shall think it a thousand times more beautiful 
when I see you in it. Oh ! when will that be ? And 
now here's my father." 

Lucilla gave him the delighted look he had ex- 
pected. 

" This is a grand face, indeed/' she said. 

"And belongs to a grand heart and intellect," he 
continued, looking at it with fondness. "You will 
love him and he will love you." 

Other points of view in Hungary — places near which 
he had lived and studied — were passed over more 
quickly than the first pages. He then took a smaller 
book from his pocket. 

" You are going to be shown, now, what no eyes but 
mine have looked on — what no eyes but yours and my 
father's shall ever look on — while I live, that is." 

"You frighten me a little when you speak so 
solemnly." 

He opened the book — it had a lock — and placed the 
opened book before her. 

" That is lovely !" He laughed. " Why, it is my 
own face ! How dare you cheat me so ?" she said, 
colouring with pleasure, nevertheless. 

He turned over page after page. They still showed 
Lucilla herself, in different moods and points of view 
— half-length, full-length. One — a very pretty one — 
represented her pointing her pencil at a gaping boy, 
evidently puzzled at his task. 

" That was taken, or remembered, from a scene in 
your summer-house." 
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** How very pretty it is ! — beautiful !" 

Hylton's great delight and amusement, all this time. 
Jay in the fact that she looked at the drawings as if 
they were not of herself, but merely fancies. At last she 
turned a page which had only two hands upon it — one 
holding a piece of paper, the other turned down as if 
about to take up another piece. 

" Hands !" she said ; " only hands !" 

" Your hands. They were so employed "the first 
time Merton brought me to the round garden." 

" How you love me !" she said, her eyes filling with 
tears. " Well, now T shall tell you that I have always 
admired your hands. They are beautiful." 

He laughed. 

" More beautiful certainly than my Hunnish nose." 

" I command you not to abuse your nose." 

" I will obey, though it deserves abuse ; but I have 
no doubt other people bestow enough upon it." 

She looked down again at the drawing. 

" Hands ! Yes, isn*t it strange ? I thought yours 
beautiful when I saw them grappling " 

He shut the book hastily. 

" Not a word more. Indeed, you must promise me 
to bring your strong will against the remembrance of 
that time. Promise me." 

" I do. I am very foolish." After a while she said, 
"** I am very glad you could stay with me this day. I 
wished to go to church with you, that we might be 
together in our thanksgiving." 

" I wished that too. It has been a day of great hap- 
piness to me. It will have to last me a long time." 

" And me," she said. 
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There were then promises about letters. 

"You need not make me promise," said Hylton. " I 
could not help writing to you." 

The talk was ended by the entrance of Mrs. Mont- 
fort 

" How long are we to sit up waiting to say good-bye 
to you, Mr. Hylton ? Do you know, good people, it is 
nearly twelve? Sir Aubyn has been dozing and 
waking up with great perseverance." 

" We will come directly," said Lucilla. 

Lady Ashford had ordered Sanderson to be up in 
time to make Mr. Hylton*s coffee. He was to leave 
the house at five o'clock. Lucilla would be up, of 
course. Nothing was said against it. Mrs. Montfort 
had resolved to waylay him in the hall, though she said 
good-bye with the others. 

Hylton, glad to rise, was almost ready when the 
servant came to call him. To his surprise Bradley, 
the butler, presented himself in lieu of his accustomed 
attendant. 

" I thought it best to sit up myself, to be sure that 
all was right for you, sir." 

" I thank you, Bradley ; I hope you have had some 
sleep.'* 

Bradley lingered in the room. " Can I do anything 
for you, sir T 

Some little arrangements of trunks, etc., were 
zealously made, but still he lingered. 

At last with a flushed face he came close to Hylton. 
* Sir, me, and the servants' hall, cannot let you depart 
without a word spoken." 

Hylton paid him quiet attention ; it was a prepared 

11 
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speech, he saw, and he would not disappoint the 
speaker. 

" Sir, we think a great deal of what you did for 
Miss Lucilla and my lady, and we helieve that there 
is scarce another man in the world as would have 
done it, though he might be a Ooliath of Gath for 
strength and size ; and we loves you for it, one and 
all." 

Here Bradley got too warm to attend to his English, 
the good he possessed being engrafted on very bad. 

" And, sir, our best wishes goes with you and Miss 
Lucilla ; and we honours you both, and will for ever." 

"Thank you^ and all the kind people who have 
made you their spokesman. I hope to see you soon 
again; I hope to continue to deserve your kind 
opinion of me." 

*' If you and Miss Lucilla will live here among us, 
we shall be the gratefullest of people." 

Hylton shook hands with the good man, who was 
almost crying, and thanked him again. When he was 
gone, Hylton, a good deal affected, hurriedly finished 
his dressing. In running out to spend the most time 
he could with Lucilla, he almost tumbled over a little 
white figure crouching at his door. It started up, and 
disclosed the tearful face of Sally. 

" My poor child, what do you want ?" 

" Only to say good-bye to you, sir, and as I'm so 
sorry you're going. Pve kept awake, and oh ! I hope you 
ain't agoing among the dogs again ! I hope there ain't 
no dogs where you are going." 

*' None to hurt me, kind little Sally." 
-He kissed the child, and went back to his room for 
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a moment, returning with the well-known box which 
he had put aside for her, with her name upon it. The 
box only increased the sobs. 

" This is your own; Sally, and I expect you to give 
me a sweetie out of it when T come back." 

*' Oh ! I will ! I will I — and soon. And there won't 
be no dogs 'there, I hope !" 

"Now run away to bed, my good girl. I shan't 
forget you." 

And the little bare feet pattered their way up the 
back stairs, in mortal dread of the housekeeper or Mr. 
Bradley. 

Hylton found Lucilla and Sanderson awaiting him — 
the latter wholly occupied with her coffee-making, 
except when she wiped off the tears that threatened to 
drop into it. It was a cold morning, but the room was 
brilliantly lighted, and the fire sent gleams of gold over 
Lucilla's drooping curls. Words were few, for each 
feared to give way. Hylton at last told the little story 
of Sally's leave-taking, suppressing, however, her fear 
of dogs. Lucilla's wan smile, in answer, made him 
almost sorry that she had granted him this last good- 
bye. 

" You must not send me away with so sad a face. 
We must think of our meeting again." 

" The coffee's ready now, sir, and Miss Lucilla must 
pour it out; for you won't like it imless she does," said 
kind Sanderson, trying to laugh and ending by sob- 
bing. 

He took the coffee from Lucilla's hand, but instantly 
set it down, and poured out a cup for her. 

11—2 
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" You must drink it," he said ; " I shall not taste 
mine till you have drunk yours." 

" Now don't be obstinate, Miss Lucilla," said Sander- 
son, bustling about again with toast. This admonition 
brought smiles on the two pale faces. 

Sanderson went away, to be ready to tell them of 
the carriage. When she came back Hylton shook 
hands with her. 

" Stay with Miss Ashford," he said ; and was gone. 

Mrs. Montfort's beautiful face, gazing eagerly on him 
as he ran down the stairs, next met his eyes. 

" Good-bye," she said. " God will bring you back 
safe to us, I feel assured." 

He grasped her hand. 

" That is in your character of sibyl, dear Mrs. Mont- 
fort. I take it as a good omen." 

For some days after these exciting incidents in the 
Ashford world, a blank fell on it. Lucilla paid the 
forfeit of her strong accesses of pain and pleasure by a 
low, feverish illness that lasted for a week or ten days. 
Let us, however, see what Treddlesham thought and 
said of these stirring events. 



CHAPTER XIII. 

*' You know neither me, yourselves, nor anything." 

Shakspeare. 

The exploit of Hercules, the honour of which Sir 
Aubyn constantly transferred to AchiUes, was probably 
in its day not so much talked of as Hylton's. Gossip 
must have been a thing unknown in those early time^, 
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unless the wandering bards carried it from place to 
place. What would a small modern town be without 
its gossip ? What enlivening influence could be sub- 
stituted for it ? — what other universal panacea for dul- 
ness could be found ? Gossip, too, has the advantage 
of being many- faced, of possessing even its most 
zealous votaries in so subtle a fashion, that, while each 
calls his neighbour a gossip, each believes himself un- 
deserving of the name, The dominion that the poet 
assigns to Love — over " court, camp, and grove " — 
might, with more truth, perhaps, be awarded to gossip. 

Treddlesham, therefore, was never so lively, so 
eager, so fertile in imaginative flights, as during the 
events we have just recorded. It feasted first on 
horrors. Lady Ashford had been nearly torn to pieces, 
and Miss Ashford had broken her umbrella and one of 
her arms, in defending her. Hylton had been bitten 
all over his hands and face, and had " laid for dead " 
for above an hour. Sir Aubyn had run raging round 
the park, with what intention nobody could say, which 
made the action all the more terrible. Several tea- 
parties were improvised in order to accumulate 
incidents. This direful food being exhausted, it was 
said that Miss Ashford being as good as engaged to 
Lord Amesbury, had sent him a refusal because of the 
fright the dog had given her. That it was a good 
thing for Hylton, as doubtless Sir Aubyn would get 
him some place in the Government. It was known that 
Lady Ashford sent off" to London at once for a gold 
watch and chain, as a present for him. 

Miss Jobling was agreeably engaged a whole day in 
composing a letter of condolement to Sir Aubyn, dis- 
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^ guising her internal complacency by a few sighs and 
groans. She made the most appropriate ending to her 
composition by "indulging in the hope that Lord 
Amesbury would not long be a suflTerer from this most 
excruciating occurrence, but would be simultaneously 
restored to life and felicity by a returning smile on 
Miss Ashford's lovely face." 

The church was over-crowded on Sunday, many of 
the Treddlesham people being, as they said, desirous 
of showing their attachment to Sir Aubyn. This was 
in a degree true, for there is more often than we 
imagine a real feeling of right and love, mingled with 
a preponderating quantity of folly. But curiosity was 
rather rebuflTed when the Ashford party entered their 
pew, looking much as usual Not even Mr. Hylton's 
hands were bandaged. It was the anti-climax of the 
excitement, the stick that had held the rocket. 

Lord Amesbury failed not to despatch a servant with 
a note to Sir Aubyn, requesting an immediate answer. 
It expressed "his sorrow for the unfortunate occur- 
rence, his pleasure in hearing from Mr. Wigram that 
the ladies had only been frightened," etc., etc. 

Sir Aubyn stamped at the " only." 

** Keeps a dog, known to be mad, and is pleased that 
my wife and daughter were only frightened by it." 

Sir Aubyn would have been himself pleased if he 
could have known how his lordship ground his teeth 
at the doctor's praises of Hylton's courage and presence 
of mind. 

" That fellow again ! He's always in the way. I'll 
find out who and what he is, and undeceive peopL 
about him." 
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Miss Hill and the young ladies joined in his in- 
vecttves. 

" By what right had he been admitted into the best 
society in Rome, as was the case, a mere painter ?" 

*' Selling his pictures, too V added Miss Hill, as if* 
that made his profession the more to be despised. 

Sir Aubyn, with some little malice, carried his lord- 
ship's note to Lady Ashford. 

** Your admirable friend takes things coolly enough," 
was his remark. 

•^ I always excuse his bitterness to you, for he has 
had provocation. Things would have been different if 
Lucilla hadn't been blinded by her high-flying notions. 
I dare say you like that Hungarian Castle, whose name 
I shall never be able to pronounce better than Hawk- 
shaw." 

" No, that I cannot say. Hitwkshaw was always 
the only part of his lordship that was at all tempting 
to me." 

" I suppose you have plenty of notes ; I have a per- 
fect shower," said Lady Ashford. '* Where is Harry ?" 

" He will be here in his sudden way, I dare say. He 
hasn't answered my letter. It was a great deal 
pleasanter when the three were little children, and 
were made a show of in sashes and velvets. Lucilla 
is not seriously ill, I hope." 

"No; Mr. Wigram calls it reaction. She never 
complains in illness ; she never did as a child. Mr. 
Hylton gave her a book of drawings, and that she 
looks at nearly all day. But she will be quite herself 
when the feverish weakness goes off. She has plenty 
of courage." 
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** She is oni in a thousand, and I am sure the same 
may be said of him. No man could have behaved 
better in all respects, and, but for that horrible adven- 
ture, he would have gone away without a word. I 
could not but admire his manner of showing that he 
felt how much he was honoured by Lucilla's sweet 
betrayal of her love," and tears came again into Sir 
Aubyn's honest eyes. 

" I wonder when you will be cured of your romance. 
Perhaps it is a sign that dotage is beginning when 
people of your age are so susceptible." 

" My dear Lucy, that confounded coronet has turned 
you into a cynic." 

" I shall never cease to wonder at her choosing such 
an ugly man. Quite exceptionally ugly, as everybody 
says 6f him." 

" And yet you chose me. If he is fair ugliness, I am 
black ugliness." 

" That's nonsense." 

" Why, you have been calling me ugly for more than 
a quarter of a century." Lady Ashford laughed. " And 
I have not Hylton's power of speech, his knowledge, 
his grand talent. Those things are the beauty Lucilla 
has seen in him, and allowed her heart to be taken by." 

" When I was a girl, Sir Aubyn, people had different 
views." 

" My dear, there are great authorities for the power 
of the tongue in wooing and winning. Virgil and 
Shakspeare show fine instances of it." 

" Then I wish they had let it alone. And how can 
they be judges of the doings of our time ?" 

" If you are such a heretic as to dispute Shakspeare*s 
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omniscience, I give it up. Fling your friend's note into 
the fire ; I've answered it, and I hate the sight of it." 

Lucilla, as soon as the Doctor permitted her to do so, 
resumed all her old occupations. The only thing that 
a little distressed her was Harry's evident disapproval 
of what had occurred. He said nothing to Her, nor to 
his father, but found a ready listener in his mother. 
To Harry, Lucilla would willingly have spoken of her 
new interests and of Hylton's merits, but his short 
remarks, when she led to the subject, repelled her con- 
fidence. Harry had always sympathised with her 
thoughts and feelings, so that she felt the change hard 
to bear. Once, when she timidly tried to make him 
speak openly on the subject of her engagement, by 
saying that " Aunt Millicent had a high opinion of 
Hylton, his goodness, and his talents," he merely re- 
marked that " Aunt Millicent had always shown a great 
leaning to Bernard's pets." 

You are unkind and unjust in saying that, if you 
mean to disparage Mr. Hylton by such an assertion." 

'* Perhaps I mean nothing, Lucilla, but that I know 
too little of Hylton to understand how it has all come 
about." 

And that was the utmost he could be induced to say. 
When Letty took up the cudgels he would only pull 
her curls, and ask " what she could hope to do in re- 
conciling him to such a waste of beauty and intellect ?" 

" Harry," was the rejoinder, " you will think of him 
as we do, in time." 

" I'm not anxious to think of him in any way." 

And there it ended. 

But there came le^^ters from the travellers, which re- 
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vived LncUla's spirits — a long one from Hylton, and a 
note from Bernard. The last may be recorded : 

" My deab Lucilla, 

"We have joUy weather, and we embark for 
Trieste to-morrow. My charge has behaved, on the 
whole, reasonably enough. He is quite well, and every 
way perfect, except that he can't join a fellow with a 
cigar. I saw him yesterday, at the station here, deeply 
engaged in talk with an old woman who had lost her 
bundle. She was crying bitterly when we went up 
to' her, and, as he can jabber all sorts of patois, he was 
a literal godsend to her. She went away with smiles 
and curtsies enough to serve her through her whele 
after-life, and, I suspect, with a golden consolation. 
Of course, I can see that sun, moon, and stars are just 
so many rushlights, as far as he is concerned, aud the 
sparkling Mediterranean a muddy pool ; but, on the 
whole, as lovers go, he is a tolerable companion. My 
love to Letty and the others. Tell Sir Aubyn I hope 
to be back before the frosts begin, and to have some good 
runs with him. After all, hunting is the best thing 
this change and chancy world keeps in store for one. 

" Ever yours, 

'' Bernard.^' 

Letty laughed at this composition. 

" The only thing that you and Bernard thoroughly 
agree in, Lucilla, is praise of Mr. Hylton." 

" Bernard and I often quarrel in jest. T am sure 
nobody can like him better than I do. We should 
look back on much duller lives if Bernard were blotted 
out from them." 
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" And he is so handsome," added Letty. 

" Let us go to Aunt Millicent's room ; and you must 
sing to us. I am so glad they met the steamer T' 

From Trieste came another letter from Hylton, from 
whiqh we make some extracts : 

" Merton left us yesterday. He has been most kind, 
and, as usual, most agreeable. He made friends in 
every carriage and steamer we have entereji. On board 
the Trieste steamer there were really aflFecting partings 
at the end of the voyage. My father likes him ex- 
ceedingly, and enjoys his fun. It was a great delight 
to me to see them together. In some things they are 
quite congenial spirits. He will tell you of my father, 
dear Lucilla, and that is a very pleasant thought. 

" You would admire the lovely sunrises and sunsets 
in this place. I often think that I would willingly 
give them all for one of those I have watched from 
my window at Ashford. And yet I love them, for 
everything beautiful in earth and heaven recalls 
Lucilla. My father looks at the little sketch-book 
with much greater admiration than you did. He calls 
it a biography, for he says your whole character and 
all your deeds are written in it. I like to hear him say 
this, even while I know it is not true, for he has won- 
derful discoveries to make in the living, unpictured 
Lucilla. 

" Next week we start on our tour. We shall get 
into places where post-offices are unknown. Send me 
as many letters as you like to write, to Belgrade. We 
hope to be there in a fortnight's time. It will be such 
a delight to find more than one of your precious 
letters. 
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"I feel glad that you are able to take up your old 
occupation ; for it proves, at least I trust so, that you 

are well and strong again It frequently crosses 

my mind that my poor life can never be so employed as 
to make you understand how entirely I love you, and 
how I feel raised beyond my proper level by your ac- 
ceptance of all my life, and all my love. 

"Tell dear Mrs. Montfort that I remember most 
gratefully her great kindness." 

Lucilla allowed no diflFerence to be perceptible in 
her active attentions to the numerous Christmas 
guests, and in her usual affectionate tendance on Lady 
Ashford. There was just a little coolness on the 
mother's side, which, with Harry's disapprobation, was 
the cross LuciUa had to bear at this time. Bernard's 
return afforded her great comfort, together with 
Hylton's letters. 

Bernard was never tired of describing the venerable 
father Hylton loved so devotedly; but he did not 
reveal his anxieties for the future of father and son. 
He clearly perceived that their strivings for the im- 
provement and education of the Slav population of 
the Porte must be odious and irritating to that des- 
potic power. 

He brought a token from Ibrahim Paolo for Lucilla; 
a large sapphire, set as a locket in very elaborately 
worked gold, with a corresponding chain. The packet 
bore the inscription: "To my son's most beloved 
lady." A little note, in a curiously small hand, 
accompanied the trinket. 

This was read and kissed over and over again by 
the " beloved lady." 
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"The old man looked like a living picture of one 
of the old saints when he gave this into my hands, 
Lucilla. He had that brightness in the eyes which 
you see in Hylton's on great occasions, and his voice 
trembled with feeling. To think of that fellow having 
such a father belonging to him ! I shall never be able 
to treat him like a commonplace character again," said 
Bernard. 

Lady Ashford thought the locket very costly, but 
old-fashioned. It adorned Lucilla's fair throat every 
evening, to the exclusion of all other ornaments. Some 
of the guests from the neighbourhood set it down as a 
present from Lord Amesbury. 

IJ^obody but Lucilla knew why Janet Hitchcock 
was taken to see Mrs. Montfort's portrait, when she 
and her mother called to condole with the family for 
the fright it had sustained. Janet became immediately 
an object of envy to the Treddlesham ladies in general, 
and underwent a cross-examination from Miss Jobling 
on the subject. Mrs. Blandish considered it anothet 
proof of the Ashford inclination to draw their line of 
separation rather below its proper mark. 

"One may show too little proper pride, and the 
Ashfords do that. Those as I lived among in my young 
days drew their line a good bit over the Hitchcocks' 
heads." 



PA ET II. 



CHAPTER I. 

"'He that despiseth little things shall perish by little and little." 

Son op Sikach. 

London was rouslDg herself into full activity, for the 
winter had passed away and Parliament again sat. 
The small streets and unconsidered nooks of the great 
city were endeavouring to cast off some of their dingi- 
ness by painting and cleaning — those at least on which 
the pressure of poverty did not lie too heavily ; while 
the trees and hedges clothed themselves in their deli- 
cate greens and pinks, and the wayside streams re- 
joiced in their primrose buds, the London windows 
and shops showed their pots of crocuses and hyacinths, 
and early Dutch tulips, for in this manner only could 
Nature be duly honoured in her beauty and purity, in 
the close streets with their narrow strip of sky. 

How thankful we are, how much more thankful we 
ought to be than we are, for God's great and wonderful 
and beneficent gift of flowers ! They are the only ex- 
ponents of beauty to many a darkened soul. Perhaps, 
in the future unveiling of all mysteries we may be 
permitted to trace many a kind deed suggested, many 
a rude nature softened and refined, by the sweet per- 
vading influence of flowers. Their mere names are 
fragrant and lovely to the fancy. Blessed be all who 
love them ! 
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A fine sunny morning in March saw a busy woman 
setting out her shop, situated in one of the little 
streets near Portland Place, with a variety of wares 
and vegetables. The strong odour of early wall- 
flowers, with some bunches of violets, revived the 
senses of the few passers-by, and proclaimed the com- 
ing glory of the year. The busy woman, however, 
tossed her cabbages and carrots, and other treasures, 
hither and thither ; arranging and disarranging with 
a sort of bitterness. 

Light footsteps and snatches of a song overhead 
apparently increased her inward perturbation, for she 
broke out with : " A-singing, and a-tripping about as 
if she hadn't stayed out till nigh eleven, and her shop 
always shut at nine. But 111 give her a bit of my 
mind afore she goes this morning, and if that don't 
do, I'll send her to the right about; the foolish 
hussy." 

In a few minutes, the subject of the good woman's 
soliloquy ran down the narrow stairs which opened 
into the shop: a dainty little figure, dressed in the 
extreme of fashion, frilled and fiounced, with a tiny 
bonnet resting on beautifully plaited dark hair, and 
gloves too small for the hands they covered — 
Showing the efifects of over-stretching by rents here 
and there. A very pretty face looked out from the 
finery. 

" So," began the busy woman, "so you're late again, 
and no wonder, when you come home at nigh eleven. 
Once for all, Mabel Willet," — for it was our old ac- 
quaintance — " I'll have no late hours, and no love- 
making, while you're in my house. I've took you to 
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lodge because I've know'd your aunt and mother, but 
I'll stand no goings-on. / see the gentlemaa as corned 
with you to the end of the street. I ain't going to 
put up with sicH doings." 

"Oh! Mrs. Spidding, the gentleman was one I've 
known a little at Treddlesham. He came to father 
when he was trying to be a member, and he always 
spoke to me afterwards when I met him. He's not 
young at all, and I'm sure mother wouldn't mind his 
walking home with me. It's only for once, I dare 
say." 

" Ordy's a bad word, one of the wust as is used. 
Only brings folks to be thieves and murderers. Don't 
put me oflF for nothing with only, Mabel Willet." 

" Mrs. Spidding ! Why, what can you take me 
for ?" 

" Not for your mother's child, when you does what's 
Wrong. I wonder you came to get your bread at this 
place, which is chiefly dirt and wickedness, when you 
might have married a well-to-do man in your own 
country, and kep your good innicent looks. Now 
you're beginning to have the yeller flabbiness of a last 
week's cabbage." 

" I couldn't have married any of the rough people 
at home. I look higher." 

" She looks higher ! That comes of the nasty penny 
books as you takes in." 

Mabel made a skip to the door, hoping to get out of 
hearing, but in doing so she upset several piles of 
brooms and brushes, and stopped to build them up 
again. 

" I don't see," went on her monitress, " what good 
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them fine ladies you talks of have done you. They've 
made you look higher than you'd ought to look. I 
always sees the over-edicated ones turn out the wusst. 
Look higher, indeed. Them as walks with a high head 
often walks into a pit." 

Mabel was pricked in conscience when she heard the 
ladies she so much revered reproached through her 
folly. She turned round with a flushed face. 

" The ladies taught me everything that's good." 

"More shame for you to go agin them. Now, mind, 
next 'time as you comes home a minute over the 
quarter to ten, I'll write to your aunt." 

" Oh ! Mrs. Spidding, I'll be careful. Don't write to 
aunt, she'll be so vexed." 

"Well, it's in your own hands. What I say I 
mean ; what I mean, I'll do. Now, be ofi) girl, behave 
as you'd ought, and nobody '11 be kinder to you than me." 

Mabel walked away demurely enough. She soon 
reached the large shop in Oxford Street in which she 
served, resolving to be more discreet for the future. 

Mabel was a favourite with her fellow-servants, male 
and female, as well for her good-nature as for her good 
looks. One of the young men had fallen really in 
love with her, but she gave him no encouragement, 
for she looked higher than even the beautifully- 
dressed shopman. He was a romantic-minded person, 
a great frequenter of second-rate concerts, and a 
member of a private theatrical club. He had, there- 
fore, very choice bits of language at command, and 
considered himself rather above his own class. Mabel 
was not romantic, though she took in romantic serials, 
and read most of them. Her castles in the air assumed 

12 
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tlu' ]>rosaic fthn])c of a wealthy husband, able to furnish 
her with line clothes, and pretty rooma But they 
WL*ro tlic airy fabrics of a girlish vanity, scarcely to be 
callcil inerceiiary, as yet. Admiration was what she 
fivl on at ]>rcsent. It was welcome, let it come from 
wlioni it might ; she had been delighted by Mr. 
I'ighy's notice of her beauty when he canvassed 
Treddlcshatn ; meeting him in London was therefore 
extremely gratifying to her. It did not appear an 
unnatural thing for liim to take her into a pastry- 
cook's shop and talk to her of Treddlesham while she 
ate tarts. Walking home with her seemed a matter of 
course after this. 

Mabel was rather surprised at Mrs. Spidding's angry 
lecture on that transaction, and thought it was one of 
her ignorant prejudices, but still the good woman's 
words had roused her sleeping monitor, conscience. 

"Would Mrs. Montfort think the same things of her? 
That would be dreadful. Had she come into tempta- 
tion, and had she done rightly in slighting her father's 
advice ?" 

These uneasy questionings disturbed her for a few 
hours, till her serious admirer inquired "why Miss 
Willet was so pensive." 

This made her laugh, and conscience went quietly 
to sleep again. 

The Ashfords had come up to London for the season. 
Mrs. Montfort made it a point of duty to look after 
the strayed lamb, in whom she took a motherly 
interest. Mabel's array and manner, and the size and 
gaiety of the shop, were wholly distasteful to her good 
friend. 
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"Are you obliged to dress in this fantastic style, 
Mabel ?" 

" Yes, ma'am ; you see all the others are fashionably 
dressed," was the answer. 

Mrs. Montfort looked round and did not at all 
approve of what she saw. 

" Ladies like to see the effect of costumes,*' said 
Mabel, with an unconscious affectation, " and so we 
are required to study them." 

Mrs. Montfort felt herself colour with vexation, but 
she was too wise to say anything admonitory in that 
place. 

" Come to Grosvenor Square when you can get 
leave, Mabel ; I shall be glad to see you. Ask for me." 

She was escorted to her carriage, with devoted 
attention, by the romantic young man. 

Mr. Digby, one of those people whose employer Dr. 
Watts has held up for a warning tp all generations, 
sought now and then opportunities for a chatter with 
Mabel, sometimes in the shop where he would make 
small purchases, sometimes in the street, when she 
had leave to go out for a few hours. In the latter 
case a stroll into the Park was the general form of 
amusement. The idle man liked the girl's innocent 
prattle, and her evident enjoyment of his attentions ; 
his subtle employer required no further mischief to be 
wrought in this foolish intercourse between vanity and 
idleness. 

Mrs. Spidding's suspicions of something wrong 
caused her to irritate Mabel by acts of espial, and the 
airs, the tossings of the head, these occasioned, made 
the good woman resolve to warn her friends. 

12—2 
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" I don't say as there's anything wrong that I know 
of, but the girl gives hints of things above her, a& 
makes me fear some gent is trying to make a fool of 
her." 

The kind fears and surmises expressed on two 
sheets of paper, from which the above extract is taken, 
Mrs. Spidding kept in reserve for any discovery of 
the girl's acquaintances she might make, it eased her 
own mind and enabled her to say to Mabel : 

" I've wrote to your aunt, and the lessest thing you 
do to provoke me again, I'll send it." 

Mabel kept away from Mrs. Montfort, whose 
questionings she dreaded; though she constantly 
assured herself that she was doing nothing different 
from other people. Oae person, however — the ro- 
mantic young man — scrupled not to watch her, and to 
condemn Mr. Digby for his visits to the shop. 

"He's doubtless a villain ; but I'll be her guardian- 
angel," was his determination. 

In time a bitter jealousy sprang up in his heart, as 
his love for the pretty, winning girl increased. Poor 
Mabel felt rather exalted by the signs of jealousy she 
observed in her honest admirer ; she was not a burnt 
child to dread the fire. 

Peter Trotter, the prosaic name of this self-con- 
stituted guardian-angel — in the theatrical club-book 
he signed himself Tristram Altamont — was " the only 
son of his mother, and she was a widow." She lived 
by letting out rooms to artists and others: and rented 
a good house in Pall Mall for this purpose. The *'only 
son" she had contrived to educate at a respectable 
school, but the education was rather respectable than 
satisfactory. 
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Peter tried several employments which he considered 
genteel ; and, finding himself at loss in them all, at last 
settled down into a shopman. He was a good son, and 
addicted to no vices ; and, in his mother's eyes, one of 
the misused in this scrambling world. " Others get on 
with just ABC, and a poor handwriting, while my 
Peter with his good edication keeps at the bottom of 
the tree." Slie never laid the fault on Peter. 

It was in Mrs. Trotter's house that Hylton had his 
«tudio ; and the good woman did all in her power to 
make her tenant comfortable. 

Hylton's Greek servant found in Peter a great fund 
of amusement, caUed him a good many insulting 
names, in his own tongue, but lent him a Greek 
"dress in which to play the part of a corsair. Cecco's 
entire devotion to his master made him a favourite 
with Mrs. Trotter, who, besides, enjoyed his lively 
antics and jokes. Peter looked down upon him, and 
was afraid of him, as he would have been of a large 
ape. 

Mrs. Trotter, while daily expecting Hylton's return, 
was startled one morning by the appearance of Ber- 
nard and two ladies, who asked for the key of the 
studio. 

" Glad to see you, Mr. Merton. I always say, when 
Mr. Merton comes, Mr. Hylton follows." 

The two ladies were Mrs. Montfort and Lucilla. 

" Can you tell me what day Mr. Hylton will be in 
London ? Cecco arrived yesterday, but he is not 
aware of Mr. Hylton's time for coming." 

" The day is uncertain," said Merton. 

Mrs. Trotter was, for a wonder, silent, as she led the 
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way upstairs^ her tongue being tied by her surprise at 
Lucilla's extreme beauty. Did not a little knot of 
admiring passers-by always gather near the carriage 
in which Lucilla happened to remain alone 1 

Merton made a slight bow to Mrs. Trotter as she 
stood, open-mouthed, blocking up the doorway of the 
studio, at which signal she retreated. 

" You are becoming a perfect nuisance, Lucilla. You 
bewitch people till they forget themselves." 

" You are the greatest flatterer I know," said Lu- 
cilla, her face crimsoning with pleasure as she entered 
the studio ; it was like being nearer to Hylton, when 
the objects familiar to his eyes presented themselves 
one by one. Hylton would not have been astonished 
to hear that the air of the room had " syllabled her 
name," as she came into it. 

"Now, ladies," said Merton, "I am only commanded 
to show you one picture. It has been seen by no 
mortal before, excepting the painter and myself." 

He dragged a large easel forward into the best light, 
took out a small key, unlocked, and slowly removed 
the heavy covering. The start and exclamation he 
expected did not fail. 

" Lucilla ! When was this done ?' said Mrs. Mont- 
fort. " What a likeness !" 

" It was done about a year ago," said Merton. " Love 
is a grand artist." 

He glanced at ^jucilla, but her face was hidden ; she 
had burst into tears. 

" A year ago !" said Mrs. Montfort. " It is wonder- 
ful." 

"Yes," continued Merton, "our friend is not an 
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ordinary mortal. I surprised him contemplating this 
image one morning, but my perceptions were blunt." 

LuciUa looked at him through her tears with a 
smile. 

"Yes, you ensnarer of men's eyes and hearts, see 
what wonders you can do when your spell falls on a 
man of genius." 

Lucilla's tears came again, and she trembled a little. 
Merton ran away to get some water. 

" It is very strange to feel that T was so much in 
Mr. Hylton's thoughts, when he appeared a common 
acquaintance like the rest." 

Merton came back. 

" Now, drink this, and behave reasonably. A pretty 
account I shall have to give of your conduct. Instead 
of being delighted at your worshipper's powers, you 
cry like a woman, when you ought to look as proud 
as a goddess." 

The ladies laughed. 

*' Your perennial spring of nonsense, Bernard, is as 
reviving as the nectar goddesses are reported to have 
sipped." 

Bernard could not refrain from whispering, as Lu- 
cilia returned to the picture, " And not one as fair as 
she." 

After remaining about an hour in the studio, the three 
went into Mrs. Trotter's parlour to return the key ; 
Mrs. Trotter all eyes and curtsies, but no longer dumb. 

"You found everything in good order, ladies, I 
hope," said she. *' Fve had fires frequent through the 
winter; I take as much care of the pictures as if they 
were alive.^' 
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"I hope you take care of Mr. Hylton, too/' said 
Mrs. Montfort. 

"When hell let me, I do; but he won't bear the 
least nursing, or fussing ; so when he has a cold, and I 
bring warm broth into his room for lunch, I am always 
obliged to begin with, ' Don't be angry, sir.' " 

While they were laughing at this, a light active step 
was heard. 

"That's Cecco. Here! come in; here's Mr. Merton," 

Lucilla looked curiously at the man whose fidelity 
she had heard praised. Cecco bowed to the ground 
to the ladies, scarcely daring to raise his eyes to their 
faces. 

" Do you know when my master will arrive, sir ?" 

" The day is uncertain ; next week, we expect. He 
has been detained a little by illness." 

" Well, sir, I shall l?e more than glad to see him 
again ; I get tired of my long holiday away from him." 

"I should think Corfu pleasanter than London, 
Cecco, in this weather." 

"E vero ! Here no sky, and no sun, just now. But 
summer is better." 

As they were driving off, a young man passed has- 
tily into the house. 

'' Where have I seen that man before ?" said Mrs. 
Montfort. ** Oh, I know : in the shop I was telling you 
of last week, Lucilla." 

" Poor Mabel's shop. Has she been to our house 
yet ?" 

Cecco came back to the parlour with uplifted hands. 

** In my country, they say, the greatest of beauties 
have been born and bred ; but I've never seen marble. 
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or picture, or flesh and blood, like that lady. She 
quite took my breath away when I caught her face. 
Did you see her, Peter ?" 

" I didn't. I came expecting mj^ dinner, and it isn't 
ready." 

"Oh! Mr. Pudding-and-beef. Why, the sight of 
such a lovely face ought to last, instead of dinner, 
for a week." 

Mrs. Trotter rang for the dinner. 

" We'll see what sort of a knife-and-fork you play, 
then, for the next few days." 

Cecco laughed. 

"I don't think Venus herself would take away 
ray appetite," said Peter; " though I know well what 
beauty is." 

This with a sigh. It is fair to say that Cecco ate 
more beef and pudding. than Peter that day. 

About a week after this visit Cecco was bustling 
about the studio, arranging his masters breakfast, and 
carolling Greek hymns to Liberty. Hylton came in 
shortly, with a smile, completing himself the verse his 
appearance interrupted. 

"Ah! sir; you are glad to be in London again; 
though the sun has not begun to look a bit cheerful 

yet." 

" Set two cups, Cecco ; Mr. Merton half-promised to 
be here this morning." 

Cecco was dusting Hylton's curiously-shaped hat ; 
it caught his master's eye. 

" You may take that for your own wear, Cecco ; I 
shall renounce the comfortable fashion, for it makes 
folks stare." 
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Cecco disappeared with the hat. Hylton waited a 
little while, but Bernard did not come ; so, after a few 
arrangements for work, he set out, with joyful steps, 
on his way to Lucilla. The rather dreary, blackened 
London houses were as beautiful to him as the gal- 
leries of Aladdin's Palace. He was shown into the little 
drawing-room, and in a few minutes Lucilla entered^ 
her face radiant with happiness. 

After the first eager greetings she asked about his 
father : 

" Is he quite strong again ?" 

" Quite, I think. I left him in one of the hill re- 
fuges, well and tenderly cared for by kind women. 
He was, of course, sorry to part with me ; but he re- 
joices now in the certainty of my being happy away 
from him." 

" He has sent me such charming notes, and some- 
body else has sent me such charming letters, that I 
should have been an ungrateful girl to have been other 
than happy." 

" Somebody else was only truly happy while he was 
writing those letters, and reading others which came so 
punctually to his expectation, that he thought an angel 
must have taken charge of them." 

"I seem now to know your father. Bernard has 
been most eloquent about him, and so kind as to be 
always willing to indulge me with a talk of him, and 

-you." 

'* And your brother " 

" He is not so enthusiastic as Bernard, and does not 
know you well enough to love you, yet ; but he will, 
for he loves all things good and noble." 
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The tears came into Hylton's eyes, she said this with 
so much simplicity. 

" You think too well of me," he said. " I cannot 
pretend to be sorry that you do so, for I feel I want the 
bright gilding of aflfection to be pleasing in your eyes.'* 

" Ah, we none of us know ourselves, whether for 
good or evil ; and since I have already set myself up as 
judge, where you are concerned, I expect you to hold 
no opinion but mine in that matter." 

" I have brought a present from my father, for I did 
not like it to be given you by anybody but myself." 

He fetched a casket from a table near the door, and 
gave her the key of it. 

" Please open it," he said, as she lingered a little. 
" I don t know what the contents are, only the nature 
of them. Jewels, of course." 

" I will open it by-and-by. I shall like the contents 
better when I am alone." 

He looked at her as if ignorant of her meaning. She 
blushed. 

" Don't you understand that the dead jewels would 
be eclipsed b}^ the living one so lately restored to me ? 
I cannot think about them now." 

Then Lucilla was drawn close to the heart in which 
she felt all her life to be concentrated. 

Many things were discussed after this by the happy 
speakers, till the luncheon-bell and Lady Ashford put 
an end to the interview. 

Lady Ashford welcomed Hylton graciously, but 
rather stiffly. 

" You look well," she said ; " only browner and 
thinner." 
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" I have been much in the open air, and among the 
hills. How is Sir Aubyn V 

" Quite well ; but yery busy with his Sanitary Bill. 
He will be at luncheon. We had better go down." 

Sir Aubyn s warm greeting of his future son-in-law 
compensated for his wife's coldness, and made Lucilla's 
cheeks glow. 

" WeVe heard of you. Lucilla has given us extracts 
from your letters — scraps only. Like the old story 
of the man and his brick, showing what the building 
was." 

This dreadful perversion of the fable was almost too 
much for LuciUa's gravity. 

" I can assure you that you have not been forgotten 
At Ashford. Wigram has trumpeted your praises all 
over the country." 

Hylton made haste to answer : 

" Ashford has been more in my mind than any other 
place in the world." 

Now Letty entered with smiles and welcomes. 

" Aunt Millicent says she hopes you will visit her in 
her own room after luncheon." 

"I was sorry to hear from Miss Ashford that she is 
not well. I shall be indeed glad to see her again." 

" Prepare to coach me about the sanitary state of 
several of the great continental cities. Bernard tells 
me you are well up in such things," said Sir Aubyn. 

" Yes ; I have been obliged to look into them. It 
will be quite a pleasure to me to tell you what I know 
of them.^' 

Harry darted in when the luncheon was nearly 
over. He looked anything but pleased at Hylton 
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seated by Lueilla. There was a tinge of haughtiness 
in his greeting which went to her heart. He sat quite 
silent, and scarcely looked at anybody. Lady Ashford 
was rather glad that LuciUa should encounter a little 
disapproval. 

When the party dispersed Sir Aubyn took Hylton 
into the library, and spoke kindly to hiin, smiling with 
pleasure when he remarked on the number of books 
open for reference, etc. 

"Yes, I shall set you to work for me. To say the 
truth, the whole thing is a bore, but I do not like to do 
absolutely nothing for the country." 

Harry put in his head. 

"May I ask you, Mr. Ashford, to show me Mrs. 
Montfort's room. I am under command to pay her a 
visit there," said Hylton. 

" Oh ! 1*11 go with you," exclaimed Sir Aubyn. " Mr. 
Hylton and I have had our say.'* 

They left the room together. 

There was a great buzz of voices audible before the 
door of Mrs. Montfort's apartments were opened. She 
came forward with the heartiest welcome imaginable. 

"Very, very glad to see you again. I hope you 
think Lueilla looking well. Yes" — in answer to 
inquiries about herself — " yes, I am old, and rheumatic 
I believe, but none the less delighted to see your face 
again." 

Lueilla stole up to them. 

" I have opened the casket, and am positively 
dazzled by its contents," said she. 

Lady Ashford and Letty had their hands hung 
about with diamonds and emeralds and rubies, etc. 
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The jewels were very fine of their kinds, the 
•diamonds especially ; the settings were of delicately- 
wrought gold, but of antique patterns. 

" My mother's jewels," said Hylton. 

He took a small ring from the box and looked sadly 
at it. 

" I remember saving up money to buy this for her 
birthday." 

" It is mine, you know," said Lucilla. " It was sent 
to me," and she put it on her finger, whispering to 
Hylton ; " I like it best of all." 

How could he help taking both the fair hands, and 
kissing them. ^ i 

"Pray tell us how you got into the Valley of 
Diamonds, or rather, how you got out of it. I never 
saw such splendid stones," said Mrs. Montfort. 

Sir Aubyn turned them over and over. 

" I don't fancy that we get the finest jewels here in 
England." 

"These are old heir looms. Their setting is old- 
fashioned, perhaps that shows the stones better than a 
jnodern setting. Of their value I am no judge," con- 
tinued Hylton in answer to Lady Ashford's inquiry. 

He dived again into the casket and drew out a tiny 
gold thimble set with pearls. 

" That belonged to my grandmother, who was great 
at her needle. You will find a hole in it somewhere, 
if you hold it to the light. That was an amusement 
of mine lonor atjo." 

Letty and Lady Ashford were left after a time to 
put up the jewels, while Mrs. Montfort took possession 
of Hylton. 
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Sir Aubyn said, with a sly look at LuciUa : 

" We are all hard upon you to-day, but he won't be a 
novelty to-morrow. I am very glad he has come back 
safe to you, my dear." 

LuciUa looked up at him with tears of joy in her 
eyes. She was not a weeping young lady, and felt 
rather ashamed of crying so much. 

"You'll dine with us, Hylton, of course. I think 
we have only a lawyer or two coming, and no ladies." 

LuciUa stood a little apart from Mrs. Montfort and 
her companion, and opened the letter which she had 
found in the casket. It was addressed, "To the 
beloved Lady of my dear son ;" and said, after some 
affectionate words, " These jewels are yours by right, 
^s the wife of my son, so you are not to thank me for 
them. With them you wiU become possessed of jewels 
of far greater value, and of eternal endurance — ^faithful- 
ness, integrity, piety, and spotless truth. I look upon 
your love for my son as a reward for his life of self- 
denial and filial duty. Dearest lady and daughter,! hope 
to see you at no very distant time. Cherish the loving 
heart you have won by your goodness and beauty." 

Lucilla's tears fell upon the letter, and in her heart 
she promised to fulfil the injunction it closed with. 
She went up to her aunt's sofa and quietly put it into 
her hand. 

" You must tell me how to send my thanks to your 
father for his letter and the jewels," she said to 
Hylton. 

" I will take charge of them when you are so good 
as to write. I wiU tell my father he is not to make 
you cry." 
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A lovely smile was the answer. 

" The dinner-hour is seven, I suppose. May I come 
a little before the time, and find you disengaged T 

" Yes, certainly," said Lucilla. 

As Hylton opened the door to depart, a little figure 
fell against him. 

" Sally !" he exclaimed, bringing her in ; " my kind 
little Sally !" 

*' Please^ I heard you was come back, and I've brought 
the sweetie I was to give you,'' producing a large sugar- 
plum from the box ; " and I'm glad — glad to see you.'* 

Hylton lifted the little maiden and kissed her. 

" This is the nicest sweetie I have had since I left 
you that dark morning." 

"And you've had no dogs T 

" No, no," he said, laughing. 

Lucilla sat down at her aunt's feet when Hylton 
finally departed, and watched her as she read the letter. 

" Tell me," she said when it was returned, " how I 
can be good enough for these great, noble people !" 



CHAPTER II. 



" Marry, sir, they have committed false reports ; moreover 
they have spoken untruths ; thirdly, they have verified unjust 
things.'' — Much Ado about Nothing. 

Harry's marked though silent dislike of his sister's 
engagement was a drop of bitterness in her cup of con- 
tent, which she sought by every expedient to cast out. 
One day her brother ran nto the mornijig-room with a 
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torn glove in his hand. Lucilla was there alone. She 
was pained to see hesitation in the expression of his 
face, as jf he were not pleased to be obliged to speak 
to her particularly. 

" Give me the glove ; I will mend it in a minute," 
said she, starting up. " You are in a hurry, as usual." 

He sat down and watched her as she worked. All 
his love for her, and his pride in her, seemed to swell 
in his heart. When the glove was finished, she came 
to him, and stood by him. He looked up at her with 
a flush on his face, half admiration, half anger. 

" Harry, why do you shun me, and refuse me your 
sympathy in my great happiness ? We have been 
friends, as well as brother and sister — why are we no 
longer so ? I cannot suppose that you are offended 
at my not bringing a title into the family — that is too 
paltry a thought to entertain for a moment — that 
would be quite unlike my brother Harry. And yet 
you show so haughty a distaste to Mr. Hylton that I 
cannot sometimes free myself from such a suspicion. 
Dear Harry — you that set goodness and truth above 
all other things! — what can make you dislike one 
proved by all his life to. be good and true ? I don't 
speak of his great acquirements, which I feel sure 
would make you respect him, if you would bring them 
out. Hatry : be good to him and me, for your altered 
face is bitterness indeed." 

" I claim a right to think that you should not have 
thrown yourself away upon a mere half-foreign artist." 
Lucilla removed her hand from his shoulder. " We all 
had a right to expect that you would marry some one 
of the many worthy men who have offered themselves 

13 
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to you. There ! — I've done. I may be allowed not to 
fall in love with my brother-in-law, especially when he 
is painting portraits for what he can make by them. 
Truly, tha beautiful Miss Ashford has stepped out of 
her proper circle, and if I am angry she has no right 
to wonder at me." 

" I do wonder at you, without the right, then. Harry 
I glory in the love that Mr. Hylton has bestowed on 
me. I glory in his self-denial, his talents, and his in- 
dustry. I glory in him, though he has no title to sound 
in vulgar ears, and my life shall be spent in showing 
my gratitude for the love he bears me." 

^'Ah! well: I might have foreseen some such a 
tirade as this from a girl who takes the part of * all for 
love.' All this stuff might do for an Altamira, in a 
tragedy — ^it sits ill on the Lucilla I have gloried in." 

" This is an insult, Harry. You will be sorry for it* 
I had better leave you." 

And she went away. 

Her brother remained somewhat rebuffed by her 
hasty departure, but felt no compunction for the harsh, 
words he had used. 

" She will have to bear more stinging comments on 
her folly," he thought ; " perhaps, though, none will 
come home to her as mine does." 

And, feeling himself infinitely aggrieved, he tore tho 
mended glove in two, and dashed it on the floor. 
Then he laughed at his own unusual display of feeling. 

*' I am turning fool," he said, as well as she. 

Letty came in with a grave face, which grew longer 
as she met her brother's angry look. 

" Are you highly delighted with your future brother- 
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in-law, Letty ? Does Lucilla quarrel with you about 
him r 

" Oh ! Harry !— that she would not do, I'm sure." 

" Don't be sure, little woman. She has flown at me. 

And, giving her a tap on the head, he departed. 
Letty had never seen her brother so much moved. 

" The beginning of discord !" she thought. " I wish 
that ugly man had never come to Ashford !" 

The London season — the first for Letty — was very 
gay. She enjoyed its novel scenes heartily, and often 
had the satisfaction of " dancing every dance " — a great 
satisfaction to girls newly admitted to the dignity of 
balls. The Easter in the country had been cold and 
wet, and therefore had not afforded its usual pleasures. 
Primroses and violets were " dripping and drowned," 
and Treddlesham dingy. Hylton had been too much 
occupied to spend more than a few days at the Park, 
/and Bernard had been attending upon a sick cousin, 
whose life was, he thought, in great danger. So the 
Easter holiday had been dull. Sir Aubyn was to make 
his speech, and bring forward his sanitary motion, 
soon after the recess. The expectation of it made him 
fidgety, and his wife rather cross with his doubts and 
fears. On the whole, the Ashford family were glad to 
leave their country home — a most unusual state of 
things. 

Harry had not been much in Grosvenor Square since 
his little scene with Lucilla, and Ashford had not been 
favoured with his presence at Easter. But one morn- 
ing, soon after the return of the party to London, he 
came hastily into the breakfast-room, with the Times 
in his hand, seized another copy of it lying by Sir 

13—2 
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Aubyn's plate, and sat in gloomy silence waiting for 
the breakfast-bell. 

Lucilla came in first — as was her custom — and, after 
a timid '^ good-morning " to her brother, began to 
make the tea. She saw by his looks that something 
was wrong, but dared not question him. When Sir 
Aubyn took his seat he asked for the Times. 

" I thought it was there, sir ; but I'll go and see for 
it," said the butler. 

"I can't find the Times nowhere," said Bradley, 
coming back. ''I thought, sir, I put it by your 
plate." 

" Never mind,"" said Harry, so sharply that all looked 
at him. 

Lady Ashford entered, making excuses for her late 
appearance, delighted to see her son, and in great 
spirits. 

"Has Lucilla told you that "the Prince asked her to 
dance last night, and even danced twice with her ?" 

" No, mother. Lucilla is too high-flown a damsel to 
set store by Princes." 

" Oh ! Harry," said Letty, " you are growing quite 
ill-natured, and *' 

But a frown from her mother checked further re- 
monstrance, and an awkwai^d silence fell on the party. 
All felt that there was thunder in the air, and waited 
for the clouds to clash. Sir Aubyn soon rose from the 
table, not being able to relish his breakfast without his 
newspaper. 

"Well, sir; you have something unpleasant in your 
looks," he said to his son ; " let me have it out with 
you. 
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" Presently," was the short answer. 

Harry followed Lucilla, who was making the best 
of her way to Aunt Millicent's room, and put his 
hand upon her shoulder. 

** My unpleasant task is with you, Lucilla. Come 
to your own room." 

Lucilla trembled a little, while she looked firmly at 
him. 

" Has anything happened to Mr. Hylton V 

He drew her into the room and put the morning's 
Times into her hand; pointing, almost fiercely, to a 
paragraph in the police columns. It was this : 

" At Marlborough Street, Paul Abraham Hylton was 
charged with firing a pistol at the Earl of Amesbury. 
His Lordship said, that as he was going up the hall 
staircase of the Athenaeum Club, yesterday morning 
about twelve o'clock, a pistol-bullet struck his hat. 
His friend Mr. Digby — present in court — who was 
close behind him, saw and rushed after the assassin, 
who escaped down the steps into St. James's Park, 
and was lost sight of among the trees. A policeman 
coming up, pursued the man in the direction pointed 
out by Mr. Digby, saw him running, saw him lose his 
hat and mingle with a lot of people, and then lost 
trace of him. He picked up the hat, which bore the 
name of the accused, and which is of a peculiar shape. 
Mr. Digby, being questioned, said that he knew the 
accused by the hat ; and could swear to his being the 
man who tired at Lord Amesbury ; that he had given 
the direction of the accused to the policeman, as he 
had had some transactions with him, he — the accused 
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— being a portrait-painter. The defendant denied the 
charge; saying that he had not worn the hat produced 
for months, that he had given it to his servant, and had 
not seen it since. That, at the time mentioned by Lord 
Amesbury, as that of the criminal attempt on his life, 
he — the accused — was in Grosvenor Square, walking in 
the garden of the Square. He was asked, ' If alone,' 
and answered, ' No ;' but refused to give the name of 
the person with him at the time. The magistrates re- 
manded Hylton till the next (this) day, that he might 
produce evidence in his favour." 

After reading the report, Lucilla looked calmly into 
her brother's face. 

" It is dreadfully painful for him. What can be done T 

Harry was astounded. 

" You take it coolly enough. It is a serious charge." 
. " Of course." 

" Of course ! Lucilla ! Do you understand it ?" 

" Yes ; quite. Why, Harry, you surely do not be- 
lieve the charge is true ?" 

•' You do not." 

" Not the least. I only feel how dreadfully it must 
affect Mr. Hylton, to have such a falsehood asserted in 
an open court. It must be disproved." 

" And how ? Hylton may have a grudge against 
Lord Amesbury. I heard something of a quarrel be- 
tween them at the election. Does Hylton know that 
his lordship was your lover ?" 

" Do you think I should speak of such a thing to 
anyone ? You seem to have forgotten all you knew of 
me, Hariy." 
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"Well! Your accepted lover has a little of the 
bravo about him. The dog affair ** 

Lucilla started up. 

" Can men be so cruel ? You are not the brother I 
have loved so much." 

Hany turned away. 

She took up the paper and read the report again. 
Suddenly a light flamed in her face. "/ can dis- 
prove it all. He was with me in the garden at the 

time. Ill go " Then she turned to Harry, " You 

will help [me to go to him, and to release him from 
this trouble. You would help a stranger in such a 
perplexity, I know you would ; so help me, as a 
stranger,'* 

This was too much for the hardness of the brother's 
displeasure. He folded her in his armd. 

*' I will help you as my dear Lucilla," he said. 

Then her tears flowed freely. 

" I will go to the office with my father, and we will 
give Mr. Hylton our testimony." There he stopped 
** But '* 

She started. 

" I see, I know. Aunt Millicent will go with me. 
There is not a moment to be lost," and, snatching up 
the paper, she was soon in her aunt's room. 

Sir Aubyn and his wife awaited their son in the 
library with no little trepidation. 

When he appeared. Lady Ashford flew to him. 

" What is it, Harry. ? Something concerning Mr. 
Hylton, we think. What has he done ?" 

Harry gave his father the paper, pointing to the 
report. 
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Lady Ashford read it over her husband's shoulder. 
She almost screamed. 

''And Lucilla engaged to him! I always said 
trouble would come, when she refused Lord Ames- 
bury. But why should Mr. Hylton shoot him ? Meek 
as he looks, I always thought that man had fierce 
eyes." 

" Dear Lucy/* said her husband, " nobody is shot. 
Don't you see Lord Amesbury brings the charge ? I 
believe it to be a lie altogether. Hylton ia as upright, 
honourable a fellow as can be found anywhere. What 
did the poor child say V 

" What you say, that she did not believe it, then 
that Mr. Hylton was with her in the Square Garden 
at the time of the shot V* 

" That settles it, does it not, Harry ? I mean with 
the law and the police/' 

"Yes!" — ^looking at the Times again — "he would 
not mention her name in the filthy place, but it must be 
done. Let us be off at once. Poor fellow ! Poor girl !" 

" I don't wish any harm to Mr. Hylton, but I hope 
this horrid affair will break off the engagement. How 
can he expect to marry Lucilla after being accused of 
murder ?" 

Husband and son could not resist a laugh at this 
outburst. 

" Dear mother, you could only hope that justly if 
he were convicted." 

" Well, I shaU teU Lucilla what I think. Where is 
she r 

And she was hurrying off in search of her daughter,, 
but Harry detained her. 
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" Mother, Lucilla must appear in the court to give 
evidence of Mr. Hjdton's being with her at the time 
the outrage was committed." 

This was too much for the poor lady. She burst 
into a violent fit of weeping. 

*' Then I give her up. I can never go into public 
with her again, after her being witness for a man who 
has shot at another." 

" Who has NOT shot at another ; who is falsely 
accused. Dear Lucy, look at the thing as it is." 

"I do ; it is a disgrace. Miss Ashford in a police- 
court! You said yourself, Harry, that she had 
stepped out of her rank, and this comes of it." 

" Out of hfer rank, but not out of her sense of justice 
and honour." 

"I don't understand nice distinctions. You en- 
couraged her in metaphysics, and, this comes of it." 

Mrs. Montfort's brougham just then drove up, and 
in a^ minute Lucilla appeared. 

Sir Aubyn drew her into the room. 

" Wait for the carriage. Harry and I will follow 
you in the brougham. I am sorry, my love, but it 
will soon be over. Til tell you what you must do." 

"Time enough when we get there," said Harry. 
Then aside to his father : '* She knows as much about 
a police-court as about Pandemonium. She will see 
nothing in it but Hylton." 

Lucilla was standing by Lady Ashford. 

'^ Dear mother, you must not be distressed ; it is only 
a painful mistake." 

" A fatal mistake — a disgrace." 

Mrs. Montfort. fortunately called Lucilla at thatr 
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XDoment, and both drove off, the gentlemen follow- 
ing. 

In the meantime great had been the consternation 
at Hylton's lodgings. Cecco, or, as Mrs. Trotter 
called him, Mr. Demeter, his name was Dimitri, who 
had been out for some hours, returned to find that 
his master was arrested, and that Mrs. Trotter had 
been, as a neighbour in attendance informed him, in 
" hysterics and faintings " ever since. Cecco flew 
about like a tormented spirit, pouring forth fl^oods of 
Pagan execrations, roaring for Peter, for justice, and 
at last rushing into Mrs. Trotter's bedroom, where she 
lay exhausted by the violence of .her emotions. The 
neighbour had been in a ludicrous fashion trying to 
put a stop to Cecco's raging gestures by grasping at 
his coat-tails, seizing his arms, which flung her off at 
the risk of breaking her neck, and screaming at the 
top of her voice. She followed his flying steps up the 
stairs. The sight of the prostrate woman checked the 
extremity of his passion. 

" Tell me, what is it ? Tell me, woman, where have 
they taken him ? Get up and tell me for the love of 
the Holy Virgin. I shall go where he is this minute ; 
tell me, tell me." 

Poor Mrs. Trotter got up, and begged him to be 
quiet. 

"Come downstairs. You shall hear how it was. 
Is Peter downstau*s ? He ain't been in since break- 
fast Oh ! the day, the day !" 

Ceceo, who could not be angry with the poor woman 
in her evident distress, bestowed a few Greek curses on 
the innocent neighbour, and commanded her in a savage 
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manner to leave Mrs. Trotter to explain his master's 
business to him cflane. 

She departed with a belief that master and man 
were in some Way possessed by foreign devils. 

" One's quiet, and t*other*s a hurricane, but there's 
devils of all sorts." 

With many interruptions of sighs and sobs, Mrs. 
Trotter told her story. Cecco now listened calmly, 
the necessity of being clearly informed as to all attend- 
ing circumstances, acting as a sedative. 

*' You see, Mr. Hylton had gone out for his walk 
after breakfast, and didn't come back till nigh two. I 
took in his lunch, and he laughed in his kind way and 
said, * Fm late for you, Mrs. Trotter, I oughtn't to spoil 
your dinner.' * You never spoil nothing, sir,' I said, 'for 
you always behave like a gentleman.' The words 
hardly out of my mouth when there comes a ringing 
at the bell — furious like — ^and Martha flies in. *A 
policeman wants Mr. Hylton,' she cries in a kind of 
maze ; and in comes a policeman in his clothes, and 
another man in plain. The policeman seizes on Mr. 
Hylton in a rough way, and says, * I charge you, in 
Mr. Digby's name, with shooting at Lord Amesbury 
with a pistol,' says he. The other man comes up 
and stands close to Mr. Hylton, on t'other side. He 
looks up, astonished like, but laughs too. ' This is a 
great mistake.' ' Where have you spent the morning V 
says the plain-clothes man. ' I have been walking. I 
have just come in.' ' That's it,' says he, ' We must 
take you into custody. Your hat — ^you threw off — 
has been picked up.* 'My hat!' said your master. 
' Best say nothing,' they cried out. Mr. Hylton then 
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asked if he could write a line to a friend. The men 
said as he might. ' I'll go quietly with you ; have no 
fear. It is an unpleasant mistake.' He said this as 
the men came close over him. Then he wrote a line 
or two, and gave it to me, and here it is," — bursting 
into sobs again — *' and he said to me, with his kind 
look, * Don't be disturbed, it will be all made right,' 
and went away with. them. One of the nasty men 
said to me, 'He's a cool hand.' The plain-clothes 
went in a cab with Mr. Hylton to Marlborough 
Street. That's all I know. And Peter warn't at 
home^ and won't come now till evening. What can 
we do for the dear gentleman ?" 

Cecco took the note. It was directed to him. 

"Write at once to Mr. Merton. You know his 
address. Say that I am arrested, by some strange 
mistake, on a charge of shooting at Lord Amesbury." 

That was all. 

Cecco walked about in deep meditation, then wrote 
the letter to Bernard, and posted it. When he came back 
he questioned Mrs. Trotter oh some points of her tale. 

" Digby !" he said ; " I've heard that name some- 
where lately." 

Then he turned suddenly to Mrs. Trotter, as if 
about to speak, but checked himself. 

"Peter's late," looking at the clock ; " I'll just go to 
Marlborough Street, and try and find out where they 
have taken my master," — stamping vehemently — 
" and then I'll go to the shop and speak to Peter." 

"Peter knows nought of the matter," said his 
mother. " He'll be back at eight." 

Cecco walked first to the police-office, but could 
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make out nothing there. Then he went after P«ter, 
and found that he had not been in his place since the 
morning. 

" What time ?" he asked. 

" Can't say. Ten or eleven, I think." 

Another disappointment. 

•'Where can the jackanapes be? He has been 
talking about a man named Digby, lately, I'm sure." 

He was going towards the shop-door with his eyes 
fixed on the ground, when he felt a light touch on his 
sleeve. Looking round, a very pretty flushed face 
presented itself. 

"You were asking for Mr. Peter Trotter; I'm 
afraid," in a hesitating half-coquettish voice, ** that he 
is after no good. He quite took leave of me this 
morning, with one of his stage verses, and looking — 
as he does often — like a yellow turnip." 

" Tell me what he said ; I'm an intimate acquaint- 
ance of Peter's." 

" He said, ' Fare thee well^ and if for ever, then for 
ever, fare thee well.' " 

'* Just the nonsense he shouts out, now and then." 

The pretty face put on a pout. " I've felt uneasy, 
for he looked so very cadaverous." 

" May I ask your name ?" 

** Mabel Willett ; but perhaps I ought not to give 
it, only I feel uneasy." 

" Have you any other reason for being uneasy about 
Peter, than his looks ?" 

"None at all. I don't care that for him," and, 
snapping her fingers, Mabel vanished into the growing 
dimness of the large shop. 
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" A pretty goose," thought Cecco. " I'll go back ; 
something may turn up that I can do for him. This 
ain't like a foreign arrest. All must be done in the 
open. How wretched for him too. Mr. Merton will 
be here as soon as he gets the letter. He'll know." 

So Cecco plodded homeward. 

A new anxiety gradually developed itself for poor 
Mrs. Trotter. Eight, nine o'clock, and Peter did not 
appear.* 

Cecco then told her what had been said to him by 
Mabel. This sent the poor woman into hysterics 
again, and Cecco was fain to call in the friendly 
neighbour. After wafting till midnight, and hearing 
that Mrs. Trotter was quiet, Cecco betook himself to 
his garret ; but sleep was not to be thought of. He 
alternately paced the room, and flew down to the 
street door, fancying he heard the lock turned, till the 
dawn began to break over the long lines of houses. 

Cecco was no philosopher, nor sentimentalist, but in a 
dim way he felt the contrast of the pure blushing sky 
with the mass of misery and sin it arched over. 

While he looked out, he saw a solitary figure in the 
distance, and watched it, listlessly, as it drew nearer, 
with a feeble staggering gait. " Drunk !" he mur- 
mured ; but in an instant rushed down the stairs into 
the street. 

It was Peter. 

He seized on the hapless creature, and dragged him 
into the house. 

" Where have you been, you useless do-nothing ass ? 
Your mother has been in fits about you. Mr. Hylton 
is taken up for somebody's wickedness, not his own, 
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and you staggering drunken about the streets. I 
could cuff you. And where's your hat ?" 

That question flashed a thought into Ceccp's brain. 
He darted into the passage. " He's taken my master's 
old hat. I see it all." 

Peter sat stupefied, seemingly turned to stone. 

" What have you done with my master's hat ? The 
round one he gave me. I showed it you the other 
day. It was hanging up yesterday, for I dusted it. 
The Panagia confound you. Speak !" And Peter 
was violently shaken, but uttered no sound. 

Cecco poured out some beer and forced it down his 
throat. 

When the draught took effect, Peter's first action 
was to feel for the hat. " I've lost it ; but Mr. Hylton 
won't mind." 

Cecco could not help giving him a kick, when he afc 
length came back to consciousness. 

"Now, Peter," said Cecco, "you'll tell me all you 
did yesterday, from the time you left the shop. If 
you don't tell me, I'll have in a policeman." 

" I'm hungry ; wait till to-morrow." 

Cecco fetched some food. 

"Eat it quick," he growled, with ^a reminding 
shake, " and then I'll know what you were doing all 
yesterday." 

" Where's mother ?" 

" You'll not see her till you've told me, what I will 
know, what you were doing yesterday V 

" I know my life's forfeited," said Peter ; " but I'm 
happy. I shot the fellow that was meaning harm to 
the girl my heart is set upon." 
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" What's his name ?" 

" Digby. He's a gentleman, so.' called," with infinite 
contempt; "I've saved the girl, and I give my life 
willingly to my offended country." 

'^ You stage ninny ! And yonr folly has brought 
all this trouble upon us. However, the Virgin be 
praised, all is clear. Let me feel your pockets." 

He brought out a small pistol, a letter directed to 
Mabel Willett, and a play-bill. Peter sat with a 
dignity that he thought suited the important act of 
justice he had performed. Cecco remained a minute 
or two in consideration. 

** I mustn't lose sight of him, but his mother must 
be told." He went up a few steps, then turned back : 
^'My master is first, and he might slip away. I'll 
wait till I hear Martha stirring, then I'll ring." 

He returned to his watch, setting his chair against 
the door — a needless precaution, for Peter remained 
wholly submerged in the sublimity of his own deed. 
So the two continued till the day was an hour or two 
old, and the maid-of-all-work began her daily round. 
Cecco called to her, and bade her tell her mistress that 
Peter was safe, and at home. The girl gazed at the 
fitolid figure, the muddy coat and boots of the wretched 
Peter, which the sun now shone upon, and disappea.red, 
with, " Well ! I never." Of these stains Cecco now 
first became aware. 

" How did you get so much mud, Peter ?" 

" I got it in the Park. I fell into a trench, and the 
fellow that followed me took a turn about it, or I 
should have been caught. But I despise myself for 
running away." 
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*' oil ! of course," said Cecco, going into a fit of 
laughter. "Heroes and avengers don't poke their 
glorious souls into ditches ; and/' he added, " I wish 
you hadn't." 

But now came in the mother and the neighbour, both 
indignant at the peal of merriment which had sounded 
along the stairs. Peter was embraced, questioned, 
pitied by the two women. Mrs. Trotter rebuked Cecco 
for his levity : " I'd thought better of you, Mr. Deme- 
ter." This name always sent the Greek into fits. But 
things took a more serious turn when the mother was 
gradually made to understand that her son — not Mr. 
Hylton — had been guilty of trying to shoot a gentle- 
man. The neighbour screamed when she saw the pistol, 
and the poor mother sank, white and faint, into her 
<;hair. 

" What will they do to him ? Oh ! Peter ! Peter !" 

" I am not afraid ; I shall die happy. I have done 
the duty of a man in the defence of innocence." 

But Peter's poetical view of his case was shared by 
none of the by-standers. The neighbour shrank 
away, lest she should be called as a witness, while 
Martha covered her face with her apron and howled. 
Mrs. Trotter begged her son to go and wash himself, 
but Cecco told her that he should not allow him to leave 
the room — that he should keep guard over him till 
Mr. Merton came. He thought that would be between 
ten and eleven. 

Martha brought some breakfast, of which Peter only 
really partook, the other two being unable to swallow 
anything but tea. Peter's belief in his own heroism 
gave him the coolness of a hero. He talked some 

14 
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nonsense about Spartan mothers, which poor Mrs. 
Trotter took for quotations from St. Paul. In spite of 
a restless anxiety about his master, and a feeling of 
compassion for Mrs. Trotter, Ceceo every now and then 
burst into a laugh. The absurdity of Peter's igno- 
rant assumption of right and justice was too much 
for his lively sense of the ridiculous. 

" Forgive me, Mrs. Trotter," he would say, after one 
of these outbursts, " but if I don't laugh, I must cuff 
Peter.'* 

The mother's tears would flow afresh, and Peter's 
backbone grow stiffer. At length Bernard broke up the 
miserable trio. 

After hearing all that had passed, he sent Cecco for 
a policeman, and gave Peter, with the contents of his 
pockets, in charge. Mrs. Trotter pleaded, on her knees,, 
for her spn. Bernard could only appease her by saying 
that he thought the foolishness of the whole affair 
would stand in Peter's favour. 

" His punishment will probably be slight, and trust 
to me to make every exertion in his favour, and to get 
him the best counsel. He must go. Consider that 
poor Mr. Hylton is sufiering from his folly." 

" Oh ! sir ; it breaks my heart." 

*' Poor thing ! Trust to me." 

Bernard and Cecco followed Peter's cab in another^ 
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CHAPTER III. 

" And, masters, do not forget to specify when time and place 
shall serve, that I am an ass.'* — Much Ado about Nothing, 

Many things, as well as glory, *' spread like circles in 
the water," and some of them, unlike glory, do not 
" disperse to nought " ; some even spread into the eter- 
nal ages. The first impulse of a hurricane may be the 
waving of a leaf. 

When Lucilla drove off with her aunt, she felt as if 
she were freed from all anxiety about Hylton, and did 
not think twice of appearing in the public court ; but 
her mother's words and agitation rested painfully on 
her heart. 

" My mother dislikes Mr. Hylton so much that she 
could believe the impossible about him. Aunt Milli- 
cent, my happiness is very human: it has dreadful 
flaws. Harry grieves me, too, strangely. Why don't 
they like a good man — one above the average of good 
men, even ? — of good birth, and wise, and learned, and 
kind and loving ?" 

" Dear child," said her aunt, " your mother looks to 
the circle she moves in, and not beyond it, where you 
are concerned. Mr. Hylton is outside the charmed 
ground. Time will bring changes for good. This is a 
very unfortunate chance. I cannot conceive how it 
has arisen ; but that may be said of almost every- 
thing. We only look for causes when events are con- 
trary, and bring trouble." 

" I suppose Harry will tell me where to go and what 

14—2 
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to do. Poor Mr. Hylton ! How like him, not to wish to 
mention my name in a public place, and he accused of 
such an act !*' 

" You will bo questioned a little. Will you mind 
that r 

" Not at all, I think. I have but one thing to say." 

They now approached the door of the police-office, 
round which there stood a small dirty crowd, a police- 
man guarding the entrance. Two or three capless 
women were crying, amid rough jests and rude 
laughter. 

Sir Aubyn and Harry took charge of the ladies, and 
the policeman made way for them. 

" What be them nobs took up for T said a fat, half- 
tipsy man, the answer being a burst of mocking 
laughter. 

But one of the weeping women, who had caught a 
glimpse of Lucilla's pitying face as she stepped care- 
fully by her, fearing to brush roughly against the poor 
creature, started up and stared after her. 

" If ever I see an angel, I seed one then." 

** The only one you're ever likely to see, so make 
the most of it," said the fat man. " Queer kind of 
angels them as come here." 

The poor woman returned to her crouching attitude, 
resting her head on her knees. 

Harry led them into a dirty little room. 

" Stay here and I will reconnoitre," he said. 

In a few minutes he returned. 

" Hylton's case will come on, I'm told, in ten 
minutes or thereabouts. Keep quietly here, and I will 
fetch you when it is time. And Lucilla, keep your 
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veil down ; rude people may push in. The room is 
not private." 

"1*11 take care of them," said Sir Aubyn. 

When Harry came back again, he said very gently : 

" Now, Lucilla, you are wanted.'* 

She got up with a pleased alacrity. 

" Hylton has had the wisdom to get a lawyer's help^ 
who has shortly cross-examined Digby and Lord Ames- 
bury, but all proceedings were stopped on its being 
known that an alibi could be proved." 

" That's what I am to do, is it ?' 

Harry smiled. " Exactly." 

As they got into the court, which was much crowded, 
Lucilla looked eagerly round for H3dton. Not dis- 
tinguishing him at once, she put up her veil. When 
at last she saw him, she smiled, then kept her eyes 
steadily fixed on the magistrate. Hylton coloured to 
the roots of his hair, and said, " Lucilla !" He felt an 
agony of vexation at her being brought into such a 
painful position, and could not avoid execrating Digby, 
whose testimony against him he had perceived to be 
both eager and malicious. All his senses were, how- 
ever, suspended by the clear resonance of Lucilla s 
answers. 

" Lucilla Ashford," were the first sounds. " Be kind 
enough to tell us whether the defendant paid you. a 
visit yesterday." 

" He did." 

" At what hour ?" 

" He came at about half-past eleven, and went away 
at about ten minutes past one." 

" Where is your residence ?" 
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'•' In Grosvenor Square." 

" The defendant came to your house ?" 

" To my father's house." 

" Are you positive as to the times of his coming and 
going ?" 

" Quite positive. For a part of the time I was with 
Mr. Hylton in the Square gardens. On going back to 
the house for luncheon, I looked at my watch. It 
was a little more than ten minutes past one. Mr. 
Hylton left me at the door of my father's house.*' 

There was silence ; Lucilla looked at Harry, expect- 
ing that all was done. He made a little sign for her 
to remain. Another lawyer requested her to allow 
him to ask a few questions. There was a dead silence, 
after a slight murmur in the pause. 

" You say you were with the defendant, during some 
part of the time mentioned, in the gardens of Grosvenor 
Square ?" 

« Yes." 

" Is it not a little unusual for a young lady to en- 
tertain her morning visitors in the open gardens ?" 

" Mr. Hylton is our intimate friend. He is betrothed 
to me." 

Lord Amesbury's lawyer sat down. 

Lord Amesbury turned as white as the cambric 
handkerchief in which he buried his face. 

Digby examined the inside of his hat very carefully, 
and in so doing was nearly pushed down by a police- 
man bringing in a prisoner, and followed by two other 
persons. We need not say that Peter was the unfor- 
tunate in the law's clutches. Bernard looked aghast 
with horror when he saw Lucilla, and guessed her 
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reason for being there. " If I could but have come a 
little earlier ! Poor girl ! Poor Hylton ! and this 
fool the cause of it alL" 

Cecco could scarcely be prevented from rushing on 
his master. 

Hairy now gave his sister to her father's guardian- 
ship, and they returned to Mrs. Montfort. 

" Will Mr. Hylton be set free at once V 

" I believe so, Lucilla ; but you had better go home, 
he will soon follow." 

The carriage drew up, and as the ladies crossed the 
pavement, the poor crouching woman put up her 
hands. 

"Let me speak to that wretched creature," said 
Lucilla. 

" No, no." 

" Give her something, then." 

Sir Aubyn did so, put them into the carriage, and 
it drove off. He returned hastily to the court, for his 
curiosity was roused by the sudden appearance of 
Bernard on the scene. 

When in the carriage Lucilla's calmness gave way. 
She trembled, and shed some tears. Mrs. Montfort, 
who was scarcely less affected, soothed and caressed 
her. 

" You found it more unpleasant than you expected, 
my darling.'* 

"I hardly expected or imagined anything, but to 
see him standing in the midst of that miserable crowd, 
like a culprit, was very trying. He looked miserable, 
too. Oh ! Aunt MiUicent, I would give my life to 
save him from pain and trouble." 
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" His pain would be for you. He would feel greatly 
the position you were forced to take. But it is over. 
He will be with you soon, and you will forget this 
annoyance.'* 

Lucilla said, with a smile, " He loves me per- 
fectly, often I think too much. Still I hope we do 
not lose sight of the greater love we owe to Him who 
has given us to each other." She was silent for a 
few minutes; then she kissed her aunt. "What a 
blessing you are to me ! Sometimes I feel that I must 
say such things as I have just said, and there is nobody 
but you to say them to." 

But we should go back to Peter. 

The policeman gave him in charge on his own con- 
fession, as reported by Cecco and Mr. Merton. 

The pistol was examined, and showed that it had 
been lately discharged. The letter was examined, but 
not opened. 

Peter was then questioned. 

" Your name is Peter Trotter ?" 

" Yes;' 

" Have you anything to say in contradiction of the 
report of these two persons ?" 

" Nothing." 

" You confess that you fired a pistol at Lord Ames- 
bury ?" 

" No, at Mr. Digby." 

" The ball struck Lord Amesbury." 

" Yes ; he was close by Mr. Digby." 

" What was your motive for committing this criminal 
act ?" 

" The defence of innocence." 
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" In what way ?" 

"This man, Mr. Digby, has been trying to lead 
astray a girl that is more to me than all the world, and 
Digby's life was nothing compared with her danger." 

A titter ran through the court. Digby made a move 
to follow Lord Amesbury out of it, but was ordered to 
remain. 

" What is the name of this girl ?" 

" Mabel Willett." 

It was Digby's turn to start, and grow a little paler. 

"Ah," continued the magistrate, " the letter found 
in your pocket is addressed to her ; let it be read." 

It was read accordingly. 

"Dear Mabel, 

" To others a woman, to me an angel. You 
trample on my love, and shake the dust from your 
shoes at me ; but I love you better than anything this 
world inherits." (A loud tittering in court, which was 
suppressed.) "You are being led from the paths of 
innocence by a demon in the shape of Mr. Digby. I 
am going to sacrifice my young existence to rescue 
yours from pollution. Weep for me, who will shed 
tears of blood for you, and take warning by this 
tragedy to eschew the allurements of deceivers, and to 
prize real affection. Virginius stabbed his daughter 
to keep her from harm ; I give myself to the rope for 
your preservation. 

" Your devoted 

"Peter Trotter." 

There were some who laughed, and some who pitied, 
when the curious epistle came to an end. 
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** I mudi commit tbk poor simpleton,'' thought the 
fJMmlutmte. ** I hope he has friends to help him." 

When Peter was being removed, Bernard told him 
that bis motlier should be cared for, and that all should 
ba done that might secure a mitigation of his sentence. 
Pater mounted the prison van with the dignity of a 
Leonldas. Cecco shod a few tears over the unfortunate 
fallow. " To think of my crying for that ninny," he 
Maid. But the excitable Greek wept a whole shower 
i)f tears of joy when Hylton and Sir Aubyn came into 
the street, arm in arm. Bernard and Harry followed. 
After them appeared Digby, feeling that he had bean 
nn objoot of ridicule to the motley assemblage, and 
hurrying oft* in the direction of the obscure network of 
turnings at the lower end of Marlborough Street. 
When lie Imd crossed into one of them he was tapped 
m\ U^o sliouldor by a foreign-looking man in a shabby 

** Kxouse iut\ sir, may I ask you if you know the 
\\»xm ^ the gentleman who came out of the police- 
ivtHw just now — the young ]ight-haired man V 
'* \ diV What do you want with him T 
''That has no import/* answered the stranger. 
^ Will you oWigingly infoorm me of it { Hylton is his 
»vuruaitt^ I kuow. Kw I hearvl him addressed by it ; but 
t)^^ Chris^tiau ttaitt<^ or uamet^ T 

^^ C^<^ iiC §J3iid th<> man ; ** I thank you.'' and harried 

^Sottx^ J«?w ttxott^Y-kadt>r, I guessv**" said IH^y. and 
twru<^ bi»:ii^ mittd to th^ d^:>;j^reteable contieniplacioa of 
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Sir Aubyn and Hylton got into the brougham. 
Harry and Bernard walked together into Pall Mall. 

" I wish I had brought up my relief party a little 
sooner ; it might have spared Lucilla." 

" I wish you had/' said Harry ; " and yet I should 
have been sorry to miss the sight of her calm, sweet 
bearing in such an ugly position. Everybody, to the 
lowest cad present, was greatly struck by her beauty 
and unconsciousness. I think everybody there must 
be the better for the sight of her." 

" Yes," said Bernard, " it is not often that lawyers 
are favoured with such a vision. Her words must 
have astonished the echoes of that hell of a place." 

" Her words, * He is betrothed to me/ will ring for 
ever, I should think, in Hylton's ears. They were 
uttered with an indescribable depth and sweetness." 

"You don't like Hylton, I know; but he is no 
common person. What do I say ? He is one of the 
richly endowed of this world." 

" It is not the man I dislike so much as his want of 
all things that Lucilla, being what she is, ought to 
have commanded. I don't like the portrait trade, and 
the foreign philanthropic nonsense, which are things 
just suited to your flighty tastes." 

" Would you have condescended to me as a brother- 
in-law ?" 

"That is different; you have a position in society, 
a good English parcel of land, and a prospect of ducal 
brightness." 

** I see the individual, Bernard, has no place in your 
list." 

"It isn't for me to puff* you at this time of our lives, 
old fellow." 
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" Don't nourish any delusions as to having a duke 
for your friend. Two good lives and a prospect of a 
string of young Mertons lie in my way." 

" Your cousin is sickly, and his father old." 

"My cousin is getting strong, and his father is 
strength itself. And I care as much for a dukedom as 
for any other piece of the world's muck." 

** Come on to the Square, nevertheless ; Lucilla will 
want to thank you." 

Bernard had stopped at Mrs. Trotter's door. 

" I must keep my promise to Peter's mother, who 
lives here, though Peter is an ass." 

Hylton was somewhat disturbed as he rushed up to 
the little drawing-r6om to find all the ladies there 
assembled. Lucilla came to him, holding out both her 
hands. 

" How you must have suffered !" she said. 

" I suffered only when I thought of the annoyance 
the foolish blunder might cause you and Lady Ash- 
ford," he added, going up to her, but still holding 
Lucilla's hand. 

Her ladyship, with tear-swoUen eyes, looked askance 
at them both. 

"I am glad it has ended so well. Tt is a most 
unpleasant affair altogether." 

Lucilla winced under the reproach contained in the 
cold words, but refrained from a reply. 

Hylton coloured, but as he gazed on the troubled 
face, he was softened, and turned to Mrs. Montfort. 

" You came with Miss Ashford to my rescue." 

" And you must believe that if I could have rescued 
you without her, I should have done it." 
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" Always kind," was the murmured answer. 

"But we want to know all about the real offender!" 
said Letty. 

''Mr. Merton will give you the history. I did not 
follow it clearly, for my mind wandered." 

Letty, who saw the painful constraint of the whole 
party, and Lucilla's excessive paleness, made a diversion 
by saying : 

" I must find my father. Come, Mr. Hylton, there's 
food in the dining-room. We ate all hungry. The 
other two must be here soon, and they will be 
ravenous." 

A sign from Lucilla made Hylton follow her. 

"You look quite ghastly, Lucilla, and no wonder. 
I shouldn't be surprised if you have brought a fever 
from that pestiferous hole. No place for a lady. But 
you have always been indifferent about the things 
required of a lady." 

" Just as I used to be, Lucy. Don't you remember 
how I once scoured my own room, to cure myself of 
idle uselessness." 

"You were always eccentric, Millicent, and I had 
hoped my girls would not have learnt that foolishness 
of you." 

" Dear Lucy ! are you really vexed with me ? I 
know you are worried by these unusual events. 

" Such as never happened before to a Behrens." 

Lucilla threw her arms round her mother's neck. 

" I know you dislike what I was compelled to do ; but 
. forgive me for the pain I could not help causing you." 

"We will talk of it all another time," said the 
mother, still unappeased, and left the room. 
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"Stay quietly here, Lucilla, and don't grieve too 
much about your mother. The cloud will pass over." 

In a little while Mrs. Montfort exclaimed : 

"I see Harry and Bernard; T will go down and 
hear the end of this little romance; I'm horribly 
curious." 

The peals of laughter that soon rose from the room 
beneath jarred on Lucilla's nerves, but Hylton came 
to her, and she forgot all her troubles, only feeling 
ashamed of his gratitude for what was a simple act of 
duty. 



CHAPTER IV. 

« If winter comes, can spring be far behind.'' 

Shelley. 

About a week after the events last recorded, Mrs. 
Montfort went in search of Mabel, whose connection 
with them greatly vexed her. Mabel had been a 
favourite pupil of hers in the Treddlesham school, and 
she was disposed to think ill of the system she had 
pursued with the girl. Being always more ready to 
blame herself than others, she thought she had not 
rooted up her vanity as she ought to have done. This 
trouble made her feel doubly responsible for the frivo- 
lous little creature. 

Her first inquiry was of the head woman of the 
shop in Oxford Street, who informed her that " Miss 
Willett" had been dismissed in consequence of her 
name appearing so disgracefully in the Times. It 
would not do, ma'am, to let a slur rest on this estab- 
lishment by retaining such a girl." 
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Can you tell me where she lodges ?" 
Certainly." 

The address was given, and Mabel's friend betook 
herself to Mrs. Spidding's. She was glad to see that 
Mabel had not fallen into disreputable hands, the 
decent motherly aspect of the owner of the shop 
assuring her of this. 

" I am come,*' she said, " to inquire about a young 
lodger of yours." 

" Ah ! my lady, you mean Mabel Willett V 

" Yes. She lived near me in the country — was at the 
school I attended to.'* 

" Please, my lady, come in and sit down. You must 
be the lady the girl cried and talked about so, when 
the truth of her doings came out — shocking, ain't it ? 
In all those nasty papers, that flies about now like 
evil beasts, and that all the low people reads." 

" Tell me where she is ? I gather from your words 
she is not with you." 

" No, my lady. Last Saturday as ever was, comes 
up her father — I'm a relation of her mother's — and 
nearly rings the house down, at eleven at night. 
There was a dreadful scene atwixt them, he raging, 
and she crying and begging on her knees. I told him 
all I knew, and that the man called Digby was a 
elderly party ; and that Mabel assured me, over and 
over, that he never talked no nonsense to her, but only 
treated her, and walked her in the Park. About the 
other man, I know she never gave him encourage- 
ment. She used to make me laugh at the poor fellow. 
It's my belief that Digby is the most to blame." 

" Mabel's folly and vanity are at the bottom of it all." 
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" Yes, my lady, I know. But gals are most of them 
fools, and get wrong from being innicent of bad ways, 
at the first of their getting wrong, I mean." 

" I am glad she had such a good friend as you seem 
to have been to her.'* 

"Yes, ma'am, I scolded her often and often, and 
I'm in a trimble when I think of Iier. However, she's 
safe with her father now." 

" I dare say you have been at some extra expense 
for her in these troubles," and Mrs. Montfort shook 
the worthy woman by the hand, and left a sovereign 
in it. 

Mrs. Spidding nearly upset the chairs and table in 
her little room by curtsey upon curtsey, blocking up 
the door, and bolting away from it when she saw she 
was blocking in the lady. There was a regular earth- 
quake-scatter of wares and vegetables as she followed 
her guest to the carriage. 

" Well ! that's the greatest beauty / ever set eyes 
on. And how affable ! I should like to put what 
she's done and said to me into them nasty papers, as 
says nasty things of all as isn't as nasty as their- 
selves." 

With this the good woman put her shop to rights, 
and subsided into her natural calm. 

It would have been well if Lady Ashford could have • 
recovered her calmness as easily as Mrs. Spidding. 
The Times had been carefully kept from her, although 
the slight, but reverent, mention of Lucilla had brought 
tears to her father's eyes, tears such as loving fathers 
shed over just praise of their children's acts. The 
vulgarity and publicity of the miserable affair took 
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possession of the mother's mind. That her beautiful, 
admired daughter should have been exposed to the 
stare of a police-office was, in her eyes, an insupportable 
degradation. She took no other view of the case, and 
could not be reasoned into taking another view of it. 
Hylton, whom she had never liked, became quite dis- 
tasteful to her, and her manner to him, with hints 
and satirical references to the mischief of a romantic 
love for artists and foreign doings, were a positive 
torture to Lucilla. Sir Aubyn remonstrated, but in 
vain, and at length refrained from any notice of his 
wife's unreasonableness, while lavishing upon Hylton 
a thousand marks of esteem and affection. With 
growing uneasiness Hylton perceived the effect of this 
estrangement on Lucilla. He saw her tender feeling 
of duty to her mother in conlflict with her love for 
him, and resolved to exert his right of interference. 
One morning, finding her in tears, he put his resolu- 
tion into effect. 

Lucilla showed all her usual pleasure in his 
presence, dried her eyes, began to speak of her last 
night's gaiety, but broke into sobs, and replied to his 
soothing words : 

" Let me cry a little, and I shall be better. I am 
tired ; London hours do not suit me." 

" When you are better I shall ask a favour of you, 
which you must not refuse. I cannot help feeling 
that I am in some measure the cause of your dis- 
tress." 

She started at his tone. 

" I have watched your anxious eyes and words when 
your mother and I are present together. I see your 

15 
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sweet wiles to spare me pain, and to conciliate Lady 
Ashford. Let them quite alone. I hope so to care for 
you, so to prove myself in some degree worthy of you 
as to outlive the disappointment your choice of me haa 
caused her." 

" Is this the favour ?*' she said. 

" Only the prologue," he answered, smiling. " I 
must assert the right you have given me to guard you 
as far as I can from pain and sorrow, the right to 
remove you from any cause acting injuriously on your 
peace of mind, your gentle calm temperament. The 
favour I ask is your consent to fix the time for our 
marriage." 

" I begin to fear my mother will " 

" Your mother has consented to our engagement. I 
cannot, and I will not, see you tormented. You will 
let me, will you not, request Sir Aubyn and Lady 
Ashford to fix the time for its fulfilment ?" 

" I am very weak, and am easily cast down by slight 
things, which perhaps only seem unkind." 

" That is no answer, dear Lucilla," 

" I know it. Let me think of it, and consult " 

" You must consult no one. I see but this way for 
stemming the evil. You must trust me with your 
happiness, my best beloved. Indeed you may trust 
me. 

" I do ; oh I do trust you wholly." She was silent 
for a while, then said, "I grant your request. You 
will be careful of my mother's feelings ?" 

"Very careful of them, be assured. These clouds 
will pass over ; she will see that she has misjudged me. 
Time will heal all these fretting troubles, but I cannot 
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have you hurt by them now. T ought perhaps to 
have spoken before of my father's preparations for 
your reception at Wessel^nyi and at Canstone. You 
will like Canstone. It is a small place, but has a 
large garden and lawns. These are left for your ar- 
rangement. It is a place of no pretension, but it is 
the place, in all the world, I love the most. There I 
-was born, and there I lived through my first years 
with my dear mother. Wesselenyi is an old castle on 
a hill near Ofen." 

" I thought near Pesth." 

" Ofen is joined by a bridge to Pesth, but the castle 
is at some distance from the town." 

" That is my castle in the air," said Lucilla. " I 
often fancy myself there, among winding galleries and 
three-cornered rooms." 

Hylton laughed. 

" And," she went on, " looking out of the narrow 
■windows on the river, and the hills, and the distant 
towers of the Magyars. Oh, I can be romantic." 

" And your castle will have, besides its pearl of 
beauty, another character belonging to a fairy castle by 
prescriptive right." 

She looked at him inquiringly. 

" An ogre," he replied to the look, laughing. " We 
Magyars were called Ugri by the Slavs we drove out 
of hall and tent, and being a formidable savage race 
from the Altai mountains, got later into the national 
songs, and finally transformed ourselves into ogres, for 
the amusement of all nurseries, or I might say, all 
children, small and great. Now you may understand 
my ugliness. What can be expected from an ogre ?" 

15—2 
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Lucilla's merry laugh fell delightfully on his ear. 

" But, to return to what we began with. I shall 
speak first to Sir Aubyn, then to Lady Ashford." 

Lucilla put up her hand. 

"Must I use Sanderson^s'' admonition ? 'Don't be 
obstinate, Miss Lucilla !' " 

She laughed again. 

"I see you must do what you please. I did not 
expect you to be so imperative.'* 

"Ogres are formidable beings. Then we are 
agreed," he said. 

" Agreed !" said Sir Aubyn's voice, close upon them. 
" I thought you had been that long ago." 

Hylton was about to utter his request, then and 
there, when Sir Aubyn stopped him. 

" Don't pout, Lucilla. I want Hylton very much to 
help me in certain points of this confounded business 
that comes on to-night." 

" I will come directly." 

He held out his hand to Lucilla. 

"Give her a kiss," said Sir Aubyn, running out of 
the room. 

The long-contemplated speech was made that even- 
ing. The three young men accompanied Sir Aubyn 
to the House. 

" If you have given him no outlet for a quotation, 
Hylton, it will go off well," said Harry. " I don't think 
there will be a reply," with somewhat of an unfilial 
laugh ; " it is not a party affair." 

The motion was high on the list, and came on 
early. 
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Sir Aubyn acquitted himself to perfection, -was 
cheered throughout, the more as he was not lengthy, 
and sat down with a beaming face. 

" Lucy will like reading the Times to-morrow," he 
thought. 

Harry was just congratulating himself that he had 
suffered no cold chills from quotations, when a busy 
member got up to ask Sir Aubyn a few questions. 

These were being answered very neatly, and Harry 
again whispered, with a laugh : 

"He will turn out an orator, after all," when the 
concluding sentence came like an explosion. 

" I will only say that justice is called on to interfere 
in this matter — that justice is bound to care for those 
who have no power over the ills that defeat life itself 
— justice which, as Ben Jonson says, 

" ' Becomes 
The throned monai'ch better than his crown.' '* 

Poor Harry ! 

" T knew it must come," he said. 

But the reply was not set down in the Times* 
report, and Lady Ashford was triumphant. 

" I always told you, Millicent, that Sir Aubyn would 
prove himself a speaker at last." 

" I am heartily glad," was the answer ; " it is really 
a very consequent, intelligent speech." 

" Of course," said her sister, " and eloquent too." 

That day Hylton came earlier than usual to the 
Ashfords*, and went into the library, expecting to find 
Sir Aubyn there, as usual. But the good man was 
reaping the reward of his labour and his eloquence, in 
the praises and congratulations of all the ladies. 
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Lady Ashford had uttered her favourite phrase, "I 
always said," half a dozen times, and was quite radiant 
with pleasure. 

Hylton waited for the quick, happy footsteps he 
had learned to prize, and shook hands heartily with 
the delighted orator. 

"No work for you this morning, my dear fellow, 
Tm glad to say. I'm a poor patriot, as well as a poor 
speaker. I think I am better pleased at the satisfac- 
tion of my wife,^ than at the success, so far, of my 
motion." 

" Can you give me a short audience this morning V 

"Certainly. I'm always glad to have your com- 
pany." 

" I dare say you guess my reason for wishing to 
speak with you. It concerns Miss Ashford." 

Sir Aubyn nodded with a sly smile. 

" I am anxious that the time for our marriage should 
be fixed, especially as I fancy that it woiild be better 
for Lucilla." 

" I understand you, and agree with you. Have you 
asked Lucilla's opinion ?" 

Hylton coloured. He saw that Lady Ashford's dis- 
like of the match was not unknown to her husband. 

"Lucilla is willing that a time should be fixed. 
Would six weeks from this day be convenient to you 
and Lady Ashford ?" 

" It shall be made so. Settle it all with Lucilla ; 
what she likes> and what you like, are the only points 
to be considered. I shall feel as if I lost a son as well 
as a daughter, when you leave us." 
Hylton's eyes filled with tears. 
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"No son," he said, "could love you better, Sir 
Aubyn." 

The two shook hands. 

" Now let me speak of what my father has arranged 
for us." 

H5^1ton then explained the condition of the two 
estates, said that Canstone was to be settled on Lucilla, 
that the Hungarian estate would become his, Hylton's, 
property on the death of his father, and in the mean- 
time part of the income would be assigned to Lucil^. 

" Our income at present will be under £2000, but il 
will be considerably more on my father's death. Lucilla 
thinks this sufficient, but she is no judge, of course." 

"And what makes you suppose that Lucilla is to 
enter your Hungarian castle penniless ?" 

Hylton laughed and coloured. 

" You will call me, as she does, romantic ; but I 
should be glad if that could be the case. I know it 
cannot, so I am ridiculous in saying this. All that 
concerns your part of the money arrangement I have 
nothing to do with." 

Hylton rose as he said this. 

" Can I see Lady Ashford ? I should like the day to 
be fixed, and that her ladyship should be consulted 
about it." 

Sir Aubyn again shook hands and clapped him on 
the shoulder. 

" Come with me. I shall be glad, as well as you, 
when all is settled." 

They found Lady Ashford and Letty busy with a 
lady's-maid and various coloured ribbons and flowers. 
Letty ran away on a sign from her father, and the 
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maid looked black at the intruders when told to go. 
Sir Aubyn then explained to his wife the business on 
which they had come. The light faded from the lady's 
face. She looked from one to the other. Hylton, 
with some coolness, begged . her ladyship's favour for 
his request, saying that Lucilla had permitted him to 
make it. 

" If it must be soon, I should wish the season to be 
over, as the wedding will be, of necessity, at Treddle- 
sham." 

" That would be the place most congenial with Miss 
Ashford's feeling," Hylton replied ; but added that *' he 
wished the ceremony to take place earlier." 

" It shall take place in London, and at the time you 
desire. Lucy, I am sure you will agree that London 
is the right place, when you think it over. There 
will be many guests, and that makes a country wedding 
impossible." 

Sir Aubyn bounced out of the room to seek Lucilla. 
Lady Ashford knew after that style of her husband's 
exit, all resistance would be vain. She turned to the 
ribbons and flowers, tossing them about in a nervous, 
irritated manner. 

" I did not expect you to hurry matters, Mr. Hylton, 
so you must excuse my surprise. After my daughter's 
public declaration of her engagement, it is perhaps 
better to hasten the wedding." 

" Let me assure you. Lady Ashford, that I did not 
take that circumstance into account in my application 
for an early marriage. It is " 

" You must not think me harsh. I know Lucilla's. 
happiness rests with you for the future." 
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" I will hope, on the strength of this most precious 
assurance, that you consider it in safe keeping." 

Lady Ashford bowed, then held out her hand. 
Hylton took it very coldly, and left the room. 

The wedding was finally fixed for the Wednesday in 
the first week of July. 

In the meantime Letty had been in full enjoyment 
of her first season of gaiety, and Lucilla had not re- 
fused to take part in her enjoyment, for she knew her 
sister would feel her absence from the balls an unkind- 
ness, and she had a great pleasure in seeing Letty's 
simple hearty delight in the life and movement of the 
gay scenes. 

At a very crowded assembly, Lady Ashford had 
one evening left Lucilla by a window in a small inner 
room, and was busy discussing the minor politics of 
the fashionable world with other chaperons. The 
room looked into the wretched patch of ground, called 
a garden, which is common to some London houses. 
The young girl's thoughts strayed far away; instead 
of the glaring lights and glitter, they presented to her 
the sweet round paradise of Ashford, truly a paradise. 
She was to leave this, and all her other much-beloved 
haunts, take up new interests, and live under strange 
skies. But was she ungrateful? These could boast 
of a brighter sun to light up scenes even more near to 
her heart. A sharp voice roused her from her dreams : 

" Miss Ashford, I have spoken twice to you, and can 
get no answer." The speaker was Lady Maud Doon- 
well, Lord Amesbury's sister. 

"Forgive me," said Lucilla. "I was oblivious, as 
Dominie Sampson would say." 
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"We have been very much concerned about you 
lately," said Lady Clarice, who stood by her sister. 

"Concerned about me! You are very needlessly 
kind. How have I deserved your concern ?" 

" Oh ! surely you know. That horrid police affair, 
that so nearly cost Amesbury his life." 

"How you got through such a trial we can't 
imagine," said Lady Maud. " Such a horrid exposure, 
and such vile people. We were really quite unhappy 
about you. It must have been terrible." 

"I am a very insensible person, I suppose," said 
Lucilla. " I did not feel at all discomposed at the time." 

" I said so to Amesbury ; I said, ' Depend upon it, 
Miss Ashford did not feel one nerve quiver.' " 

" The difference there is in nerves !" said Lady 
Clarice. " I should have screamed." 

Lucilla laughed. 

" That would have been more interesting, certainly, 
than my impassibility ; but it did not occur to me." 

" You know the lady my brother is engaged to V* 

" Yes, Lady Evelyn Osgood." 

" She fainted when she heard of the bullet striking 
Amesbury." 

" His hat," said Lucilla. " It was a narrow escape." 

"She •expects him to be shot every time he goes 
out." 

Lucilla could not resist a smile. 

" That is very unfortunate. But she should remem- 
ber that his friend, Mr. Digby, was the person aimed 
at by the poor, silly creature he had offended." 

"Mr. Digby is not exactly a friend of Amesbury's,'* 

said Lady Maud. 
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" Is he not V said Lucilla. 

"Lady Evelyn is a charming person, very sensitive. 
Amesbiiry likes sensitive natures." 

Lucilla was unmoved. 

"Lady Evelyn is very pretty," she said. "I always 
watch her dancing, she is so graceful." 

The talk was interrupted by a very handsome 
young man, who came eagerly up to Lucilla. 

" Miss Ashford !" he said, " how I have hunted for 
you." 

" Much flattered," she answered, with a sweet 
smile. 

"May I have the honour of the next dance with 
you r 

" It is a valse, I think, Mr. Howard. You ought to 
know by this time that 1 do not valse." 

" I do know — I mistook. But the next quadrille." 

" That is promised." 

" Oh ! then, the next after that." 

"Yes, but I may be gone before it comes on." 

" You mustn't go. Lots of us think the ball is over 
when Miss Ashford goes." 

Lucilla's merry laugh answered this. 

The two ladies had moved a little aside, not without 
hopes that Mr. Howard would ask one of them for 
the valse. But no. He took a seat by Lucilla, and 
began to speak in a low voice : ' 

" Miss Ashford, a good many fellows " 

" Lots of you," said Lucilla. 

"Well, a good many young fellows like me have 
wished to say to you, what I hope you will not be 
angry with me for saying." 
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" I promise you I will not. Are you not noted for 
discretion ? I hope you are not going to ask for 
another fancy ball in Grosvenor Square ?" 

" It isn't nonsense of that kind, Miss Ashford," he 
went on, with rising colour. " We want you to know 
that we love and honour you for what you did and 
said in the police-court. There, it is out. Please 
don't be angry." 

Lucilla coloured extremely, and bent her head for 
an instant. There were tears in her eyes as she looked 
up at the eager face by her side. 

" I am honoured by what you have said. You make 
too much of a very slight thing, but I must always be 
glad of what you have told me." 

The two ladies had heard this strange dialogue, and 
looked contemptuous. 

" Is Mr. Hylton here ? I want very much to be in- 
troduced to him." 

"He is not here, but I hope you will know him 
some day." 

They were silent after this, and presently Miss Hill 
bustled up. 

" Glad to have the opportunity of wishing you 
joy, Miss Ashford. You made a long advertise- 
ment of your engagement in the Times, and else- 
where." 

Mr. Howard took flight. 

" More amusing to you, I dare say, than the short 
conventional form of the Morning Post would have 
been." 

" You know of Lord Amesbury's engagement ; that 
is the newest news, I believe." 
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"His sisters and I have spoken about it. 

" By-tlie-bye, is our old acquaintance, Mr. Hylton, 
here ? We knew him in Rome." 

" He is not here." 

" I should have been glad to wish him joy." 

" Thank you," said Lucilla. 

" He has kept up his character as a beauty-hunter 
famously. In Rome he was devoted to a very lovely, 
perfectly beautiful girl. I think her mother got rather 
uneasy at his attentions." 

Miss Hill and her two wards felt a secret delight 
in seeing the colour at length spread over Lucilla's 
cheeks. 

" He was aux petite soins, I assure you. But how 
indiscreet I am, carried away by Roman memories. 
Dear Rome !" with a sigh. 

" You speak of Miss Lyminge, I fancy," said Lucilla. 
*' I have seen a drawing of her. She must have been 
beautiful indeed." 

" Have been 1" said Miss Hill. 

" Did you not see her death in the Times ? Mr. 
Hylton was much affected by it. He sent his excellent 
drawing of the poor girl to her mother. It was 
considered by her the best likeness of her daughter, 
though there are more finished portraits of her." 

" Oh ! indeed. I knew nothing of it." 

" The announcement was too short," said Lucilla. 

Miss Hill reddened a little. Thinking she had been 
rude enough to very little purpose, she was about to 
change her plan, when Lucilla's partner claimed his 
dance. 

On rejoining her mother, she found Lord Amesbuiy 
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in conversation with her, his fiancee hanging on his 
arm. She caught his last words : 

" I grieved for you as much as for myself; it was 
so very unpleasant for a young lady." 

" I shudder to think of it," said Lady Evelyn. 

Lucilla's proximity was then perceived. 

" We are talking of your heroism," said the pretty 
little lady to her. 

" Pray don't give my doings such a long name," she 
answered lightly, bowing to Lord Amesbury, whose 
solemn face almost put her gravity to flight. 

The pair passed on, and before Lady Ashford could 
tell Lucilla how dreadfully she had felt the comments 
on her unladylike position, Letty came up, with 
Bernard and his cousin, Lord Northfield. . 

" Very glad to see you well enough to be here," said 
Lady Ashford to him. " We have not met for some 
years, and Bernard has given us lately but poor 
accounts of you." 

" Bernard has been to me a most capital nurse. I 
am here under his especial guardianship." 

" You must come to Ashford. You have been out 
of England long enough to forget us." 

*'That would not be easy," said the young man, 
fixing his eyes on Lucilla. " Bernard says you will 
not mind my telling you how much I admire what I 
have heard arid read of you lately. Miss Ashford." 

" Did Buckram say anything about the affair ?" 

" Not to me. His fiancee spoke of it very kindly, 
I think. Don't make one of your hideous faces, 
Bernard." 

" If the bullet could have carried off his " 
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" Bernard !" said Lady Ashford, " you don't under- 
stand Lord Amesbury." 

" In the sense that all inert matter is incomprehen- 
sible, I do not," was the reply. 

Lady Ashford found her attention claimed at this 
minute, and Bernard said to Lucilla : 

" Let us sit here out of the way, and have a chat. 
Isn't Northfield a nice-looking fellow ? He's a regular 
good boy. He's been coddled by parents too old for 
him into poor health, but the doctors say he'll get all 
right in time." 

" What do you mean by parents too old for him V* 
said Lucilla, laughing. 

" Well, they married rather old, and he was not 
bom for a good bit after their marriage ; and the way 
they toddle after him, and after each other, is enough 
to extinguish every spark of vitality in a fellow's in- 
tellects. Then the large old house is horribly dreaiy, 
and only tenanted by old servants and old — I mean 
aged friends — and the old couple. Mouldy and musty 
I found it. Now, I want to pick out a nice wife for 
the poor young fellow, who will set the stiff wheels of 
those creaking existences in motion. He has got 
through his college and his travels." 

Lucilla laughed. 

" I have been having great fun in watching Buck- 
ram and his lady-love. She's a pretty, nice creature, 
and how she could bear his solemn grimaces, without 

giving him his cong^ " 

" Now, Bernard, you are not to talk so wildly." 

" A coronet, like charity, covers a lot of snobbisms. 
My lady is occupied with that old figure-head, so I 
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will tell you about a visit I paid to the wretched 
donkey, Peter Trotter, this morning." 

" I am so glad you go to see him. How is the poor 
mother ?" 

"She holds out pretty well — always cries when I go 
to her. He, Peter, was reading Shakspeare, and iden- 
tifying himself with Coriolanus, I believe. After 
rousing him up a bit, I said, * I*m pleased to find you 
bear your trial so bravely.' 

"'I live to my own mind,' he said. 'A man can 
be happy in doing that, who has no blot on his con- 
science.' 

"'Come, Peter,' I said, 'you ought to have your 
attempt to commit murder on your conscience.' 

" * I weigh what I did so unskilfully against what he 
was trying to do against another's souL' 

" ' Have you any message to your poor mother, whom 
you have brought into bitter trouble V 

"'No,' he said, 'she don't understand me, no more 
than you do.* 

" Earls, you see, are not the only people misunder- 
stood. He went on : 

" * Mr. Hylton came here yesterday, and comforted 
me, and read to me. I liked him, but I could only 
tell him that every man's duty don't square with his 
worldly interests.' 

" That reminds me. I went over the studio with 
Hylton the other day, and ground my teeth at yovb. 
What a painter you have spoiled! What I saw 
was in some cases exquisite, worthy of the great old 
names, and you have passed like a mildew over his 
talent." 
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Lucilla laughed. 

" Your figures are all rust and mould to-night." 

"And I have been somewhere besides, but I shan't 
say any more, for you show no compunction for your 
evil influences — and here come Northfield and Letty. 
Now you are to go home, sir ; that valse was the length 
of your tether. Your guard is ready." 

On the following day Hylton and Lucilla had been 
discussing many small arrangements for the great 
event which was coming very near, when Lucilla sud- 
denly exclaimed, " Let me tell you now, or I shall 
forget it, what Miss Hill said last night about you 
and poor. Miss Lyminge." 

The talk was repeated, and Hylton remarked : 

"You did not do me the honour of being jealous." 

" Yes, I felt myself colour when the woman said — 
implied rather — that you were not entitled by your 
rank in life to pay attentions to Miss Lyminge." 

Hj^ton smiled. 

" I was angry at that, of course. She is an ill-con- 
ditioned personage." 

Hylton smiled again. 

" Why are you smiling for nothing, like Malvolio ?" 

" I am sorry my smiles displease you, they are in- 
voluntary." 

"Bernard said last night that he had been some- 
Av^here with you, he would not say where. Was it to 
Canstone ?" 

"Yes. I wanted his advice about the things there, 
that I might be sure of making the poor place as fit as 
it could be made for its mistress." 

" You take too much trouble about it. What you 

16 
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think fit in a general way is fit for me. I am not 
wedded to curtains and carpets. I always liked very 
much a sensible man in our neighbourhood for buying 
the furniture of a very distinguished person's bed- 
room, at the sale which took place after his death, 
because it was utterly plain and free from any luxury, 
and setting it up as a token of his veneration, and as 
a pattern for all people who think luxurious upholstery 
a necessity." 

Hylton answered this by "Always the best, and 
loveliest." * 

" Mr. Hylton ! how often am I to forbid those super- 
latives r 

" Miss Ashford ! I do nothing this morning but rouse 
your displeasure. It is a good time therefore for setting 
before you something in your conduct which displeases 
me. 

She looked at him rather surprised. 

" You call me at all times, even at times like this 
present time, Mr. Hylton, I protest against such stiff- 
ness." 

" I think of you and dream of you as Mr. Hylton." 

" My christian name is neither long nor ugly ; say it 
once, that I may know how charming it will be from 
your lips." 

He had been drawing figures on a scrap of paper 
during some pauses in their talk. Lucilla got up and 
leant over him to look at them. 

"Miss Hill, and the two girls! What complete 
likenesses ! Their very air " 

" Please say what I have begged for." 

She laughed a soft shy laugh, and coloured. 
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" When I hear your father call you Paul, I shall do 
the same/' 

" Once, now," he said, and she obeyed him. 

In a minute or two she said : 

"Bernard told me last night I was a mildew on 
your talent. I thought it cruel. This little drawing 
is a confutation, I think." 

*• He shall see what I can do when you sit by me in 
my painting-room." 



CHAPTER V. 



" If Colin's weel, and weel content, 
I hae nae malr to crave, 
And gin I live to keep him sae, 
I'm blest aboon the lave." 

MiCKLE. 

Treddlesham had not been without its wonder 
and sympathy as the events, so important to the Ash- 
ford family, roused the little town from its placid 
stagnation. 

That Miss Ashford should have had to be " a wit- 
ness " was at once distressing and romantic. 

" What else could she do for him, as well-nigh gave 
his life for her?" asked Mrs. Blandish of Miss Jobling, at 
a tea-party given by that lady with the unacknowledged 
intention of discussing the astounding fact, '' what 
else could she do, Fd like to know? A woman as 
wouldn't do that for her own true love, couldn't be 
worth her salt." 

" It was an unfeminine act," said Miss Jobling, " but 
I dare say she was veiled, and cloaked, and so hidden, 
as it were, from the gaze of the vulgar." 

16— ^ 
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" I'll be bound she showed her honest, bonny face 
as she*d ought to do; if she'd held back she'd have 
deserved to wear a black veil and crape all her life,"^ 
said another guest. 

" There must be something offensive to a refined 
female in confessing her engagement before a multitude 
of men," said Miss Jobling. 

"Excuse me," said Mrs. Blandish, carefully adjusting 
her handkerchief in her lap, before venturing on a 
highly buttered cake, "those as is ashamed of their 
husbands to be, ought to keep themselves single, like' 
you, Miss Jobling." 

"I'm sure I'd go through fire and water for Mr. 
Hylton," said Janet Hitchcock; "he's as brave a& 
Wallace, and as true a gentleman as Sir Charles 
Grandison." 

" In my day," was the rejoinder of the hostess, " no 
young lady would have expressed herself about a male 
person as you have done, Miss Janet." 

Mrs. Hitchcock joined Mrs. Blandish in a hearty- 
laugh, while Miss Jobling drew up her long, thin neck 
to its utmost stretch. 

" I'm sorry the wedding is to be in London," said 
Mrs. Blandish, " but I don't mean to be debarred tho 
sight of it. I shall go up, and see it, if I live." 

"And you'll bring us word all about it?" was the 
chorus to this utterance. 

Poor Mabel next came into discussion. 

Miss Jobling had been on Mr. Digby's side at the 
election, because she considered him a man of en- 
lightenment, one who would advocate female rights, 
and sweep away many cobwebs, as she expressed it. 
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Not that she would have been glad of Sir Aubyn's 
defeat, as Sir Aubyn, but that she thought he kept 
Treddlesham "in a groove." She, therefore, de- 
claimed vehemently against Mabel, and vindicated 
Mr. Digby, while her guests were clamorous against 
his conduct. 

" A girl steeped, I may say, in vanity and affectation, 
it wasn't likely she would appreciate Mr. Digby's 
affable kindness. Rustic ignorance, and conceit, are 
the surest misleaders in such cases." 

"I should say a wolf in sheep's clothing beats 
them," said Mrs. Blandish. "But the girl's come 
back, poor thing, and looks like a white rushlight. I 
«ent her a jelly yesterday, to keep her up a little." 

" I hope there'll be a jollification at Treddlesham, 
anyhow," said a pale woman, who was sorely cramped 
by two expanded neighbours. " The park's lovely in 
July, and a picnic would be the height of enjoyment. 

"We can't be mixed up with the school- children 
and the tenants," said Miss Jobling. 

The pale woman, feeling snubbed, said no more. 

"What I most regret," said Mrs. Blandish, "is the 
bridegroom's being half foreign, as it were. He has 
a property in England, and one somewheres abroad, a 
long way off, and we shall miss his lady's sweet face, 
and sweet kindness and goodness, a-coming and a- 
going." 

And the tears came into Mrs. Blandish's honest 
brown eyes. 

Card-tables turned the tide of talk. Cards were 
only patronised by Miss Jobling on these occasions. 
She despised them, but played a good game at whist. 
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and had sharp words ready for a careless partner. 
Nor were sixpences unacceptable as proofs of her skiU. 
To despise confers a certain superiority, and most of 
Miss Jobling's friends felt themselves her inferiors 
when she declaimed against the emptiness of mind 
which forced people to seek amusement in painted 
bits of paper. 

The tea-party broke up in high good-humour, looking 
forward to the wedding festivities, and planning new 
caps and bonnets, or the revival of old ones. 

It was fortunate for Sir Aubyii that his speech waa 
a thing of the past when the wedding drew near. 
Without making any unbefitting display, he was very 
careful that due honour should be shown to Hylton, 
and all the burthen of invitations, and many of the 
preparations for the entertainment of the bidden 
guests, fell on him. Lady Ashford seemed to think 
she owed it to the consistency of her character to put 
obstacles in the good man's way. She was almost 
startled herself to find what a large portion of her 
imaginations and expectations had been centred on 
LucilWs marriage, and their end was this. 

" All the guests on one side," she said to Mrs. Mont- 
fort a few days. before the disastrous event took place. 
" Sir Aubyn is setting up all our acquaintances like a 
pack of cards. Most of them will have to hunt out the 
bridegroom, and wonder at him when found." 

"It will be the more entertaining for them," was 
the answer, *' and wondering will be beneficial to many 
who are weary of having all things cut and dried for 
them." 

Mrs. Montfort swallowed a good deal of exasperation 
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in uttering these words, but she had long learnt to 
leave her sister's fixed ideas to be unsettled by time 
alone. 

" So like you, Millicent ! If you take up a pet, man 
or woman, as it happens, you never allow any one to 
find a flaw in it." 

" No, I am a veritable limpet in my temperament. 
Come, Lucy, why should not Letty supply this child's 
deficiency. She'd make a nice little duchess." 

But this suggestion only drew forth the sorrowful 
exclamation : 

" Ah ! if Mr. Hylton had only fallen in love with 
her 1" 

That same evening Lucilla was led to pour out her 
aggrieved and compunctious heart to her sympathising 
aunt. 

" You praise what you call my patience," she said ; 
" my patience has been only on the outside. I have 
been so wicked-as to have had hard thoughts of my 
dear mother, to have felt as if her slights and taunts 
heaped on my husband that is to be, were things so 
unjustifiable as to be almost sinful. Most nights I 
have had to fight a battle with these evil suggestions, 
and have found difficulty in bringing home to my 
heart the many years of love and care she has spent 
on me. I have had a weight upon my conscience as 
of hypocrisy. I have sometimes thought it might be 
my duty to let Mr. Hylton know how different I was 
from what he believed me to be ; but I could not bear 
that he should blame my mother, as I knew he would, 
and in talking with him my trouble always melted 
away. Do you think I have lost my mother's love ?" 
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" No, dear child. You must wait for the healer of 
all wrongs and littlenesses — time." Mrs. Montfort 
caressed the soft locks that lay in her lap. " Time and 
distance will work great changes." 

" And/' Lucilla continued, " I have been forced to 
keep my thoughts from my dear Letty, who has been 
grieved, I know, many times by my repulsing her 
sympathy." 

" She will understand, my darling. I cannot have 
you a weeping, penitent bride." 

Mrs. Montfort rang twice, and Sally made her ap- 
pearance. She came in most demurely, with a ludicrous 
importance in her manner. 

" You may bring the basket now, and carefully/' 

" In a few minutes the small handmaiden returned, 
bearing a white basket, which she presented to Lucilla, 
and then, forgetting her character, clapped her hands 
with delight. The basket was lined and covered with 
white satin, a few sprigs of Cape jessamine lay on the 
top. 

" Your gift, dear Aunt Millicent ?" 

" Yes, and it wants a rehearsal." 

Lucilla drew out a most delicate veil of the finest lace. 

" How beautiful ! How like you ! How perfect 1" 

" I mean to put it on you myself on Wednesday, 
and I must see in what way it ought to hang." 

Mrs. Montfort had just arranged it to her satisfaction 
when Hylton tapped at the door for admittance. He 
started at the white veiled figure, and approached it 
with a certain reverence. There were traces of tears 
on the blushing face, which diverted his attention from 
the veil. 
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" Why does she cry so much, dear Mrs. Montfort T 

"She means to be a sentimental bride. I have 
warned the bridesmaids to bring a double allowance of 
pocket-handkerchiefs. But tell me whether the lace 
hangs as it ought to hang T 

" It is every way perfect, especially now that smiles 
resume their proper place. Lace is the most charming 
ornament a woman can wear. This is exquisite." 

" It is like the giver," said Lucilla. "I hope it will 
bring some of the giver's charm and goodness to your 
wife." 

" Sally has an opinion on the subject," said Mrs. 
Montfort ; " she has puckered up her face into the 
extreme of sagacity." 

"Please, ma'am, Miss Lucilla is like something I've 
seen somewheres." 

" Well, let us hear." 

" First, I thought it was them tall white lilies at 
Ashford ; then I see it's the white figure as stands in 
the church." 

They laughed. 

" Quite right, Sally ; we must put you on the list of 
poets." 

" If you please, ma'am," with a curtsey. 

" Any admission ?" said Bernard's clear voice without. 

" Come in, by all means ; we are rehearsing." 

He came in, with Lady Ashford and Letty. 

" Isn't she lovely ? Sally has been so happy in her 
comparisons, that I must let them alone," said Mrs. 
Montfort. 

" I have brought a card for you, Mr. Hylton," said 
Lady Ashford. " Bradley did not know you were here." 
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Hylton glanced at the card, gave it to Lucilla, and 
rushed out. 

" His father," said Lucilla. " How glad I am V' 

Mrs. Montfort unfastened the veil, and consigned it 
to Sally. Letty held Lucilla's hand^ as if she felt this 
arrival made the parting moment nearer. 

" Mr. Hylton will bring his father here, I suppose ? 
Will he want a room ?" said Lady Ashford. 

Father and son were not long in presenting them- 
selves. All who awaited them had been prepared to 
expect an unusual degree of personal dignity and 
beauty in Ibrahim Paolo, but all were struck with 
admiration and astonishment as he entered. Taller 
than his son, who was rather above the average height, 
the erect figure and springy step were those of a young 
man, but the hair and ample beard were of a silvery 
white, and as soft as silk. The eyes and eyebrows 
were black, the eyes full of light, with long openings, 
the other features delicate, but firm. On the noble 
face rested the calm serenity of a mind at peace, and 
now illumined by intense love and joy. Bernard kept 
in the background, though he had joined in the 
murmur of surprise which rose, as the grand old man 
entered. The father's eyes rested for an instant on 
Lucilla, as Hylton presented him to Lady Ashford. 

" I hope I have not taken too great a liberty in fol- 
lowing my son here. I did not find him at his lodging, 
and I was every way impatient." 

** You are most welcome," said Lady Ashford ; " Sir 
Aubyn will be in presently. We are most happy to 
see you." 

Lu cilia's heart glowed at the warmth of these words. 
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After the other introductions, Bernard came forward. 
Ibrahim's joyous greeting was delightful to hear. 

"My dear fellow! My old friend! How often 
havp I seen your face lighted up by my camp fire, and 
heard your merry laugh, miles away as you were."^ 
The lingering clasp of the hands showed the mutual 
pleasure of the meeting. 

At a sign from Mrs. Montfort, Hylton drew a chair 
for Lady Ashford and for his father, then led Lucilla 
up to him. He laid his hand tenderly on her head aa 
she bent before him. Everybody felt there was an 
unspoken blessing in his parted lips and in his soft 
glistening gaze. But solemnity, which reigned for a 
minute while all felt the greatness of the occasion to 
their loving hearts, was banished by the impetuous 
entrance of Sir Aubyn. 

" Glad, very glad, to see you. We had hardly dared 
to expect you. Of course this house is your home,, 
while you will honour it by making it such. Where 
is your son ? My son." 

Hylton came forward with smiles. Ibrahim thanked 
Sir Aubyn, and explained that he should be happy to 
spend as many hours as he could in Grosvenor Square,, 
but that he had arranged for rooms at the Hanover 
Hotel, and had business to transact. 

" Come, then, whenever you can, and like to come." 

" We have some matters to talk over. Sir Aubyn. I 
was anxious to be here to sign papers, and see to other 
prosaic things, which Paul can scarce attend to in tho 
seventh heaven." 

" You will dine with us to-day ?'* 

** I will come for an hour or two after dinner." 
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He turned to Lucilla. 

" Dear young lady, you make my son and me very 
happy." 

" Well, Lucy," was Sir Aubyn's comment, " I think 
you will hardly contend for our having the best of 
the wedding show. Where can you find any one to 
stand by that specimen of humanity ?" 

" Certainly not you, my dear, for I thought you had 
never been seen to worse advantage.'* 

Sir Aubyn*s delighted laugh at this sally, set all the 
bottles on his wife's dressing-table in motion. 

The bustle of a wedding is a thing quite by itself. 
The mixture of bitter and sweet in all the prelimina- 
ries, the great blank of separation, the mystery of 
change and new relationships, mingled with cares of 
the lightest kind ; in short the meeting of extremes, 
laces, jewels, and tears, efforts to think of the happi- 
ness of the one round whom all the different emotions 
range themselves, with the real presence of actual pain 
ready to show its small serpent-head every minute, 
what jumble of human circumstances can equal a 
wedding ? 

The gracious presence of Ibrahim Paolo had a won- 
derfully soothing effect on Lady Ashford. She was 
never tired of listening to his lively talk, and even 
entered fully into the spirit of his jests with Bernard. 
Harry could not escape the charm, and delighted in 
the shrewd observations on men and things that often 
flowed from the eloquent lips. A childlike gaiety, 
always irresistible when coupled with age, added new 
rays of sunlight to every passing incident Little 
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mists of doubt and disappointment vanished from all 
faces, they melted away when the personation of guile- 
less joy and hope took his place among them. This 
presence filled up the full measure of Hylton's and 
Lucilla's happiness. 

Mrs. Montfort turned schemer that she might allure 
the old man into her room and snatch a little talk 
with him alone. 

" I am learning to be diplomatic/' she said to Hylton; 
" I descend to bits of management I thought myself 
incapable of, and I enjoy my successful artifices as if I 
were sixteen instead of sixty." 

" Your prey is only too ready to be snared," was the 
laughing answer. 

Letty was delighted to sit at his feet and sing 
ballad after ballad to him. He said he felt himself 
really in Paradise while the sweet voice rose and fell. 
Lucilla would escape from the consultation on tilings 
to be worn, and done, and lean over the good man's 
chair. 

Treddlesham's store of presents must not be for- 
gotten ; they stood out distinctly from aJl others, and 
were for the most part prized more highly than the 
costly gifts of more indifferent donors. 

Miss Jobling sent a hassock with a dog's head in the 
centre, which she considered, as her note expressed it^ 
*' both a romantic reminder and an emblem of the 
fidelity of the love so much loveliness must inspire." 
Therfe was a beautiful piece of needlework from Janet 
Hitchcock, and an Indian shawl from Mrs. Blandish. 

Over the little pincushions and collars from the 
school-girls, flanked by a large penknife and paper- 
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cutter from the boys, Lucilla was lavish of smiles and 
tears. 

And so the days wore on, and Wednesday dawned 
bright and gay for the wedding-party. 

Hylton was at once amused and touched by a depu- 
tation from the servants in the Ashford household. 

Bradley had driven down in hot haste to the hotel, 
with a bouquet "for Mr. Hylton's button-hole," and a 
gold pencil-case, duly housed in purple velvet, the 
joint gift of " the parlour and hall." 

" We all wish to show how much we have always 
admired you, sir, and we hope for a happy life for you 
and Miss Lucilla." 

Hylton shook the kind hand heartily, and said a 
few words of gratitude. 

" I shall wear the bouquet with great pleasure. It 
is beautiful." 

Bradley tore back in a hansom. 

Sally had spent all her money in flowers, which 
were to be strewn before Miss Lucilla. She waited 
till the bride came out of her room to go to her mother, 
and then deliberately scattered her roses and jessa- 
mines along the passages and stairs, thereby endanger- 
ing the limbs of the hurrying servants. 

Lucilla walked slowly in the rear of the flowers. 
Sally was beautiful in white muslin and a blue sash, 
and most solemn in the performance of her self-imposed 
duty. Even Letty, who had been crying nearly all 
night, could not resist a laugh at the pretty little 
scene. 

Sir Aubyn looked very pale, and his lady very hand- 
some. Letty joined the three other bridesmaids with 
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tears she could not conquer. Mrs. Montfort joined 
Harry, and drew all eyes upon her, after the bride. 

The murkj^ walls of St. George's, Hanover Square, 
had never looked on a more lovely company than that 
which slowly passed up to the altar, where Ibrahim 
and Bernard were in attendance on the bridegroom. 
The church was crammed full. Mrs. Blandish had 
secured good places for herself and Janet Hitchcock, 
by standing for an hour close against the church door 
till it opened. 

Among the spectators Digby was conspicuous, 
gathering up gossip, and getting information about 
Ibrahim Paolo. He was surprised, and not without a 
malignant pleasure, at seeing the foreigner who had 
accosted him on the day of the inquiry at Marlborough 
Street, watching Hylton with evil-gleaming eyes. 
"'Something rotten in the state of Denmark,' that 
will come out in time," was his muttered thought. 

There was the usual crowd in thenstreet so favoured 
by weddings, but something of an unusual en- 
thusiasm. 

"I'd sooner ba' lost a sovereign than missed seeing 
that bonny face,'\ was the exclamation of a sturdy 
bricklayer. 

" That's a beauty as bates Banagher," said an Irish 
hodbearer. 

" The swells has picked out all their beauties for us." 

" Not a many to be picked up like her," pointing to 
the bride, was the answer. 

Before the breakfast hour, Mr. Howard, Lord North- 
field, Bernard, and several other young men, had 
stationed themselves close to the dining-room door, at 
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which the bride and bridegroom were to enter. Ber- 
nard had warned Lucilla of what ahe had to expect, so- 
it was without surprise that she felt her wreath taken 
off by Mr. Howard, saw it torn to pieces, and it» 
fragments scrambled for bv the liers in wait, and 
others attracted by the movement. Mr. Howard held 
a large piece of jessamine aloft. Lucilla smiled and 
blushed. 

"You are very good to care for me so much," she 
said. 

Ibrahim, who was close behind, laughed merril3'' at 
the incident, and begged a piece for himself; but nobody^ 
would relinquish or divide his prize. He called them 
"niggardly youngsters." 

After the eating came the speaking, of course. Sir 
Aubyn had arranged a few sentences, ending with a 
line from Shakspeare, but could not utter a word 
when the time came, and in a choking voice merely- 
proposed the health of the bride and bridegroom.. 
This was drunk with a clamour of exclamations, the- 
gentlemen all standing up. 

Hylton returned thanks in a few simple words. 

Bernard then said he should make up for the 
bridegroom's very laconic gratitude by reminding the 
brilliant assembly of the homely proverb, " Still waters 
run deep." After this he flew off into a wild ex- 
travaganza about the bridesmaids, "wavering," he 
said, *' between the forget-me-nots and the rosebuds,*** 
who pleaded their several claims to admiration, the 
pleading causing a good deal of laughter. 

Mr. Howard expressed the bridesmaids' thanks, and 
then all eyes turned on Ibrahim. 
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He rose and said he had been chosen to propose the 
health of Sir Aubyn and Lady Ashford, which he did 
with feelings of deep and grateful respect. 

"I find myself a stranger among you," he con- 
tinued (" No, no," from many voices) ; " so let me be 
allowed to say of my son, also in some manner a 
stranger, that he is fully capable of estimating the 
sweet lady committed to his care. On her head we 
may all join in invoking the blessing promised to 
' the meek/ and 'the pure in heart !* " 

This was answered by a general applause, all the 
gentlemen rising, and the young men vehemently 
clapping. 

Lucilla's composure gave way; she was obliged to 
hide her tears with her bridal flowers. 

Soon after came the hurried partings. The destina- 
tion of the newly-married pair was Canstone. 

In the blank evening the Ashford family felt sorely 
their bereavement. 

Sally confided to the housekeeper her surprise that 
" such a pretty day set everybody a crying." 



CHAPTER VI. 

" Away, away from men and towns ' 

To the wild wood and the downs-— 
To the silent wilderness 
Where the soul need not repress 
Its music, lest it should not find 
An echo in another's mind." 

A DEEPLY gabled house with broad windows, built on 
the table-land of a line of low grassy hills, looking 
over a trim lawn and winding shrubberies, to a range 
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of softly wooded heights, at the foot of which the silver 
Wye runs in wayward curves and doublings, losing 
itself among the blue distance of lofty mountain-tops. 
That is Canstone. On this side of the building lie the 
drawing-rooms and dining-room ; on the other, the 
library and morning-room. The entrance is at the 
side. A lofty hall contains the staircase, and gives access 
to the ground-floor rooms. Eather what is called a good 
house, than a large or splendid house, is Canstone. 

It is a bright morning, with dewy mists veiling the 
rich landscape, but giving place here and there to 
patches of intense sunlight. Birds flit hither and 
thither, casting their sweet shadows on the grass, a 
few white pigeons strut about under the windows, 
evidently expecting their early meal. From one of 
the bay windows a lady and gentleman step forth, and 
stand for a while drinking in the glory and freshness 
of the scene. The lady wears a large round hat tied 
with blue ; her white gown looped up, and displaying 
the delicate feet; her gardening gloves, trowel, and 
basket announce the work she is bent upon. 

On this side of the house a rise in the ground forms 
a sort of terrace, laid out in beds, and protected at the 
sides by evergreens and flowering shrubs. A few steps 
lead from it to a large square garden, opening out into 
rich pastures, with groups of grand old trees, backed 
by orchards, but divided from them by a sparkling 
brook. This garden, half formal, half mixed in its 
flower- beds, is a maze of colour, a very paradise for all 
the senses. 

The white pigeons flutter round the lovely form that 
flings them their food with a full hand. 
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" Look ! how beautiful they are, with their little r^d 
pattering . feet, and how spiteful, and — how greedy," 
cried Luciila, with a soft laugh. "Dr. Watts could 
not have drawn his moral line from experience of 
pigeon, or bird life." 

But Hylton was contemplating a different form of 
beauty. 

" How glad I am you like this dear old house, and 
find it charming. You cannot know what beauty you 
impart to it. Sometimes I even pity you, that you 
cannot see yourself as others see you." 

"Oh!" she said, laughing, "you are always absurd 
about me, and always will be, I hope." 

*' My mother used to feed the ancestors of these 
very pigeons in this place. If such visitations are 
permitted, I must believe that she sees us and rejoices 
with us." 

" I quite believe it. And she knows how glad I am 
that we are happy in this place, where she was so 
happy." 

They ran down the steps to the lower garden. 

" Now, please, you are to give your wise thoughts to 
the alteration of these two beds. They do not har- 
monise with the rest." 

** No, I am afraid my directions were hazy." 

" They will require some high, large-leaved plants, I 
fancy." 

" Yes, and here comes the gardener." 

The three worked well till the sun was too high for 
further exertions ; afterwards came arrangements and 
consultations in Hylton's studio, for he had begun a 
large picture, " Jacob's Well," and Luciila always sat 

17—2 
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with ber husband still, and delighted at being allowed 
to watch its progress. She had some common needle- 
work in readiness for the painting-room, to take off 
the restraint of close attention from the workman. The 
first time she sat there Hylton had said, " How often 
have I fancied this fulfilment of my darling wishes,, 
how little I knew what the happiness would be." 

In another week Ibrahim, Sir Aubyn and Lady 
Ashford, Letty, and Mrs. Montfort were to be guesta 
at Canstone. Lucilla was in a flutter of preparation,, 
at which Sanderson, now installed there as house- 
keeper, made merry. 

" Always thinking you must do everything yourself,. 
Miss Lucilla." 

" Always obstinate, you mean, Sandie." 

On the arrival of the large party, Lucilla*s first 
anxious looks rested on her mother, who, however, 
seemed to have yielded to the imperative "must,** 
which regulates so many of our caprices. She was 
very glad to see her daughter again, from whom she 
had never before been separated for so many weeks, 
and cordially praised the lovely garden and scenery. 
Letty was in ecstasies, and boasted of having made a 
complete conquest of Ibrahim Paolo. 

" He tells me the most charming stories, and I sing 
to him at all times in the day, like a bird in a cage." 

Mrs. Montfort was welcomed by Hylton as if she 
had been his mother, and he was enjoined to call her 
Aunt Millicent. 

" If you object," she said, "I shall go away by the 
next train." 

She particularly admired the simplicity of all the 
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furniture and appointments of the house. The choice 
of colours and textures showed the perfect taste of its 
master. Lucilla*s own sitting-room was quaint with 
old-fashioned Hungarian pieces of furniture that had 
belonged to the last lady of the house. In this room 
she found Ibrahim and Hylton, after showing the 
others to their several apartments. The old man was 
overcome by remembrances of long past days, and 
oould only say, " My wife would have loved you." 

The next morning Lucilla said : 

" While it is cool you must all come and see our 
domains. I have not felt my new dignity till now, 
and I shall be proud to act mistress of the house." 
They set forth. 

The flower-border round the large but shallow bay 
of the great drawing-room window fronting the lawn 
was planted with knots of tall white lilies at regular 
distances, the growth of j^ears. Low plants of red and 
blue were set at their feet, and with the sunlight full 
upon it the border was a glory of colour, form, and 
scent. Hylton could but watch Lucilla's happy face, 
from which every expression of praise and enjoyment 
was reflected. The lawn, that stretched far beyond 
the house, had several grand old trees, standing alone, 
a,s if guardians of the humbler shrubs and feebler 
trunks grouped here and there about them. Turning 
from it into a small shrubberj^, the admiring company 
came to a round enclosure, evidently an imitation of 
the round garden at Ash ford. 

" You will think me presumptuous for attempting 
to preserve to Lucilla the sweet garden I have so often 
admired at Ashford. It is a miniature reproduction of 
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it, and all the growing things are in an unsightly stage 
of their being, but time will make it better." Hylton 
said this to Lady Ashford. 

" Indeed, I think it lovely," was the reply. 

There was of course a garden-house in the centre of 
the outer circle, and into this the curious company 
entered. Lu cilia clapped her hands with delight, 
when she saw the surprised and eager faces turned 
hither and thither, as the interior claimed their notice. 
On the wall of the circular little building, just on a 
level with the eye, ran seven oval compartments with 
raised borders. These contained portraits. In the 
middle the noble face of Ibrahim Paolo, on each side 
of him Sir Aubyn and his wife, following the line, 
Mi-s. Montfort and Harry Ashford, facing each other; 
in a similar position, Bernard and Letty. The por- 
traits were not highly finished, but were characteristic 
likenesses, done in oil, with Hylton's peculiar happi- 
ness of colour. Beneath the line of faces, about two- 
thirds life-size, were ranged glazed bookcases, filled 
with Lucilla's favourite books, poetry, and what Lady 
Ashford would call, metaphysics. These were Harry's 
gift, and so especially prized by his sister. The domed 
roof of the garden-house was coloured blue, and orna- 
mented with birds and flowers in arabesque, copies in 
part from the Loggie of the Vatican. 

" I hope you think the bower not unfit for its lady- 
occupier ?" said Hylton to Mrs. Montfort. 

" It has one great want to make it perfect." 

" A roc's egg, I suppose ?" said Hylton. 

"No, the portrait of the enchanter who has created 
it. Lucilla, you must insist on your husband painting 
himself, in addition to these really living faces." 
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*'She is satisfied with the living ugliness/' said Hylton. 

" Quite," was the wife's rejoinder. 

But I must not dwell on the happiness of the morn- 
ing. Happiness is always avoided by tale-tellers, it is 
apt to glide into dulness, and as it is, in its very 
nature, outwardlj^ monotonous, it can make no claims 
as an enlivening or amusing subject. Some also think 
that it is scarcely right to imagine, and so of course to 
describe, happiness as a thing belonging to the common 
emotions of our human nature. The beauty of the 
earth is clouded to such persons by its association 
with " this wicked world." They love to walk through 
it with uplifted eyes, trampling on its gay flowers, 
and communing only with the stars. But God made 
the earth beautiful that man might find happiness in 
the beauty; he made us creatures with social affec- 
tions, that we might find happiness in them. For the 
" pure in heart " there is a worldly happiness that is an 
incense to the beneficent Creator. Surely the beauty 
of the earth is the most eloquent of preachers to those 
who listen to it, and why should not pictures of the 
happiness of the pure affections preach too ? Why ? 
The only answer to that is, they do not. 

Sir Aubyn was as pleased with all he saw as a 
child, and was as restless as a child in his expression 
of his pleasure. Lucilla's beautiful pony-chaise and 
pair of milk-white ponies were exactly to him what a 
beautiful plaything is to a boy. Lady Ashford, too, 
enjoyed drives through the charming scenery, and at 
the end of the visit could have spoken of Lord Ames- 
bury with philosophic indifference. One cause of her 
happiness at Canstone she was unconscious of — the 
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natural, devoted love of a mother to her daughter bad 
overpowered the transient grudge of disappointed am- 
bition, even as Hylton's quiet attentions softened the 
lines of his features to her prejudiced gaze. 

Letty confided to her sister a difficulty in which she 
feared to be involved with Lord Northfield. It was 
plain to her that Bernard had chosen her for the wife 
of his cousin, and was bringing matters to a crisis with 
his usual impetuosity. 

" Do you like Lord Northfield, Letty ?" 

"Not more than I do any other pleasant person. 



man or woman." 



Lucilla was afraid of asking another question, to 
which she knew the answer. 

"I sing myself hoarse to please him, and I dance 
with him so often at the balls that I am sure we are 
talked about — and all because Bernard, in a manner, 
makes me. If it comes to an offer, I must offend 
Bernard, for I must say, no. Your marriage and this 
tiresome young man have quite spoilt my first season. 
Yes, you darling," she went on, "it's true, but don't 
look grave at your share of the cruel transaction/' 

Sir Aubyn and his lady departed, leaving Letty and 
Mrs. Montfort, who were to wait for Bernard's escort 
home. He came, accompanied by an emissary from 
one of Ibrahim's establishments. These, placed among 
the Carpathian hills, consisted each of a house of 
refuge, a hospital, and a chapel. They were meant for 
the starving and oppressed Slavs under Turkish rul^, 
and were strongly guarded by paid soldiers, chiefly 
Armenians. Men of all religions were admitted, but 
the services in the chapels followed the Protestant 
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forms. Three of these refuges were entirely supported 
by Ibrahim Paolo, the others were visited periodically 
by him, the secret society to which they all belouged 
having intrusted the management of them to him. 

The Hungarian Government looked upon these bene- 
ficent institutions with no favour, and the Roman 
Catholics of the kingdom, the Magyars, were decidedly 
adverse to them. Ibrahim had been several times im- 
prisoned for having brought on collisions with the 
Turks ; that is, for having protected the fugitive 
Slavs in these hill- fortresses. He encouraged no re- 
bellion, for his aims were not political, but in many 
ways he had led the oppressed races to strive to im- 
prove their condition. His agents were everywhere 
active in carrying out plans for a better cultivation of 
the soil, and in saving the gains of the peasants from 
the rapacity of the Turkish governors. These aids 
could only have been afforded by a man so single- 
minded, resolute, and indefatigable as Ibrahim Paolo. 

The emissary brought tidings of dangerous disturb- 
ances, in Servia particularly, against the oppressive 
Turks — of an attack on one of the refuges, which had 
been with difficulty repulsed ; in short, of a state of 
things which rendered the presence of the director and 
leader especially needful. 

The news made Hylton very uneasy. He thoughts 
his father's age required rest, and he would fain have 
dissuaded him from plunging into what appeared a 
serious rising. But the old man only said, in reply : 

" This once, Paul, this once." 

He left Canstone, Hylton accompanying him to 
Folkestone. 
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" Why are you so grave, my dear nephew ?" said 
Mrs. Montforfc, with an arch emphasis on the last word, 
a few evenings after Hylton's return. ** You have no 
serious fears for your father's safety, I hope T* 

" Not more than I have had several times before ; 
but I am more cowardly than I used to be," was the 
answer. 

" What wonderful energy your father possesses. He 
is always the youngest person in any company, and 
bis powers of enjoyment are quite those of youth." 

" I think he owes the quality of the devoted love 
of those among whom he works, if I may use the word 
quality in such a a manner, to his ready sympathy 
with joy as well as grief. I think better of our poor 
human nature than most people I talk with, from 
seeing the love and gratitude shown by the roughest • 
and wildest serfs to my father. On the slightest 
threatening of danger to him, they risk their lives in 
watch and ward. I have seen men whom 1 knew to 
be ready with knife and pistol on the smallest provo- 
cation, weep like children at his admonitions. I have 
often heard dying men say, ' If Ibrahim would come, 
he would make our deaths happy.'" 

Lucilla had listened with glistening eyes, and now 
said: 

"Why are you more cowardly than you were, 
may I ask? What evil influence has dulled your 
courage ?'* 

*' I have never concealed from you my dread of your 
being involved in my father's dangers." 

" Why am I to live a charmed life, and share only 
the joys of my fellow-creatures? Why am I to be 
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> 
sheltered from the perils and trials of my Dearest and 

dearest^? It would be a poor sort of wife who made 

her husband lack coui^age, or rather shrink from facing 

danger for her sake ; for courage you would never lack/' 

" You cannot judge/' he said, with a deep sigh. 

Hylton was lying at the feet of the three ladies, 
who were seated under a spreading chestnut in the 
west garden. Lucilla laid her hand on his head. 

" And yovj cannot judge of the pain a wife feels 
whsn she is the cause of pain and fear, and makes her 
husband sigh so piteously." 

" Aunt Millicent will not wonder at my sighing," he 
said. 

" Perhaps not ; but she thinks it wrong to listen for 
the distant footsteps of danger, when the nightingales 
are carolling so joyously, and the present is so full of 
blessings," said Mrs. Montfort. 

** Always right," he said, and starting up, began to 
sing a Hungarian peasant duet, which he had taught 
Letty, who performed her part with great humour. 
So mirth came back to the chestnut-tree. 

The stars were out when Bernard returned from a 
long fishing excursion, and found them still enjoying 
the balmy air and the deepening shades of hill and 
valley. The tender tints of the western heaven still 
lingered, and the more brilliant orbs glowed among 
them. Nature is never a niggard of her wonders, 
though few comparatively are the eyes open to receive 
their impressions. 

Bernard came, booted and muddy, with a large 
basket of trout, and in the highest spirits. 

" I have had, besides a glorious day with the fish, a 
sight for * sair een.* Guess what ?" 
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" Only a wizard could pretend to guess at your 
sights ; you always see and meet with more wonderful 
things and people than anybody else in the world/' 
said Letty. 

" Oh ! there is a present for you," he laughed, put- 
ting a ball, as it seemed, into her lap. " Don't touch 
it till I tell you my adventure." 

" Tell, tell !" said Lucilla ; " our curiosity is now 
quite keen enough to satisfy your love of teasing." 

"I have seen Lord and Lady Amesbury — honey- 
mooning." 

" I believe you are inventing," said Hylton, while 
they all laughed. " Did you speak to them, to make 
sure they were not shadows ?" 

" I saw them coming down from a large hotel on the 
opposite bank of the river to that I was standing on. 
I interposed a screen of hazels between my insignifi- 
cance and the august presence. He walked as gingerly 
as if he had been in the Queen's drawing-room, with 
his head thrown back, and a chimney-pot hat on it. 
He could not, of course, condescend to a wide-awake. 
His lady hung on his arm ; he was not talking to her, 
looking at her, or thinking of anything but Lord 
Amesbury ; that was legible in his face." 

" Bernard, Bernard !" cried Mrs. Montfort, " I never 
understand why you hate that man so vitterly. Your 
glances over the river may have been as noxious as the 
evil eye of the east, judging by your spiteful words." 

A scream from Letty, as the ball in her lap unrolled 
itself and made for the grass, interrupted the talk. 

" Just like you," said she, laughing. " I am so silly. 
I never recollect your old pranks." 
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Bernard shouldered his basket. 

" I*m voraciously hungry ; may I ask Mrs. Hylton'& 
permission to take these to the cook, and order some 
of them to be broiled for my supper ?" 

August flaunted in all its beauty of changing colours 
and calm skies, when Canstone was again left to its 
master and mistress. Harry had pleaded stress of 
work for his absence, and was now travelling with a 
friend, in fulfilment of a long-before settled engage- 
ment. He hoped to be at Ashford when the Hyltons 
were there. 

Hylton saw the piles of November leaves strewing 
the paths with a secret sadness, of which he felt 
ashamed. His wishes would have kept Lucilla all to 
himself, with only the common break of hospitality 
given and received. At Ashford there were claims in- 
numerable awaiting her. 

" I am an ungrateful animal," he would say. " At 
Ashford I have been filled with thankfulness by a look 
from her, by half-an-hour's talk with her, and now I 
am vexed that this unbroken intercourse must cease 
for a time. As if I had a right to the possession of 
such a jewel wholly and solely." 

Lucilla laughed at his confessions and his penitence. 

" If you were going to the North Pole, and could 
not take me with you, I should not be surprised at 
your dismal looks. But even at the North Pole I 
should be as much your own in heart and mind as I 
am in this pleasant studio, looking at the noble work 
you are doing." 

" I suppose you think a seal's face would be & 
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charming substitute for yours, and the midnight sun 
a compensation for the loss of your smiles and sunny 
locks." 

"Would that be so verv unreasonable?" was the 
laughing answer. 

But Hylton did not fail to cry out against his wife's 
inconsistency when he found her, with tears in her 
6yes, visiting her gardens and pet cottages for the last 
time before a long absence from them. 

" Then you are as sorry as I am to leave Canstone," 
he said. " This is the only time that 1 have been glad 
to see your tears." 

" Yes, of course I am very sorry to break up this 
charming life, but it must have made us very selfish if 
long continued. Paul," she said, *' you make me too 
happy. These last months have realised to me the 
fairest fables of poets and such people, all. I was a 
cold, self-contained creature till I fell in love. You 
have made the world a thousand- fold more beautiful 
to me, and all my days, days of gratitude and delight." 

"Lucilla, I wish I could tell you what joy your 
words give me." 

After a pause, Lucilla went on : " Wessel^nyi will 
be very nice. I shall enjoy that greatly, I know, but 
Canstone is our home." 

"You will be glad to see Ashford again, my darlinor." 

'* Yes, indeed. I am very glad, too, of the good news 
from your father. I hope he will be at Wessel^nyi 
with us." 

Treddlesham was gay with flags and inscribed arches 
of evergreens, to welcome the bride and bridegroona, as 
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they were still called in the little town. Sir Aubyn 
and Harry came to meet them at the station, and the 
school children were assembled, with boughs and flags, 
at the park gates. The only drawback to this joyous 
home-coming was the altered face of Lady Ashford. 
She had been ailing all the autumn, but slightly, and 
those who saw her daily were not so conscious of the 
change in her looks as Lucilla. She welcomed her 
daughter in the tenderest manner. 

" I should be quite happy, dear mother, if you did 
not look so pale." 

" I am better, child, so you need not be anxious." 

Lucilla*s first visit among her poor friends was to 
Mrs. Willett. Mabel was still weakly, but studying 
for a school-teacher's place. Mrs. Willett had not her 
old, rosy-cheeked- joyousness, for her husband had 
been deeply disturbed by Mabel's foliy, and its painful 
consequences. 

"Yes, Miss Lucilla, Mr. Digby sent the girl a five- 
pound note, and my master actilly burnt the letter — a 
pretty letter it was— rand sent back the money, in a 
kiver, without a word. It hurt me like, for it was 
meant kind. I can manage my master in a many 
things, but when he takes a fit, Fm afeard of him, to 
tell the plain truth. And when he came from London 
with Mabel, none of us durstn't say a word above our 
breath, for fear as he'd break out. I don't think he 
ate as much as a sparrow for a week. But Mabel's had 
a good lesson, and it'll serve, as a whipping used, to 
keep her quiet, and out of harm's way, till she gets her 
wise teeth. How bonny you look, miss — I can't say 
Missus, for your face is as childish as a baby's.** 
The compliment diverted Lucilla. " We all wished as 
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you would have been married liere. But there, you're 
happy, and where one is married doesn^t matter — 
lawk, not a bit." 

The Christmas dance, and Christmas parties were 
shorn of some of their gaiety by the absence of Bernard, 
who was again in attendance on his cousin. Another 
attack on the chest had caused the doctors to prescribe 
a warm climate, and Bernard went with him to San 
Remo. Hylton, however, made up for the loss in some 
measure ; his social talents came into play. He sang 
with Letty ; and his fame as a dancer was established 
by his going through a minuet with Miss Jobling, quite 
d la Louis Quatorze, greatly to the amusement of the 
assembled company at Ashford. 

And so the Christmas passed by. All its gracious 
promises and sacred associations had been fully and 
deeply felt by the united family at Ashford Park. 
There was still a little anxiety about Lady Ashford, but 
she was mending. Sir Aubyn constantly held forth to 
Lucilla on some newly-discovered talent in her husband. 

"He rode up to the hounds to-day in capital style^ 
and astonished some of the swells by his way of cutting 
straight across country, taking everything in his road.'* 

"He has been accustomed to very difficult riding 
with his father. I am glad you like him so much." 

"Who wouldn't like such a fellow!" 

And so the Christmas passed by. 

We must not linger by the fire in Mrs. Montfort'a 
room, round which so many serious and merry talka 
took place, nor by the tea-tables in Treddlesham and 
their happy gossip and buttered cakes, for our story 
now carries us into a foreign land, 

" Into fresh woods and pastures new.*' 



PAET III. 



CHAPTER I. 

" And still I felt the centre of 
The magic circle, there 
TVas one fair Form that filled with love 
The lifeless atmosphere." 

Shelley. 

One fair morning in May, the ancient Castle of the 
Wessel^nyi was in an unusual state of bustle and con- 
fusion. The rooms were receiving their quota of 
furniture, which had lain uncovered since its arrival. 
Pesth and Vienna had been ransacked for the finest 
articles they could produce, and the quaint old rooms 
awoke from a long sleep in dust and dreariness, to a 
state of comfort and brightness greater than they had 
ever before possessed. Native servants were being 
hurried, worried, and stormed at by Cecco, who was 
followed in and out by the wondering and despairing 
Sanderson. In good broad Scotch she scolded the 
untidy and awkward maidservants, who replied in their 
drawling Hungarian, each of course entirely ignorant of 
the meaning of the words uttered. Cecco alone could 
help the forlorn housekeeper; he spoke German, with 
which most Hungarians are acquainted. But Cecco 
was infinitely provoking to his copartner in arrange- 
ment, for he would almost roll on the floor with 
laughter at the dialogues that passed between the 
commander and the commanded. 

18 
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" And if I cannot understand a word of what they 
say, I must bellow and stamp to set them running. 
And you do nothing but laugh like a white owl in the 
twilight. What can I do ? And Miss Lucilla will be 
here to-morrow ?" 

" Miss Lucilla ! When will you get out of that non- 
sense. Here you'll have to call her Countess Wesse- 
l^nyi, I can tell you.*' 

But Sanderson's attempt at the Hungarian name 
sent Cecco into another fit of laughter, and she marched 
off. with the greatest amount of dignity her cheery face 
and ample form could assume. 

The Castle of the Wessel^nyi is perched on the 
narrow tableland of one of the spurs of the Eastern 
Carpathians, on the right bank of the Danube. It 
overlooks Pesth and Buda, now always called Buda 
Pesth, with the grand historical rock of the Blocksberg 
and its castle, which replaces an old tower, that had 
sustained many sieges of the conquering Turks in the 
earlier times. Pesth and Buda are connected by a 
noble chain bridge that spans the Danube, and lies 
like lacework on the blue sky. The spurs of the Car- 
pathians here run in curious ridges, the confines of 
lovely luxuriant valleys, each with its tributary stream. 
These spurs have no great elevation, but behind them 
a higher range of hills rears itself into considerable 
heights, commanding wide views of the snowy peaks of 
the Eastern Caucasus, which keep their silvery caps till 
late in the year, and of the far-spreading marshy, but 
most fertile plain or prairie of the Danube and its 
great affluents, a view that is perhaps one of the finest, 
as well as the most extensive, of which Europe can 
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boast. Over these fair features Nature was spreading 
her loveliest colours. The vines unfolded their first 
pale greyish tints on the slopes of the hills, the noble 
forests of beech and oak were clothing the loftier range 
with delicate greens, while the pastures and cornfields 
put on their answering loveliness of tender blade and 
stalk. The great stream rolled majestically through 
its rejoicing banks, forgetful of the hard times when 
it was coloured of a deep dye by the blood of its heroic 
sons. The ancient Turkish-looking Buda, with some 
remaining minarets, contrasted well with the gayer 
modern Pesth, and the white country houses of its 
citizens dotted among the hills in all directions. 

To this noble scene Hylton was bringing Lucilla. 
They had made a short stay at Vienna, and had visited 
the most remarkable places on their road from Eng- 
land. After leaving Pesth, Lucilla's eyes were eagerly- 
looking out for the first view of the Castle, although 
it lay a few miles from the town. Several times 
Hylton had pointed significantly to some castellated 
modern house, white and ugly, and enjoyed the disap- 
pointed look it called forth. At last they began to 
mount the steep declivity leading to the actual fortress, 
for such it had been in the early times of its existence. 
The first view through the openings of the grand trees, 
which partly clothed the spur they were ascending, 
was particularly beautiful. The massive towers and 
stern entrance came out in full view, to be Iiidden 
again by a turn in the road, and again to be seen in 
more detail, with the terraces and lawns and gardens 
that surrounded it. 

Lucilla's delight knew no bounds. 

18—2 
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" It exceeds my imaginations, but they are always 
poor," she said. " I feel as romantic as the heroine 
of a ballad. You must expect me to do extravagant 
things." 

Then they stopped on the platform before the door ; 
the glorious scene spread before her was overpowering, 
she could only express her admiration by looks. li 
seemed an incongruity when Sanderson's well-known 
figure presented itself, it was warmly greeted never- 
theless. Cecco's beaming face appeared less out of 
keeping with the novel surroundings, and she laughed 
merrily when he addressed her as " Madame la Com- 
tesse." 

In the dining-room some old shields and pieces of 
armour adorned the walls, on which the western sun 
was glittering, Cecco having arranged them to the best 
advantage. The lofty narrow windows could only 
belong to mediaeval days, but on the middle of the dark 
oaken floor lay an exquisitely coloured Persian carpet ; 
the ancient chairs ranged against the walls were so 
beautifully carved, that the more comfortable modern 
seats looked strangely mean, though Ibrahim had taken 
care that the new furniture should not disturb the 
beauty of the old by looking like a series of patches. 
A suite of three small but pretty rooms formed the 
drawing-room, and the destination of many other 
narrow apartments was left to Lucilla. 

After the eaorer examination of her romantic dwell- 
ing, and a meal, to her further delight adorned by some 
native Hungarian dishes, Lucilla and Hylton wandered 
about the teri'aces, enjoying the calm warm evenings 
the clear sky, and wide landscape. 
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" You do not like your ancestral Castle so well as 
•Canstone ?" said the wife. 

" No ; its associations are not so pleasant, I may say 
50 dear, for that • was my mother's favourite place. 
But this day has given Wessel^nyi a new charm — one 
that it sadly wanted — and in a week I shall, I dare say, 
look upon it with your eyes. You will call me super- 
stitious when I tell you that I did not like to see the 
grim entrance swallow your fair presence. My father 
«et it before me, as a duty, to come here and look after 
the old dwellers on the soil from which so much of our 
wealth is taken. I repressed my repugnance, and here 
we are. Don't look grave, my darling. I am a wretch 
to cast a shadow on your enjoyment. To-morrow my 
dismal thoughts will give place entirely to your 
enchantments." 

" We can take long rides over those hills," she said^ 
wishing to disperse his sudden gloom, " and I shall in 
^ few days fall into my old village habits." 

He laughed. ** You will tind villages, but no cot- 
tages, only mud tenements, worse than Irish pig-sties, 
but you will find loving and loyal people, and they will 
love you." 

The steward of the estate now made his appearance, 
escorted by Cecco. Lucilla stayed a few minutes to 
hear the Hungarian talk, of, which she only under- 
stood a word here and there, then went to indulge 
Sanderson with what she dearly loved — a gossip. 

" I hope you had a pleasant journey with Cecco, dear 
old Sandie. I felt rather afraid for you when you left 
Vienna, for you would find this old Castle lonely and 
dull" 
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" I think it's a beautiful place, and I like hills ; they 
mind me of my ain country. Cecco took me a long 
way up one of the high ones beyond, and I saw as 
many mountains as you see in Scotland, and one with 
a snow top like Ben Nevis in the winter time. Cecco 
said it was twice as high as Ben Nevis, but I didn't 
believe him, of course." 

" And how do you get on with the maids V 

" Very much like getting on with tawpies. They're 
lazy, and can't understand a word I say. 'Deed, Miss 
Lucilla, it's wonderful what languages I've heard, and 
not one like English, or Scotch, or that I could make 
out a word of. But I suppose that all comes of the 
Tower of Babel. I wish those wicked people had never 
built it !" 

** Well, you sent us up a capital tea, or dinner, which- 
ever you like to call it. I suppose one of the maids 
helped you to make a dish that pleased Mr. Hylton. 
He called it 'patrika" 

" Ah ! that would be the red pepper dish. They 
live on pepper, seems to me ! No ; Cecco did it. He 
learnt how of the steward. Cecco learns everything as. 
a baby learns to suck its pap." 

" I hope you'll be happy here, dear old Sandie. I 
feel quite charmed with everything !" 

" May I give you a kiss, Miss Lucilla, to feel like old 
times ? I'll learn the long name you are to be called 
by, but the old one comes so pat that it slips off my 
tongue unawares." 

" My new names are very dear, but I love the sound 
of the old one from you." 

Hylton appeared. 
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"There is a lovely sunset. Come and see it. I 
must confess this old place equals Canstone in sunsets." 

They watched the sun going down behind the ranges 
of hills that stud the right bank of the Danube, send- 
ing out arms to the west, and joining the mountainous 
summits of the Little Carpathians. As the pine forest 
grew black against the gold and purple of the sky, 
Hy] ton's melancholy increased. 

" This old land with its dark histories of war and 
struggle gives me gloomy forebodings to-night. You 
must forgive me, Lucilla, for my glumpiness. It rarely 
comes to me, and is generally more easily shaken off." 

" Are you well, Paul ? you have usually unvarying 
spirits, not like Bernard's lightning-flashes." 

He made no reply, and shortly after both were 
engaged in watching the progress of a dark figure, now 
sefen, now lost, making its way to the Castle. 

" That is a messenger from my father. When he 
comes nearer we will go in. What a dismal, stupid 
husband you have chosen, but he will try to be better." 

" Good news from the refuges will dispel your dark 
fancies. I should like to see those refuges." 

" Too distant, and too dangerous, for my pearl of 
beauty." 

** Pearls are strong things ; they bear a good deal of 
knocking about." 

The messenger was the bearer of good news on the 
whole. 

" Ibrahim was well," he said, " and as active as the 
youngest man among them. We say," the man con- 
tinued, " that God keeps him in perpetual youth, to 
show us, the oppressed people, that He does not desert 
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the days went oq brigfatlj at the Castle. A well- 
tained poo j carried Locilla into the vaUeys^ and 
ibroagfa the forests of the greater range of neigLboor> 
ing bil^L She enjoyed these excursions exceedingly, 
and no less her walks among the nearer hills and the 
villages on the estate. Hylton always accompanied 
her, for he never locst his fear of danger to her, either 
from man or beast. The forests were the haant of 
wolves and bears, the lynx not unknown to them. 
Tliese animak, however, came into the lower woods 
only when pressed by the winter scarcity of food. He 
knew also that they lived under an unscrupulous 
Government, although checked by the Diet, and that 
there were still powerful men who could defy the law, 
and who would not think any means that might 
further their political or private aims unworthy of 
their rank and station* 

These fears he never expressed to Lucilla, and it 
must be confessed that be forgot them entirely during 
their happy rides and walks. The poetic character of 
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the peasants showed itself in many an improvised song 
and dialogue on the beauty and goodness of Lucilla. 
Some of these Hylton would pick up, and repeat to 
the subject of them, who had been listening with 
smiles to her own praises. 

Most of the German families settled at Pesth, and 
several of the old Magyar magnates, introduced them- 
selves to the Wessel^nyis, as they were now called. 
Lucilla was amused at the difference of customs and 
manners, while she was herself a great source of gossip 
and wonderment. She spoke Gernaan so fluently that 
she was soon on familiar terms with her new society, 
and no assemblies were considered complete without 
the English beauty. At a large ball given by the Count 
Bezerddy, she was the cynosure of all eyes. The Hun- 
garian women are much behind the men in personal 
gifts. They scarcely make pretensions to beauty by 
the side of their lords, but charm by the unaffected- 
ness and liveliness of their manners. 

The amused watchfulness of Lucilla's face gave testi- 
mony to her unconsciousness of the homage silently 
paid to her. Two distinguished-looking magnates 
were observed to fix themselves at a convenient 
distance for scanning every look and gesture of the 
English lady. Lucilla wore a blue satin robe trimmed 
with braidings of seed-pearls, her hair bound up with 
strings of pearls and diamonds. Beneath the blue robe 
a white silk petticoat, curiously embroidered in silver 
thread, fell just beyond the ankles, and white satin 
boots with diamond buttons completed the dress. 
Ibrahim bad sent it for her trousseau, and begged her 
to wear it in Hungary. 
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The younger and handsomer of the two gazers re- 
marked, after a long silence : 

" She has taken her face from Paradise, and her robe 
from the heavens. You must introduce me, Bezer^dy^ 
in English fashion, which you understand. The rest 
of the women are owls beside her." 

" Your Highness will be welcome, I doubt not, but 
you must be careful of your words to the cold English- 
woman." 

The introduction took place, but Lucilla was not 
much pleased with the Prince. She looked at him as 
a specimen of the handsome Magyar, of whom she had 
heard so much ; but his talk was as frivolous as if he 
had never heard of the heroic deeds and long-derived 
dignity of his race. She inwardly reproached herself, 
however, for her childishness in supposing that a 
Magyar Prince would declaim about Hunyadi and 
Matthias Corvinus in a ball-room, arrayed, too, in 
Parisian garments, and lisping French. He was pro- 
fuse in compliments, and felt rather piqued that they 
brought no blush into the quiet face. Lucilla danced 
with him in a grave Hungarian figure which Hylton 
had taught her, but refused to waltz. 

" English ladies waltz, I have heard," he said. 

" Yes, but I do not. At home I always limit myself 
to quadrilles." 

" We will have one directly." 

She danced a set with him, and then looked round 
for some pretext to escape from him. To her delight 
her husband came up, with an old lady on his arm. 
He bowed to the Prince, and then presented his wife 
to the Countess Strelinski. 



/ 
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"This lady is an old friend of my mother's, and 
wishes to be acquainted with you." 

" I shall be very glad to know a friend of your 
mother's," Lucilla answered; but no more could be 
said till the Prince moved away. 

**My dear," said the old lady, "you are greatly 
honoured. It is whispered that the Prince came here 
solely to see the English beauty." 

Lucilla blushed from pure annoyance. The retreat- 
ing magnate interpreted the blush in his own favour. 
To change the old lady's current of talk, Lucilla asked; 

" Do you think my husband like his mother 1" 

" I do ; and he has her quiet manner. I knew him 
while he was at college here, and he is a favourite 
with me. I hope you mean to scuttle at Wesseldnyi. 
He has asked mo to come to the dear old Castle." 

" Come whenever you please. My husband has just 
finished a portrait of his mother. You will like to 
see it." 

As they drove home, Hylton laughed at his wife's 
account of the Prince's talk. 

" He is one of the oldest royal race ; but races de- 
generate. You have been amused, then, jewel ?" 

" Greatly," said Lucilla. 

A private council of the Government met a few days 
after this assembly. When it broke up, two of the 
members remained behind in consultation. 

" You see," said the one of highest rank, " that thia 
network of retreats for refractory Slavs must be swept 
away. The last accounts are enough to alarm the 
Austrians, and bring the Turks on our hands. It is 
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kept up by the vigour of that old delinquent, Ibrahim 
Paolo, and we must capture him by fair means or 
foul. Rewards are of no use, for all connected with his 
infernal system give up their lives rather than their 
chief." 

" If your Highness will agree to my plan, which goes 
a little beyond fair.^ means, I think we may secure 
him. The spy we sent to London, who watched his 
son's movements, with those of other members of the 
Secret Society, was foiled by the young man's avoid- 
ing its meetings, and by his marriage with the daughter 
of a noble English family. Ibrahim himself was at the 
wedding, but nothing could be done safely against him 
in London, and he left England suddenly before our 
employ^ had matured his plan for seizing him. One 
would think he had Eastern Ginns at his command. 
Give me full power to carry out my scheme, and I 
think you will approve of it, when brought into effect, 
for more reasons than I now disclose to you." 

A significant smile rested for a moment on the dark 
countenance of the person addressed. 

" I give you full powers, Bezer^dy. The old fox must 
be trapped; he cannot be hunted down. He is a 
noble old fellow, but one must think of one's country 
before one's " 

" Principles," broke in the Prince. " Exactly. You 
shall hear from me when, or rather if, I succeed." 

Then each went his way. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

" I fall upon the thorns of life, I bleed." 

Shelley. 

The sunrise of a beautiful morning early in June saw 
Hylton and his wife making their way among the dim 
forest paths to a point in the lofty hills which would 
give them a view of the highest peaks of the Eastern 
Carpathians. Cecco came behind, with provisions and 
cloaks, mounted on one of the small horses of the 
country. Every now and then he burst forth with a 
Greek song, the happiest and merriest of serving-men. 
Lucilla had long reckoned on this excursion, and de- 
clared that she should be ashamed to meet her father- 
in-law if she had not seen Retgezat, one of the highest 
peaks, and one of the guardian mountains at the 
entrance of his chain of valleys. 

The slanting beams struck their golden lines across 
the narrow ways that opened into glades here and 
there, to give entrance to the glorious hues of the 
clouds, and sometimes to afibrd a glimpse of the vast 
plain that lay on the other side of the Danube. The 
air was deliciously cool, and birds stirred among the 
high branches. Once or twice they started a noble 
stag, and several times a fox darted across their path. 
Then, as the day grew older, wild flowers of all hues 
invited their admiring eyes, and Hylton was constantly 
alighting to add a new treasure to the tin box strapped 
over his shoulder. These were to be dried for Letty. 
At times Cecco and his master made the shades ring 
with old Greeks songs, and called forth notes of answer- 
ing glee from the busy birds. A snake would just 
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show itself, with gorgeous scales, gliding among the 
dead leaves. Then an opening into a valley would 
allow of a quick canter on the grass, and distant misty 
lines of the mountain- chains would be discerned. They 
passed several deserted huts of charcoal-burners, the 
only tokens of human labour that presented themselves 
in the green wilds. 

About noon their destination was reached, and they 
were rewarded for their toilsome climb to the desired 
point by one of the grandest and most extensive views 
to be found in Europe. Retgezat stood out sharply 
with his cap of glittering snow, though at a vast dis- 
tance, together with interlacing lines of mountain 
ranges. Forests and dark ravines lay in the foreground 
to the left, while on the right they could trace on the 
rich level of the great plain the meanderings of the 
Danube, and some parts of the course of its great 
tributary, the Drave. The air was so clear that 
Lucilla found it difficult to believe in the extent of 
country they overlooked. 

Luncheon was welcome under a spreading oak, and 
Hylton beguiled the resting-time with legends brought 
by his Magyar ancestors from their far-away Eastern 
homes under the Altai ridges, with stories of wolves 
and bears, of his father's wonderful escapes and darino* 
courage, and ended by admiring Lucilla's broad- 
brimmed grey hat and red plume. 

" Life is very pleasant," said the happy wife. " I 
mean the mere sensation of living, of being able to see 
and hear ; and, beyond that, the knowledge that so 
many lovely things are given to gratify our eyes and 
ears is delightful. Our lives must be meant to be iu 
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the main happy, whatever doleful philosophers assert 
to the contrary." 

" It is only those who would make the world a cloister 
that deny the beneficence of the good God. We are 
invited in a thousand ways to drink of the cup of hap- 
piness, which only gives its precious nectar to the 
innocent, be it said. Pleasure presents her cup to all 
comers." 

" I shall always remember this scene, and the 
thorough enjoyment I have got from it. It remains 
to be considered how much of it has been derived from 
a* certain Paul." 

He laughed. 

" And now I think I should like a shawl ; the air 
feels chilly." 

Hylton jumped up and looked round the horizon. 

" Get the horses ready ! Quick, Cecco ! A storm 
is coming up, and at this height it would be terrible 
for your mistress." 

He returned to Lucilla. 

" One of our sudden storms is rising over the hills. 
Look at those light clouds in the distance. We must 
hasten down that we may get to some shelter before it 
bursts upon us. I must not have you drenched by 
rain as if you were native to our violent freaks of 
weather." 

After a hasty descent from the summit of the last 
hill, Lucilla was securely cloaked, and mounted on her 
sure-footed pony; Hylton and Cecco put on their 
wraps, and urged their horses to what speed the steep 
roads allowed. A chill shade came over the lately 
glowing sky, birds and small animals scudded by them 
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to tbeir sheltering homes, and moaning blasts of wind 
shivered among the branches of the high trees. They 
rode in silence, and were glad when they drew near 
the huts they had passed in the ascent. 

" We must take shelter there," said Hylton, " for the 
thunder-cloud is very near us now." 

The words were scarcely uttered when a vivid flash 
of lightning crossed their eyes, succeeded by a dreadful 
crash of thunder. A little farther on the rain poured 
down in torrents, and a whirlwind seemed to shake 
the mighty branches under which they passed. 

Cecco made his way to the huts at a quicker pace 
than his companions, opened the doors, and heaped up 
some dried leaves and straw in one corner of the least 
dilapidated shed. 

Hylton was glad enough to bring his wife under 
cover. He took off her wet cloak, and seated her on 
Cecco's improvised couch. 

" We can wait here very comfortably," she said. 
" Thank you, Cecco, for making me such a nice sofa." 

" I thank God we came down immediately that we 
saw the warning clouds," said Hylton. 

Another and another burst of thunder, heralded by 
sharp forks of lightning, made them silent. The blast* 
of wind were almost as loud and terrible as the thunder, 
but the huts stood in a clear space, in no danger from 
falling trees, and yet in a measure sheltered from the 
violence of the hurricane. As the rage of the conflicting- 
elements continued, with two or three deceptive lulls, 
for more than an hour, silent prayers rose to the Great 
Defender and Deliverer from the awe-struck travellers. 
Hylton had seen many such storms before ; they are 
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common in Hungary; but nobody could be so far 
accustomed to them as to lose his sense of awe, and hi3 
feeling of utter powerlessness, while exposed to them. 
The horses stood shivering and cowering in the neigh- 
bouring shed. Hylton held Lucilla's hand, and rejoiced 
that the hut had no windows. The rain poured in at 
the door, which they could not shut close, as the foul 
air of the hut was stifling ; the lightning glared through 
the crevices of the walls, and the dry floor was soon 
converted into a pool of water. Cecco, yielding to his 
Greek impatience, several times thrust his head out 
of the door, and drew it in as often, to report the 
continuance of the rain, through which he could not 
see an inch, he said. 

At length the storm rolled itself away, having spent 
its fury, and the thankful and released prisoners 
turned homeward. In many places the rain had settled 
in pools that rose above the fetlocks of the horses, 
Hylton and Cecco alighted more than once to remove i 
some huge branch that stopped their way ; the woods 
were silent, their joyous inljabitants not yet venturing 
from their quivering coverts. Fierce gleams of sunlight 
broke forth at times, clothing the transparent leaves 
with sparkling jewels. Lucilla once stopped her pony 
suddenly to prevent it from treading on a bright- 
coloured bird that had been beaten from its perch by 
the wind, and lay fluttering on the ground. It was 
quickly picked up by Hylton, and deposited in the 
folds of his plaid. He told Lucilla that it was one of 
the many tropical birds that found their way into 
South-eastern Europe, and that it would make a capital 
pet for her. When within half a mile of home, the 

1\) 
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weather was again calm and clear, and Lucilla called 
on Hylton to alight and gather a beautiful orchis, 
growing just within the underwood, which she said 
she had looked for in vain to make up Letty's col- 
lection of orchids. 

" We will come here to-morrow evening for it," was 
the answer. " It is too wet to be carried safely, and to 
dry well. Somebody else is also too wet to make 
unnecessary delays." 

Sanderson rushed out to meet them as they rode up 
to the Castle. 

"The steward says there has been a great storm 
among the hills ; it .has rained here. Oh ! how wet 
you are, my lamb ! Come in." 

Lucilla threw off her hat, which was drenched 
through, and the red plume lay flattened upon it. 

"The pretty feather," said Hylton; "all its grace 
and beauty gone." 

" It will be just as bright as ever when it gets dry. 
(Jet dry yourself, or you will catch cold." 

That evening Lucilla took her usual lesson in Hun- 
garian, a crabbed tongue, whose only aflSnities lie 
among the Eastern languages. She found it very diflS- 
cult, but was anxious to learn enough to enable her to 
read the Gospels to her poor friends. She had a little 
Testament in German and Hungarian, which helped 
her much. After the lesson the pair fell into a long 
talk, such a one as the wife especially loved. It 
brought out the varied stores of her husband's mind, 
and would now be serious, now full of bright humour, 
the talk running, as talk always should, 

** Like a river at its own sweet will." 
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" This is very charming ; but, Countess Wessel^nyi," 
with a laugh, " do you know that midnight is near, 
and that you have been battered by a mountain storm, 
and that you are tired? " 

" The last, that I deny," said Lucilla. " This has 
been a golden day, for the storm had its own awful 
grandeur, and I am not the least tired." 

On the breakfast-table, the next morning, stood an 
improvised cage, the product of Cecco's ingenuity, and 
in it the rescued bird. It was scarcely shy, and pecked 
crumbs greedily. Lucilla was surprised at the bril- 
liancy of its colours ; they were quite tropical. 

" I am going into Pesth, to inquire about letters/' 
said Cecco, in high glee at the success of his cage, "and 
I will get a large wire one for the beauty." 

The letters from Grosvenor Square brought a rather 
unfavourable account of Lady Ashford. She felt the 
fatigue of the season very much, and had attacks of 
faintness, but the doctors were not anxious about her. 
Letty went on : " Lord Northfield is come back with 
Bernard, but I do not think he is much improved in 
health. Bernard, T can see, fears the worst, and is in 
very low spirits. We miss you, darling, oh, so much ! 
but we are always made happy by your letters." 

"And now for Letty's orchis," exclaimed Lucilla, 
when the cool hours which admitted of walking came 
on. " I hope no beast has made a meal of it. I shall 
scold you, Cov/at," (Hylton put up his hand,) " if I don't 
get it." 

Joyously they trod the beautiful forest-path, coming 
down which they met a pretty little boy in his white 
tunic and scarlet cap, playing on a pipe of reeds in 

19—2 
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truly Arcadian fashion. He gave them a specimen of 
his skill, and was surprised when Hylton rewarded it 
with a small coin. A little while after a Hungarian 
woman appeared, the mother of the boy, on her road 
to buy food for the charcoal-burners. Her plain dark 
face flushed into brightness when Hylton spoke to her 
in her native tojigue. 

"You are the husband of the lady we call the angel. 
I see, I see ! God has given you a precious jewel." 

She passed on, and they soon began to look about 
for the flower. There was a little playful contest as 
to who would see it first, and Hylton shouted joyously 
when he was conqueror. The orchis was gathered, 
duly admired, and the pair rather unwillingly turned 
back, as the path became dim in the closing evening. 
Suddenly a scream startled them ; it sounded like the 
scream of a woman. They stopped to listen. Another 
scream, and a rough voice, made Hylton say : 

" Ga slowly on, Lucilla; I will just run up through 
the trees, and see what is the matter." 

He hurried up through the underwood, called, looked 
about in several directions, but saw nobody. " A false 
alarm," he said, and turned in a direction which he 
expected would bring him straight to his wife, but on 
reaching the broader path, he did not find her. " She 
must have walked fast to have passed this point," he 
said to himself," turned back a little way, and not seeing 
her, pursued quickly the road home. He went imme- 
diately into the drawing-room ; not finding her there> 
he ran up to her dressing-room, of which the only oc- 
cupant was Sanderson, busied in laying out her lady's 
evening gown. 
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'' Where is your mistress. Sandie r 

" Didn't she go out with you, sir ? I haven't seen 
her since." 

" How strange ! I left her for a few minutes in the 
forest-path, and when I came back I missed her." 

" She must have gone into the garden,^' said Sander- 
son ; " she likes to §ee the stars come out." 

"To be sure, that's it," said Hylton, and ran through 
the gardens. 

She was not there. 

He started again to the forest, and ran far beyond 
the place where they had picked the orchis. She was 
not to be seen. A horrible breathless terror seized 
him, " Perhaps she took the longer road, and is now at 
home." He tore back with desperate haste, but again 
to endure the dreadful pang of not finding her. 

Sanderson and Cecco came to him after having 
searched the gardens and shrubbery with no success. 

" She must have strayed among the thick trees after 
flowers, and lost her way. Come with me, Cecco ; we 
must find her." 

They ran in diSerent paths on reaching the woods, 
shouting and winding among the underwood all in 
vain. It was too dark for any possibility of discovery, 
when they again took their homeward way in despair 
and silence. 

Sanderson met them at the door. 

" I have sent to the steward," she said ; " he may se 
people on the quest." 

" Quite right," said Hylton, sinking into a chair. 

Cecco went away, overpowered with distress, and 
fearing to show his grief in his usual violent manner. 
But in a few minutes he returned. 
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" Sir, a thought has come to me. My lady has been 
carried off by some villains. The sounds you heard 
were a trap to separate you from her." 

Hylton started up. 

" Where can we go ? What can we do ? I have the 
horrid dread of her perishing in some hideous way in 
the forest." 

" That cannot be," said Cecco, " our search was too 
complete. With the first light we can try to find 
some trace, that may lead to a discovery." 

" Be ready, good fellow, with the earliest light. Go 
to bed now, it is very late." 

** There can be no sleep for us till she is found." 

"Quite right," said Hylton, but in so wild and 
dreamy a voice, that the faithful servants feared for 
his senses. 

Cecco again rushed away, and Sanderson found him 
groaning and tearing his hair on the floor. In a few 
minutes Hylton got up and, as if searching for his 
wife, went from room to room, poor Sanderson follow- 
ing him. He looked at Lucilla's work and book left 
on the table, then walked round the dressing-room and 
bedrooms in a vacant purposeless fashion that struck 
terror into the good woman's heart. 

" He must be roused,'' she said aloud. " Will you 
not come downstairs, Mr. Hylton, and take some food ? 
You are worn out with your running in the woods." 

He said not a word, but followed her to the 
library. She hurried into the kitchen, prepared a cup 
of hot chocolate, and carried it to him. 

Still he took no notice. The good woman thought 
of another method ; ran upstairs and brought from the 
dressing-room Lucilla's little Bible. 
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" Look, sir, at this. It is Miss Lucilla's little Bible. 
She was reading it nearly all the night after you 
had saved her from the dog." 

The right chord was struck. 

" The happiest day of my life," he said, " and this 
the most miserable." 

He pressed the book in his clasped hands, kissed the 
page it opened upon, tried to read, and burst into an 
agony of tears. They fell like rain on the little book, 
over which he bent his head. 

" Saved," thought poor Sanderson. 

After this relief he was himself again, and Sanderson 
ventured on saying : 

" You Tnust drink this, dear Mr. Hylton, or you will 
have no strength for to-morrow's work." 

"KindSandiel Oh! where can she be? Why is 
she taken from me in this cruel way V And he wept 
again. 

After more persuasion he drank the chocolate, and 
for the rest of the night paced up and down the room. 

Cecco and the faithful nurse kept watch outside, and 
shuddered sometimes at the low moans of pain that 
reached their ears. When the day broke, Cecco 
entered the room. 

*' I am going to have the horses saddled, sir ; they 
will be ready when you are." 

He saw the Bible open upon the table, and read in^ 
Hylton's calmer looks that he had recovered from the 
first great shock. When Sanderson brought some 
coffee and toast, she found him kneeling. 

He rose quickly, thanked her for her kindness, and 
said : 
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"We miist find some trace of her to-day. My 
darling ! your darling, good faithful woman. It is 
hard to bear." 

She could only answer by sobs. 

" I agree with Cecco in thinking she may have been 
carried away, though I cannot imagine a reason for 
such an outrage." 

Cecco, coming in, heard the last words, and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

"It is a kind of villany too well known in my 
country, and this half-wild accursed land is not unlike 
it. We will look for foot-tracks, and take the lower 
road that turns direct towards the high hills. I am 
sure the screams were a trap, and that the villains, who 
had their orders, lurked among the trees, and came out 
when you were safe away." 

Sanderson was frightened when the increasing light 
showed Hylton's haggard face. He seemed to have 
gi'own old in the last few hours. She took care to 
defend him against the cold of the early day. 

" May God speed you, sir, and bring you back with 
hope, at least." 

They rode on in silence, taking the lower roadJ^j from 
which a pathway led into the forest, and alighted as 
soon as they reached the turn, carefully examininor 
every inch and nook for many yards ; but the ground 
was hard, and in many parts rocky, so that no trace 
could have been left on it, either of wheels or footsteps. 
Mounting again, they rode slowly, still keeping a look- 
out for some possible token, till they came to the road 
which struck into the heart of the high range of hills. 
Here again they got down and resumed their painful 
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scrutiny. A shout from Hylton brought Cecco to his 
side. He was leaning against a tree, as if paralysed. 

"Oh, merciful God!" shrieked Cecco. "It is not 
blood " 

" No ; this — this !" said his master. He had found 
the orchis Lucilla held in her hand when he left her. 
It was crushed a little, and seemed to have been 
thrown, rather than dropped, for it stuck a little to 
the trunk of the tree it had fallen against. 

Cecco did not understand, and feared that Hylton 
was again losing command of himself. 

" She had this in her hand when I rushed away. 
Fool ! fool !" 

The words had an electric effect on Cecco. He 
cut capers, clapped his hands, and at last threw him- 
self down and wept. 

Hylton was greatly moved at the poor fellow's 
emotion. 

" This confirms your conjecture, Cecco," he said, 
when both grew calmer ; " happily, too, the rain has 
settled here and made the ground soft. We shall find 
traces on this spot, or nowhere." 

And, to their great joy, the tracks of wheels were 
visible at a few yards from the turning, and with them 
traces of feet — the feet of two men, for there were 
larger and smaller footsteps. A little farther on a 
piece of blue stuff caught their eyes; they picked it 
up, but could not identify it with anything Lucilla 
had worn on the fatal evening. Following the wheel- 
tracks, the ground again became hard and rocky, and 
of course they ceased. 

" We will ride on, Cecco, till we come on them again. 
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My God, I thank Thee for this lightening of the 
dreadful burden ; still it is heavy, oh, how heavy V^ 
were Hylton's muttered words. 

They followed the road, without any further traces, 
till it stopped abruptly, the hills closing round at this 
point rendered progress in a wheeled carriage impos- 
sible. The ground was here very wet and swampy^ 
but to the keen eyes of pain things become visible 
which would have no shape for eyes at ease. la 
several places wheel-tracks were faintly made out, and 
Cecco at last found them on a grassy edge, showing 
that the carriage had been there turned round. 

" From here," he said, " they must have ridden.*' 

Hylton made no answer, but urged his horse up the 
steep slope. A few huts only were scattered over the 
lonely wastes and valleys. They inquired at all they 
passed whether two mounted travellers and a lady had 
been seen. The answer was always, no. 

Hylton continued the search in a desperate way, till 
Cecco almost insisted on their turning back. 

" What is to be done no\^, sir, must be done ia 
Pesth. You must go to the police, to the Government 
offices. This reckless riding will consume your strength^ 
and you owe it to my lady not to throw that away, for 
that must enable you to help her." 

Hylton yielded. They got home, worn out, but yet 
with hope that the lost treasure might be recovered, a 
preservative against despair. Sanderson and the 
steward were waiting for them as they ^rode up. 
Hylton said immediately to Sanderson : 

" We have found traces. I have some hope." 

He went into the library, and sank fainting on the 
sofa. 
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" He has had no food all day, I'm certain sure. 
Stay by him while I get some brandy," said Sanderson 
to the steward. 

When he came to himself the good woman began to 
lecture him : 

" Now, Mr. Hylton, you are to obey me ; I am your 
nurse from this minute. I shall bring you some soup, 
and you must drink it, or you will not persuade 
me that you love your wife. What has she to help 
her now on earth but your health and strength, 
Mr. Hylton ?' 

She went away. 

"Czekoff," to the steward, "I must go to Pesth 
to-morrow, and you must come with me. No doubt 
Mrs. Hylton has been carried oflF by ruffians." 

He pressed his hands to his face. 

" Try to keep quiet, sir ; I will do my utmost to help 
you." 
, Sanderson came with her soup and a lamp. 

"Is it so late ?" said Hylton ; " we have ridden aU 
day, then." 

Sanderson's tears were dropping fast into the basin. 

*' It is not the first time I have drank your tears, 
good Sandie," he said, " remembering her coffee on the 
morning he left Ashford after the dog adventure. 

" When this is done, sir, you must have a hot bath. 
I have prepared it in the state-room, which is more 
convenient for it than your own, and I have a fire 
there and the bed aired." 

He was very weak, and repressed his tears with 
difficulty. In rising from the sofa the orchis fell from 
his bosom. He picked it up, kissed it passionately^ 
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and told Sanderson to put it carefully away. " We 
found it on the road ; she had dropped it." 

At sunrise Sanderson went to see how her patient 
had passed the night, and to bring him his favourite 
breakfast — a cup of chocolate and dry toast. To this 
she had however, added a cutlet. 

Hylton told her he had slept a little, with dreadful 
dreams. "And," he said, "I have had frightful 
thoughts and fears, which would drive me mad if I 
were not able to pray against them." For a minute or 
two his calmness failed, and his moaning words, 
" Where is she ?" were repeated. 

" Dear Mr. Hylton, if she could hear you, she would 
say, ' Bear up, I am in God's hands.* " 

" Good kind Sanderson ! Yes, I will eat what you 
have brought, then Cecco may come. I want to give 
some orders." 

With more firmness of purpose, Hylton, the steward, 
and Cecco, set out for Pesth. The case was laid before 
the proper authorities, Cecco corroborating his master's 
statements as to the traces of wheels and footsteps in 
the direction of the higher hills, and the finding of the 
flower. Depositions were taken in due form, and a 
promise was given to the eflFect that an instant search 
should be set on foot. With this — he could expect no 
more — the desolate man returned to his most desolate 
home. Avoiding the other rooms, he shut himself up 
in the library, which was small and dark. Sanderson 
had placed the orchis in a glass and set it on the table. 
The sight of it, while it roused his passionate grief at 
times, comforted him in the main. 

Late in the day he gave Cecco orders to prepare to 
5tart for London early on the following morning. 
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"I cannot write," be said, *' more than a few lines 
to Mrs. Montfort. Tell her all, and, unless by her 
advice, speak of the dreadful calamity to no other 
person ; above all, say not a word to the servants in 
the house. You know how soon rumours reach ^he 
newspapers. It would kill Lady Ashford to see it in 
one of them. Mrs. Montfort will direct you when you 
need direction. Come back as soon as you can, but 
rest by the way. The steward will give you money. 
You have been a very great help and comfort to me 
in my trouble. I thank you heartily." He held out 
his hand, which Cecco would have kissed, but Hylton 
prevented it, and shook hands with him. , " Come back 
soon ; I shall want to hear how they bear the news. 
That I should have lived to send them such !" 

At noon on the third day from his departure the 
bearer of evil tidings reached Grosvenor Square. He 
asked for Bradky, but could not escape recognition by 
the other servants. To their inquiries he gave short 
answers, saying he was come on especial business, and 
wished to see Mrs. Montfort. He heard that Lady 
Ashford was seriously ill, and confined to her room, 
having a paralytic affection of the right side. Cecco 
t hought this fortunate for him ; it made his mission 
easier of performance. Bradley was concerned at his 
haggard looks, and pressed refreshments upon hira, 
going up himself to announce the man's arrival to 
Mrs. Montfort. He saw something unusual had hap- 
pened, but showed no curiosity. Mrs. Montfort was 
in her own room resting. She had sat up all night 
with her sister, but desired that Cecco should be sent 
up immediately. The horror and dismay with which 
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she listened to his story cannot be described. The 
poor fellow was often interrupted by tears and sobs 
that he could not suppress. " If she is not restored to 
him my master will break his heart/' So he ended 
his report Hylton's note to Mrs. Montfort merely 
said, " I have no power to write connectedly. I send 
Cecco, who knows all. Sir Aubyn can help me perhaps 
by applying to the Foreign OflSce. Lady Ashford and 
Letty need not be told until " That was all. 

Mrs. Montfort quickly decided on what must be 
done. She rang for her maid, gave orders for some 
clothes to be packed, and told Cecco to stay in her 
room while she went to Sir Aubyn. 

"I shall go back with you, Cecco. Arrange for 
the steamer, and for the fittest trains. I shall have no 
peace till I am on the spot." 

Sir Aubyn was slow in comprehending that such an 
outrage could be possible. His consternation and 
passionate indignation overpowered the misery of the 
dreadful situation for a little while. Then he said : 

" I will go to him." 

" That is not to be thought of. The facts must be 
hidden from my sister and Letty, and your absence 
now would cause apprehensions in your wife, that 
might be fatal. Harry is too far away to come directly 
to us. I will go back with Cecco this day. I have 
given orders. Come and speak to the poor man • he 
looks half dead with grief and fatigue." 

"Millicent, you are always the readiest in trouble.'* 

Sir Aubyn broke down when he heard the sad details. 

" You must, sir, stir up the English Government 
or those lazy, confounded Magyars will do little or 
nothins:." 
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Sir Aubyn wrote to Harry, who was in the High- 
lands, and despatched a note, requesting an audience, to 
the Foreign Secretary. Then sat down in dumb despair. 

Mrs. Montfort sent for Letty from her mother's room, 
told her that Lucilla required help, was not very well, 
said it was necessary that somebody from home should 
go to her. 

" Nobody can go but me ; your mother's state forbids 
any other arrangement. I shall set out directly I know 
by what train I can reach the Folkestone steamer." 

Poor Letty wrung her hands. " She must be very 
ill. Oh ! my darling." 

Mrs. Montfort debated for an instant whether it 
would be better to let her know the truth, but decided 
that it was too terrible. 

" I will write to you, dear Letty, as soon as I can. 
You must try to keep a calm face and manner in your 
mother's room; any alarm might bring on a fit of 
paralysis. Account for my absence as best you can. 
There is distress, but it may pass over with no ill 
consequences. You shall not be kept long in suspense.** 

In as short a time as possible without travelling for 
two following nights, Mrs. Montfort reached Wesseldnyi. 
Sanderson almost screamed when she saw her. 

" Where is Mr. Hylton ? Any tidings ?" 

"No. Mr. Hylton is gone with the steward and 
some police far into the country. He thought they had 
found out something. Oh ! my dear lady, how shocked 
you will be when you see him. But you will comfort 
him. He rides in all directions day after day, and 
comes back looking like a troubled corpse. As for 

Miss Lucilla " Sanderson's voice failed. " You must 

be faint and tired. I will get you some tea directly." 
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Mrs. Montfort for some tninutes gave way to tears. 
Then scolded herself. 

"I must be strong, where strength is so much 
needed." 

After a cup of tea she asked for Cecco. 

" He is gone up the road my master will come by. 
He couldn't wait." 

" He has been as tender and careful of me, as if he 
had been my son," said Mrs. Montfort. 

" He is a right good fellow as ever [ see, and speaks 
English as well as them foreign tongues." 

Sanderson had shown Mrs. Montfort into the draw- 
ing-room, thinking it might lead Hylton to inhabit it 
again instead of the dark library. The anxious lady 
sat by a window listening for the horse's feet. 

It was a lovely evening, with the glowing stars 
shining through the clear atmosphere in all their 
southern beauty. But they were unmarked by the 
listless eyes before which they displayed themselves. 

At length the tramp of hoofs drew nearer and 
nearer, and Hylton and Cecco rode up. Mrs. Mont- 
fort flew to meet him. 

Hylton threw his arms round her, and said iu a 
choked voice : 

" All in vain." 

Mrs. Montfort drew him gently into the drawino-. 
room, made him sit down, and began quietly to speak of 
Sir Aubyn, and the steps he had taken immediately on 
Cecco's arrival. This roused him. He thanked her 
for her wonderful goodness in coming so far to help 
him, and murmured : " You are the person who can 
aid me best." 
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Sanderson ventured in to say that she had provided 
a dinner for him and Mrs. Montfort, that it would be 
served in half an hour. "And you will find a bath 
ready for you, sir." 

He rose ineehanically, and went upstairs. 

" Oh !" said the good woman, " that is an improve- 
ment already. For this whole week he has only eatea 
bits and scraps, sometimes not sitting down to them." 

She had laid the cloth in the library, and as she fol- 
lowed them into the room, she whispered to Hylton, 
•"* Mrs. Montfort is tired ; you must carve for her, I 
think." Her thoughtful love sparing him, in this way, 
the direct connection with his wife's absence. It wa» 
also, she knew, very good for him to have his attention 
taken up by the usual civilities of the dinner-table. 

The meal was scarcely concluded when Cecco and 
the steward burst into the room. 

" News at last !" the faithful servant almost screamed. 
The calmer steward gave a soiled scrap of paper to 
Hylton. 

He turned very pale. Mrs. Montfort came to him, 
and leant over him as he opened it, having first read 
the direction to himself in German. The writing was 
Lucilla's, but almost illegible, for it was in pencil, and 
rubbed in the transmission. The contents were these 
words : 

"Strictly watched, but not harshly treated. My 
greatest misery the thought of your misery. I do not 
know where I am, but I can see from my narrow high 
window the peak of Retgezat, which we looked at a 
week ago, — Your LuciLLA." 

20 
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A smile of intense joy lighted up the husband's face, 
while he covered his eyes in silent thankfulness^ 
holding the paper pressed against them. All present 
respected, and joined in this acknowledgment of God's 
great mercy. 

The steward then related how the paper came into 
his hands. 

" In going home, after leaving your Excellency, I 
was surprised to meet my wife at a little distance from 
the house. She gave me the paper, told me it was 
brought by a decent-looking woman, not a peasant, she 
thought, and given to her with the entreaty that it 
might be sent at once to the young Count. She would 
answer no questions, and went away quickly. My 
wife followed her as far as she could keep up with her 
in the direction of the town." 

This was a burst of sunlight through the stormi- 
clouds. Hylton told Cecco and the steward all the 
important points in the blessed note. The Greek san- 
guine spirit boiled over at once. 

" All will be right again. Joy indeed !" And he 
darted away, crying " Joy ! joy 1" 

Sanderson came in, with tear-swoUen eyes, to claim 
her share in the good news. Hylton nearly wrung her 
hands off. 

" This is more than we could have reckoned upon. 
Good kind Sandie, it justifies us in hoping for a brighter 
time." 

" Directly I saw Mrs. Montfort's face I said to myself. 
' A blessing will come of it;' and here it is." 

The next morning brought an official letter from the 
Secretary of the Council. 
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" I aui directed to inform your Excellency that the 
Countess Wessel^nyi is detained as a hostage, and will 
continue so to be detained till Ibrahim Paolo shall 
surrender himself to the Government. The disturb- 
ances on tlie Turkish-Slavian frontier are now of so 
threatening a character that the Government is resolved 
to put a stop to them by destroying the refuges, and 
possessing itself of the person of their upholder, Ibrahim 
Paolo." 

"The miserable ruffians !" cried Hylton. " Do they 
think that this infernal stratagem will make me give 
up my father ? Can you conceive a body of men so 
corrupt and abominable as to devisesuch a trick ? I 
will take the infamous paper to the head of the Council- 
board, and fling it in his accursed face." 

" That I must protest against, Paul. Eemember 
what a precious life is in their clutches." 

He bit his lip, and walked up and down the room, 
controlling his rage. At length he said : 

" I will ride to Pesth and see the President of the 
Council, and/' with a bitter smile, " be patient with 
him, for her sake — for hers. Trust me: this," he 
said, snatching up the letter, and thrusting it into his 
pocket, " this hs^s made me strong. Do not be alarmed, 
on my account, dear Aunt Millicent. Czekoff shall go 
with me, and Lucilla shall quell the rage that has dis- 
turbed you.*' 

Mrs. Montfort and Sanderson awaited his return 
with trembling hearts. Sanderson had also a source 
of terror she did not betray. 

Hylton, on mounting his horse, had given his small 

20—2 
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jiistols to Czekoff, who put them in his pocket. She 
did not know that in all the rides he had carried them 
himself. 

The return was earlier than usual. Mrs. Montfort 
perceived that Hylton looked more depressed than 
when he set forth, and said so. 

"You should have seen him come in from the long 
seekings of the past days. He is quite different since 
yesterday," said Cecco. 

Hylton had been greatly surprised by the President's 
denial of any knowledge of the seizure of the Countess, 
and was extremely wrathful at the iniquitous reason 
assigned for it. 

'^ The letter is undoubtedly written by the official 
secretary, but it must have been in compliance with a 
private order. Do not think us capable, as a body, of 
such an infamous act." 

He shook Hylton's hand, and assured him that he 
would probe the villainy to the bottom, would insist 
on the liberation of the Countess, and the punishment 
of the offender. "For," he added, "I knew your 
mother, and I honour your noble father, though my 
duty bids me oppfose some of his acts." 

" We parted friends," Hylton went on, " and I trust 
him. My father has often spoken to me with affection 
of Batthyany." 

He was consoled, but still restless and wretched. 
The idea of private villainy suggested many harassing 
thoughts. 

"Who could have any grudge against me, or aouinst 
Lucilla, I could not imagine." 

'' It might not be a grudge," said Mrs. Montfort, but 
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regretted her words, till she saw Hylton did not take 
in their meaninor. 

He was busy in the evening planning a search in 
accordance with the slight indication of h^r where- 
abouts afforded by the pencilled note, when a peasant 
came to the door bearing a letter from the Southern 
Refuge. He opened it with trepidation, read it, and 
gave it td his companion, then saying, with a groan : 

" All thy waves and storms have gone over me." 

Ibrahim had been badly wounded in a skirmish with 
some Turkish soldiers, and was lying in the large cave 
belonging to the station, only occupied when there was 
special cause for concealment. The doctor, who wrote, 
begged Hylton to make no delay in coming to his 
father, as hemorrhage might take place at any minute, 
and would be fatal. A postscript, scrawled by Ibrahim, 
said : " Do not alarm Lucilla ; give her my love and 
blessing." 

The pitying eyes of Mrs. Montfort followed the tor- 
tured son and husband as he left the room to give 
orders. He arranged to take the night train from 
Pesth, which would leave him at Temeswar, and from 
thence he could hire a carriage as far as the hills. 
With forced calmness he said to Mrs. Montfort : 

" If Lucilla should come back, she will find vou here 

to welcome her, after " but he could not go on. 

" It is dreadful for me to leave the place to which she 
TYiay come. You being here makes my painful journey 



easier." 



" I will strive," she said, " to do what is best for all. 
I am glad, my dear Paul, to be of use." 

When the horses were ready, he told Mrs. Montfort 
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that Cecco would stay with her, that he was going to 
take CzekoflF. 

" If my wife is released, tell her that nothing but my 
father's dangerous state would have moved me from 
this spot. Tell her all I have not strength to say ; you 
wiU divine it." 

Mrs. Montfort thought of Lucilla's misery, of the 
lonely deathbed in the mountain cave, of the anxious 
and wretched son hurrying away from his greatest trea- 
sure in a terrible uncertainty, and shed many tears. 
Sanderson's homely comfort was : "We are in a hor- 
rid crowd of troubles, but God is looking out for us." 

All events seemed to run so entirely out of their 
natural grooves, that Mrs. Montfort was scarcely sur- 
prised when Bernard presented himself two days after 
Hylton's departure. 

"My poor Bernard," she exclaimed, "what has 
brought you into this knot of troubles ?" 

•* How could I bear to think of that poor feUow, and 
of her — Lucilla — carried off, nobody knows how or 
where, and not come to help them if help is possible !" 

Mrs. Montfort told him then of Lucilla's little note, 
of the Council Secretary's letter, and of the President's 
denial of that letter, as authorised by the Council. 

" I think it is the act of some ruffian magnate," she 
continued, " who artfully tides to give it a political 
aspect." 

*• That is worse ! It is intolerable ! When I think 
of it I am almost stifled with rage ! Does Hylton see 
it in this light ?" 

** Yes, but not exactly as we see it. I was glad to 
find that he did not take an indiscreet hint of mine. 
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I believe he would expect a thunderbolt to strike the 
ruffian who should insult Lucilla." 

" Can I see him, poor dear fellow ?" 

The further distress was then disclosed. 

Bernard threw up his hands. 

" That noble old man ! What a world ! Death is 
the happiest thing in it ! Tell me of my sister, and 
poor Sir Aubyn, and Letty." 

" I saw only Sir Aubyn before starting. Lady Ash- 
ford is a little better. I would not venture to speak 
to Letty. Sir Aubyn looks ten years older. Are you 
alone here with the accursed Huns ?" 

"Dear old Sanderson and Cecco are left in charge of 
me. We have the heaviest of all duties to perform— 
the sitting still and waiting." 

Bernard had a long consultation with Cecco that 
night, result being that they should make one more 
attempt at discovery among the hills, taking the 
indication in LuciUa's paper as a guide. 



CHAPTER III. 

"God is our refuge and strength, a very present help iu 
trouble." — Fsalni xlvJL 

An opportunity for the capture of Lucilla had been 
eagerly looked for by the three ruffians, who at last 
achieved it, during several days. An evening walk 
into the forest was exactly what they had most desired. 
The chief of the three has been seen by us before. He 
was the Jew spy who had dogged Hylton's steps in 
London several times, and who had been often em- 
ployed by the Government to follow the movement-* 
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of men suspected to belong to secret societies in 
Hungary and elsewhere. The screams of distress> 
which caused Hylton to leave his wife were concerted 
on the instant that the pair turned into the forest-path. 
" Though," said the Jew, " it is against an old law of 
our race, which forbids the seething a kid in its 
mother s milk." 

The reply to this was a brutal laugh, and acqui- 
escence in the stratagem. 

Almost before Hylton was out of sight a 'woollerv 
shawl was thrown over Lucilla's head, and she was 
carried through an opening in the trees to the lower 
road, where a carriage waited, and finally brought to a 
small fort in the high range of hills, after the night had 
long set in. From the first she felt resistance to bfe in 
vain, and by a strong efibrt checked the impulse to- 
struggle in the clutch of the arms she shuddered to 
feel around her. Two of the ruflSans departed after 
she was safely deposited in the carriage, and the shawl 
was removed. 

When the road became impassable for wheels, she 
felt herself placed in a sort of chair stationed ready at 
that point, and borne on in this way to the door of the 
fort. She was almost insensible from fright, yet per- 
ceived that the road or path led up a steep ascent. It 
was quite dark, and a man stood with a lamp in a 
narrow doorway. The Jew came quickly up, and 
lifted Lucilla from the chair. A woman received her, 
almost in her arms, for terror deprived her of power to- 
use her limbs. She was supported up a steep and lon<r^ 
flight of steps, which led to a small room lighted by a 
lamp and a wood fire. 
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The woman placed her tenderly upon a low pallet 
bed, chafed her hands, and threw a coverlet over her. 

Lucilla shivered with cold and dread. 

"Go down, Aaron, and fetch some coffee for the 
Excellency ; we must not have her die on our hands." 

'* You are kind," said Lucilla, in German ; and to her 
satisfaction the woman answered in the same language. 

" Do not be afraid, Excellency ; I am ordered to see 
that you want for nothing." 

Aaron returned with coffee and a roll. The wretch 
laughed to himself. " You don't look as bright as when 
I saw you last, covered with jewels and flowers." 
Then he said aloud, " I shall go now, Marfa. Be sure 
you keep good watch, or the Government will have a 
word to say to you." 

He made a half bow to Lucilla, and went out. 

The woman was dressed in a peasant's garb, and 
was coarse in appearance, but her copper-coloured face 
showed signs of pity, which comforted the poor prisoner. 

" Be sure that you will not be hurt, and that I will 
never leave you but to get your food. Excellency." 

"Thank you," was all the answer Lucilla could give. 

" There is a small recess on that side of the room, in 
which I shall sleep. Will you have anything more to 
eat r 

" No ; I am too tired and wretched to eat. May you 
tell me where I am ?" 

" No, Excellency; I may not answer any questions^ 
so I pray you ask me none. I am going now to fetch 
wood, for the room is too damp and .cold to be without 
fire. I shall not be long away." 

When she went, Lucilla clasped her hands in utter 
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amazement and despair. All through the terrible jour- 
ney her thoughts had been with her husband. " Poor 
Paul ! My love ! my love !" were now her only \7ords. 
She formed no conjectures as to the possible reasons 
for her seizure, and felt no disgust at her miserable 
lodging; her heart was wholly occupied with Hylton^s 
distress. 

The woman found her pacing up and down the 
small space. She arranged the fire, and begged her 
charge to lie down. 

" I know you will not sleep ; but you must rest." 

Lucilla obeyed, and when the room was quiet, 
threw herself on her knees to pray. Her prayers were 
for comfort and strength to be given to Paul, so far as 
unconnected words and sobs could be called prayers. 
Still, the}' brought some calmess to her mind, and she 
lay down, watching for the first dawn of light. 

Marfa was stirring early, and renewed the fire. She 
gazed with wonder on the beautiful quiet face and the 
sad eyes that followed her movements. 

"Excellency has not slept, I know. I will make 
some tea; it is more refreshing than coflFee.*' 

Lucilla's faint " Thank you " went to the good 
woman's heart. She found her husband busy in pre- 
paring his own breakfast. 

" So, Marfa," was his greeting, " how goes it with 
the caged bird ?" 

** Sadly, Zapo ; but she is more of an angel than a 
bird. I never saw a picture so beautifuL I don't 
believe in Aaron's story about the Government taking 
her prisoner. It is a trick of one or other of the mao*- 
nates who came here yesterday. I mistrusted them." 
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" Well, don't get us into a scrape by giving the lady a 
hint. Aaron told her it was by order of Government." 

"I don't believe the saints will let a hair of her 
head be hurt. For me, I couldn't sav a word that 
meant evil to her. Aaron did not speak half as loud 
in her presence. This is work I don't like at all." 

" It is well paid for, and that is all I mind. And 
you'd best keep quiet, or I shan't," roared Zapo. 

The day went on. Lucilla begged Marfa to leave 
her, for the woman's presence disturbed her. She 
wished to struggle with her anguish alone. 

" You can lock the door, Marfa, and I shall not then 
keep you anxious about me. I shall recover myself 
better alone." Marfa complied. 

" I must look in at you every now and then, but 
that vou need not mind." 

"I feel your kindness," was the answer, " and shall 
not forget it." 

Marfa kissed the hand Lucilla held out and departed, 
locking the door. 

Lucilla tried to arrange her thoughts, to bring them 
into submission to Him who had permitted this gre^t 
trial to fall upon her. " If I could only let Paul know 
that I am kindly treated, I should be able to bear it 
better ; but that is taking my own will into account, 
not God's will. And my mother ! and my dear father 

and " But these new thoughts brought a storm 

of tears and sobs. At last she lay down exhausted, 
and sleep, the sleep of over-taxed nature, came gently 
upon her. She awoke, to find Marfa standing by the bed. 

" Dear lady ! I am glad 3'ou have had a little sleep. 
In this country we call sleep * God's comforting angel.' 
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I am sure the Holy Virgin will bear you up, for she 
must have been like you when she was on earth." 

" I am the better for my sleep, and I am very grateful 
for it." 

" Will you sit up now and taste some food ? It is 
not very delicate, but the best we have." 

Lucilla tried to swallow ; the effort choked her. 

" Not yet," she said ; " perhaps by-and-by." 

"This linen is for you ; the Government has ordered 
it to be sent." 

'* What has the Government to do with me ?" 

"Excellency must not ask questions," said Marfa 
tenderly. " Aaron, the Jew, brought the box. He ha» 
orders to see you, but he shall not come up till you 
are better able to bear the sight of him." 

For Lucilla's tears broke forth again. She dried 
them quickly. 

*' I will see him at once. Perhaps he would take a 
message to my husband." 

Marfa shrucjored her shoulders. 

" I will bring him up to you ; the sooner he can 
leave the place, the better for us all." 

The villain came in, escorted by Marfa. He wore 
the long Jewish coat with a girdle, and a false beard, 
his various disguises rendering the growth of a real 
one impossible. 

Lucilla sat on her pallet-bed, with the hght from the 
high window felling full upon her. The man started 
as he beheld her, and stammered in his salutation : 

" I have orders to see that the Excellency is safe, and 
well cared for, and I am to come for that purpose 
every day." 
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LuciUa looked eagerly at him. " Would you be able 
to tell my husband, the Count Wessel^n}^, that I am 
safe and well- treated. I do not ask you to say where 
I am, for that, I suppose, would be wrong." 

" I can give no message ; my orders are strict." 

LuciUa clasped her hands in supplication. "Could 
you fling a few written words, from me, in his way." 

" Impossible." But the word had a tone of pity in it. 

LuciUa rose, and waved her hand, as if dismissing him. 

" What queen could look nobler !" thought Marfa. 

Again alone, the struggle with grief and despair 
began again. She prayed with the fervour of one in 
the extremity of perplexity and helplessness, but stiU, 
that she might be permitted to send some comforting 
message to her husband, had the greatest share in her 
petitions. By a sort of instinct she looked for her 
little Bible. To be cut oflT from that brought another 
sharp pang : 

" Nothing to help me, nothing to cUng to ! Yet 
how dare I be so wicked as to say that ! It is like 
renouncing my loving Father in Heaven." 

The weary day wore on in these painful vicissitudes 
of feeling. Marfa came again with a lamp, and coffee, 
and an omelette. It soon grew dark ; the light afforded 
by the high, narrow window was small. 

Marfa placed the food on a table, and drew it to the 
bed. There was not a chair. 

" Now, dear lady, for your good husband's sake, you 
must eat this. The Holy Virgin would help you, if 
you would help yourself. You would not like to die 
in this dungeon." 

•*I wiU try to eat. It may be God's wiU that I 
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should live to see my hnsband again. It is not His will 
that I should refuse the comfort He grants me in you." 

Poor Marfa kissed the little hand again. 

"You make this dark den a holy place," she said. 

After the meal the desolate wife thought she would 
try to soothe her sorrow by writing some notes of what 
had befallen her in her pocket-book. 

" Paul will see them, perhaps, if he does not see me 
again." 

With the pocket-book she drew out the little Hun- 
garian Testament. The sight of it brought the memory 
of the last evening with her husband so vividly before 
her, that she could not restrain a passionate burst of 
tears. This past, she clasped the book with un- 
speakable gratitude to her heart and lips. 

" And I said I had nothing to help me. It seems as 
if my loving Father had prompted me to keep it about 
me." The incident relieved her greatly. " Here I 
have food for faith and hope. My trial is lightened." 

Marfa coming in was pleased to see that somethino- 
had been eaten. " You look better," she remarked, 

" God has sent me a message of comfort," said Lucilla, 
showing her treasure. 

Marfa's face reflected the gratitude in Lucilla's. 

"I sent a taper to the nearest shrine early this 
morning. Our Lady of Tears never fails me," she said. 

Marfa unpacked the box brought by Aaron, and dis- 
played, with a little pride, the fineness of its contents, 
and the delicate toilette articles which she rejoiced to 
think would displace the rough ones supplied by herself. 

"Do you know whether these came from the 
Government ?' 
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Marfa put her finger ou her lips. Lucilla sighed^ 
and began to contemplate the mystery of her abduction 
with renewed terror. The supply of these articles of 
clothing seemed to portend a long imprisonment. 
What could have caused it ? In vain she taxed her 
brain to discover some probable reason for the cruel 
deed, and after a while fell back on the torturing^ 
picture of Hylton's misery. Marfa saw she would be 
better alone, and retired, saying she should soon be 
back to arrange for the night. 

The next morning's light beheld Lucilla intent on 
her little Testament. She had not slept, and hailed 
the first gleam of day with the relief those who have 
been wakeful through the dark hours alone can ex- 
perience. She kissed the verses that spoke to her, as 
voices from heaven — such, indeed, they were — and 
was able to pray more calmly for her husband and 
herself. 

Marfa was greeted with a wintry smile, which drew 
tears from her kind eyes. About noon Aaron again 
presented himself, but stayed scarcely a minute in the 
room. 

It was a day of glorious sunshine, and the morsel of 
blue sky the window allowed to be seen, gave the pri- 
soner a pleasant sensation of calmness. " Paul sees 
that same blue. Oh that he knew I am, so far, 
safe 1" 

A desire to get a further range of sky set Lucilla 
upon trying means to reach the window. There was 
a heavy settle under it ; on this she mounted, but to no 
purpose. The linen-box suggested itself; it was placed 
on the settle, and to her delight gave her a view of 
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green, sunny hills and waving wood, and, yes, in the 
far distance a snow-capped peak. "It is Retgezat," 
she exclaimed ; " I must be near the place we came to 
for the view. Ob, Paul ! my love, my love ! Come to 
me ! come to me !" 

She continued gazing, spellbound, till Marfa*s foot- 
steps aroused her. Clambering down, she replaced the 
box, and threw herself on the bed. 

Three more days passed in the same manner, but 
violent storms of wind and rain shut out the view of 
the hills, though the box and settle had been resorted 
to again and again. 

The sixth day of her imprisonment brought a change. 
Marfa appeared earlier than usual after the breakfSsist, 
with a flushed indignant face, and signs of agitation 
that greatly alarmed Lucilla, who feared it might be 
intended to transfer her to some other prison. 

« What is it, good Marfa V* 

** Another person, instead of Aaron, is come to see 
you. Excellency. I am sent to prepare you." 

" Do you know who it is ?" 

No answer. 

"Are you ready to admit him, dear lady V* 

" Ready to do what I must do ! Is it an official 
person ?' 

No answer. 

Marfa left the room hastily, and returned, ushering 
in a tall, very handsome man in a furred Honcrarian 
pelisse and cap. He raised the latter as he entered, 
and bowed. 

Lucilla bent her head in return. Marfa closed the 
door, and, with a swift movement, dived into the 
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"Whom have I the honour of receiving?" asked 
Lucilla, as calmly as her trembling lips permitted. 

" Do you not recognise me, fairest lady T 

" Yes, now. I see you are the Prince Hunyadi. Are 
you sent by the authorities to me ? I have a right to 
demand by what law I bave been violently forced 
from my home, and shut up for five days in this 
prison." 

The stately figure before her showed signs of em- 
barrassment, turned away for an instant, and then faced 
her again. She sat now quite still and with a fixed 
composure. 

" I come, madam, to lay before you a proposal, the 
acceptance of which will release you." 

Lucilla clasped her hands tightly together,' and 
waited. 

" The interference of Ibrahim Paolo with Turkish 
subjects has long been the cause of trouble to' the 
Hungarian Government. That interference is now of 
such a nature as to awaken apprehensions of a 
dangerous inroad on our territory by the Turks. It is 
thought necessary to get possession of the person of 
Ibrahim Paolo, but he is too well defended by his Slav 
followers, pariahs as they are, to allow of an ordinary 
arrest, and we are driven to a stratagem, which nothing 
but an emergency like the present one could jus- 
tify " He paused. 

" I am attending, pray go on. I do not yet see the 
connection of your words with my detention." 

" Madam," he said with more boldness, " it has been 
thought advisable to make you a hostage for the 
delivery of Ibrahim Paolo to the authorities." 

21 
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" I do not yet understand/' 

" The Count Wessel^nyi has been informed that you 
will be released, directly that Ibrahim Paolo is in their 
hands." 

Lucilla rose with a bitter smile on her lips. 

" My husband," she said, " insulted by so infamous 
an alternative ! It is incredible. You are deceiving 



me." 



He smiled in return. 

" You will find it acted upon, fairest lady ; although 
I am informed that the Count Wesselenyi is willing to 
let his lovely wife remain in a dungeon, rather than 
obtain her liberty by the concession required of him." 

" Do you imagine that even a thought of such a con- 
cession would enter his mind ? My husband is the 
soul of honour, of faith, and duty ; no speck of foulness 
can rest upon him. Sir, I cannot command your 

absence, but I pray you, as you are— " She 

stopped. 

He laughed bitterly. 

" I can complete your sentence. My errand, how- 
ever, is still incomplete." 

Lucilla sat down with an air of fixed attention. 

The prince bit his lips, took a few paces through the 
room, then came to her side. 

*' Madam, I believe, notwithstanding your husband's 
obstinacy, that a word from you to Ibrahim v^ould cause 
him to surrender himself." 

" You think me so unworthy of my husband as to 
take the infamous deed, which he has spumed, upon 
myself !" 

"Listen," he said. 
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" I will not hear another word from you. I forbid you 
to utter the noble name of Ibrahim Paolo in my pre- 
sence. I will stay here willingly, rather than meet the 
contempt I should deserve, if I aided your strata- 
gem, as you call it — it deserves a harsher name. My 
husband would shut his heart against his degraded 
wife, even though he has Magyar blood in his 
veins." 

These words made the Prince lay his hand upon his 
dagger, as if they had been spoken by a man. 

'* This must be all you have to say. I beg you to 
leave me." 

He muttered an oath as he again turned away. 

" I will not be afraid of a shrewish woman," he forced 
himself to say, feeling, however, fairly cowed by her 
resolute words. " Let me at least tell you, that com- 
pliance, if not with the wishes of the Council, with 
mine, would be repaid by your exaltation to the rank 
and wealth your glorious beauty demands. It was not 
given you to be hidden in " 

Lucilla interrupted him. 

" My husband requires no rank, no favour, at the 
hands of a corrupt Government." Then starting up, 
she exclaimed : " Being an Englishwoman, I can 
scarcely believe in your villainy." 

She turned to the window, with her back towards 
him. Rage and baffled passion deformed the Prince's 
handsome features. 

" I shall find some means of revenge," he muttered. 
" Who could have believed that my tongue would re- 
fuse to utter my wishes V 

He hesitated a moment, then left the apartment. 

21—2 
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Marfa, with an encouraging gesture to Lucilla, darted 
after him. 

On reaching the lower room Hunyadi was surprised 
to see his confederate Bezer^dy. 

'• How have you sped ? Your persuasions have 
effected their ohject quickly.'* 

" I have been foiled, I can scarce say how. I have 
said nothing of my main purpose plainly, and feel 
something like a chidden urchin. But I have a mind 
to go back and try a few threats." 

" Better wait," said his friend ; " there is time, and a 
cage tames eagles. Batthyany is also wrathful at 
what I represented as a misconstruction of yours, and 
the fiery husband has brought the English Government 
upon us. Keep out of his way, at least while you are 
safe with the lady." 

'* Nothing would please me better than to shoot him 
down. But," with a spiteful laugh, " as you say, I 
must wait. By the Holy Virgin, she has not the 
smallest suspicion of my intentions, though I broke the 
ice once." 

"Wait, wait," said his friend, "I rode after you, 
hoping to prevent an interview, for the present, at least. 
However, never since the first Hunyadi has there been 
prudence in the race." 

The Prince gnashed his teeth at this mention of his 
renowned ancestor, and called to Zapo to brin^ the 
horses. While waiting for his friend, Bezer^dy had 
given instructions to this worthy to connive at any 
attempt the Countess might make at escape. 

*' Keep quiet, and shut your eyes till it is done ; then- 
make what hubbub you pleas 



^" 
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He enforced his instructions by several gold piece?, 
and the clown's significant grin showed that he was 
understood. When he and the Prince departed, the 
latter had the distinction of riding with a greater 
villain than himself. 

Hunyadi retained with his exalted rank and station 
the worn-out feudal notions of his proud family. He 
could neither understand nor forgive the mastery 
Lucilla had exercised over him, nor that he should 
have felt in her presence as one might feel who, bent 
on an evil purpose, found himself in conflict with a 
being of a higher sphere. 

" It was," he said, " as if the old tales of sorcery 
were proving themselves true, for I felt my tongue 
paralysed." 

He was not acquainted with the sorcery of perfect 
purity. 

Marfa did not appear again till she brought the 
prisoner's simple dinner. She found Lucilla sitting 
with her face hidden in her hands, " perplexed in the 
'extreme.^' She could not believe that any modern 
government would countenance so disgraceful an 
action ; yet in what other way could it be accounted 
for? 

Marfa still looked flushed and angry. 

" Sweet lady," she said, " if you will eat what I have 
brought quickly, I will undertake to send a note from 
you to your husband." 

The words acted like magic. 

" Marfa ! my good angel ! I can tear some leaves 
from my pocket-book if you have no paper." And to 
herself she murmured, " My love ! my love 1" 
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Lucilla began to write, but Marfa checked the 
eagerly-traced words. 

" Excellency must not name the person who came 
here to-day, nor say where she is." 

" I will not, good Marfa." 

" Can you direct it to anybody in your service ? for 
my messenger must not go to the Castle." 

"To Czekoff, the steward." 

In this way Hylton obtained his first news. 

But Marfa, who had overheard the conversation 
between Lucilla and the Prince, and understood its 
full import, Hunyadi's character being well known 
among the peasantry, and consequently hated, now 
resolved to eflTect, with the least danger to herself and 
husband, the escape of the innocent lady committed to 
their charge. She was sure that Zapo had received a 
supply of money from one of "the devils," as she 
scrupled not to call them, by his betaking himself to a 
neighbouring village, where the favourite Hungarian 
" schnaps," in the shape of a strong spirit made from a 
sort of plum, could be obtained. Two visits of this 
kind would, she knew, bring him into a stupid state 
of intoxication, and enable her to put her plan in 
execution. She said nothing of it to Lucilla till she 
was assured of her husband's being in a proper con- 
dition. She was ignorant of the secret orders he had 
received. 

On the second morning after Hunyadi's visit, Lucilla 
was almost overpowered with joy and thankfulness 
by the disclosure of Marfa's scheme. 

" Can you walk a good stretch, Excellencj'^ ?" 

" To the worlds end, in this case." 
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Marfa smiled at the life and colour that flashed into 
the wife's face when she said these words. 

" Just about an hour before sunset, I have ordered a 
nephew of mine to be at the bottom of the hill with a 
donkey. We must walk down to it. You can then 
ride for a couple of miles, and that will take you 
within ten minutes' walk of the lower road that 
leads to the Castle. You must put on a peasant's 
skirt and headgear, and wear my cloak and long 
hood. 

Lucilla's breathless attention was only broken by 
fervent " thank yous." 

" I have all the things ready, and I have fixed the 
time for this evening. It will be starlight for some 
part of the way, but the road is easy." 

" Shall I go alone, after we find the donkey T 

" No, Excellency ; I will be with you till you are in 
sight of Wesselenyi." 

A shower of kisses fell on Marfa's face and hands. 

" How can I repay you ? I cannot ! But all I can 
do for you, all my life long, I will do." 

Poor Marfa shed some tears. " I am repaid by 
having been so many days with a saint. " You must 
get up your courage. Excellency," she went on ; " and 
if we are pursued, which is not likely, ride on as briskly 
as you can ; never mind me." 

The rest of the day was passed by Lucilla in thanks- 
giving, and strong efforts to keep down her impatience 
for the moment of liberation. 

" What will Paul say when he sees me again ? Oh ! 
shall I really be with him again ? It seems too great a 
happiness to be possible." 
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With an almost oppressive sensation of joyful expec- 
tation she watched the darkening of her little cfaamher. 
As she looked round it, she thought, "■ Ev-en bere I have 
made the acquaintance of a good, kind heart." 

MarDa, when she entered with the disguise, found her 
kneeling. 

" We must not delay. Excellency. All is no^v^ in our 
favour." The dress was quickly put on, and Mar& felt 
a curious surprise when Lucilla laughed at her care in 
arranging the long hanging peak of the handkerchief 
for the head, a nice point in the peasent toilette^ 

They crept quietly down the long ^rinding stair. 
" Is your husband in the house V asked Ijucilla^ in a 
whisper. 

" Yes, fortunately. The Excellencies gave him money 
when they came two days ago, and he has dazed him- 
self with schnaps." 

Turning hastily to that side of the fort virhich had a 
blank wall, the fugitives began the long descent of the 
steep hilL Lucilla ran the greater part of the way, 
and they were soon hidden among the trees. Marfa 
looked anxiously for the donkey, she dared not shout 
for its keeper. Soon, however, a little figure was 
visible, sitting on a stump, mending a reed-pipe. 

" I hope you have not been piping, Yan,** was his 
aunt's greeting. 

" I'm mending it for the dance at BLatsez, and I'll 
want some money for the dance, and I want it before 
you take the donkey." 

" Make your bow" (a Hungarian peasant's bow is a 
salaam), " and bring up the donkey, and then I'll put my 
hand in my pocket." 
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When Lubilla was comfortably arranged on it, the 
boy whispered, " Is she Vinstri's schatz ?" 

" What a sharp boy is Yan/* was Marfa's replyi 
whipping up the beast, which was of the Eastern breed 
of asses. She flung down a few small coins, and Yan 
went away chuckling. Marfa, however, called after 
him, " If you say one word about my taking the donkey 
to Pesth, I*ve told the witch-woman to spirit away 
your coppers." 

A sober, rather alarmed nod was the answer, and the 
little man bounded off. 

Marfa pressed the donkey forward, keeping up with 
it, to Lucilla*s astonishment, for it went at a good pace. 
Even in this crisis of her great trouble, Lucilla begged 
Marfa to spare herself. 

" You will exhaust your strength." 

"I shall rest when you are safe," was the reply. 
They came out upon the lower road just as the dark- 
ness became dangerous in the wood-path, and compelled 
more cautious riding. 

The stars were out, glowing and glittering in the 
clear air. No sense of the free sky, and the wide 
horizon awoke in Lucilla. Her only thought was Hyl- 
ton. Every minute as she drew nearer the Castle 
seemed longer than the last, and the cry of her heart 
was " Paul ! Paul !" 

At length Marfa stopped. " The next bend of the 
road will show you the Castle. I may not come faiiher. 
1 shall ride back the long way." 

Lucilla kissed the good woman again and again, and 
thrust her purse into the clinging hand. " It is no- 
thing, do not call it payment. You have promised to 
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come to the Castle ; come soon, soon. . My husband 
shall thank you ; both our lives shall thank you." And 
so they parted. 

Lucilla hurried on. The Castle came in sight, but it 
was still, she knew, at some distance. At times her 
eagerness seemed to deprive her limbs of power. She 
sat down for a minute on the bank that sloped from 
the forest, and prayed that her strength might not 
fail ; then rose up, nor rested till she was "within the 
narrow doorway of her home. All was dark and silent, 
but entering the hall, she saw the glimmer of a light 
in the drawing-room ; she stopped to compose herself, 
that Paul might not be frightened at her agitation, and 
went in. The room was dim; a male figure sitting by 
the table started up as she cried " Paul, Paul !" and fell 
fainting into Bernard's outstretched arms. His call for 
help was answered by Mrs. Montfort, who had been 
waiting for him in the dining-room. She rang violently 
for Sanderson, who, with Cecco, rushed in. 

" Come home ! God be praised !" was their cry. Ber- 
nard had laid the senseless form on a sofa, and restora- 
tives soon brought back the trembling life. She looked 
from one to the other : 

" Where is my husband ? I thought I was at 
Wesselenyi." 

" You are, my darling, safe with Aunt Millicent and 
Sandie." 

" I saw Paul," she almost shrieked ; " he was here." 

Bernard came forward : " You saw me, dearest 
Lucilla." 

She started up, all her strength returned. " I must 
go to him, he is ill — not dead. Where can I find him ?" 
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Mrs. Montfort drew her softly back. 

"Now, listen to me, dear Lucilla." She used this 
phrase, as she knew it would have an association with 
the childish days of the overwrought sufferer. " Paul 
had a summons from his father, who is dying. He was 
obliged to go, as you must feel, darling ; and he bade 
me tell you that nothing but so great a necessity could 
have taken him from the spot to which he hoped you 
might be brought back." 

She threw her arms round her aunt's neck, and 
sobbed ; her tears were exhausted. Then she gave her 
hand to Bernard, who kissed it fervently. 

" Dear Aunt Millicent ! Dear Bernard ! You have 
come to comfort him. How good of you ! And dear 
Sandie ! Oh ! do I see you again !" 

They began now to perceive that she wore a peasant's 
dress, and concluded that she had escaped — had not 
been released. In a little while, she said : 

" You must think me very ungrateful ; but all day 
I had been saying I shall see Paul in an hour or two, 
and when I did not find him, I was dreadfully disap- 
pointed. You must forgive me." 

The last words, utteired in her usual manner, overcame 
the three anxious watchers. Looking round, Cecco's pale 
frightened face came into her view. She beckoned to him. 

" You should be with your master." 

" He left me here to carry on the search for you, 

dear lady, and " But here he broke down, and 

hurried off. 

" Poor Cecco !" she said. 

Sanderson now brought some coffee, and was de- 
lighted to see the dear face had regained life and colour. 
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They took off the heavy cloak and skirt, and Sander- 
son groaned when she came to the feet. They were 
thrust into a pair of Marfa*s heavy boots. All saw 
that it was not the time to ask questions, and re- 
pressed their curiosity. She put her hand to the 
kerchief on her head. Sanderson gently removed it. 

" Take care of it, Sandie ; I shall keep it to show my 
husband when I tell him about Marfa." 

" Have you come from far, my darling V* Mrs. Mont- 
fort ventured now to ask. 

" Not a very long way — from among the hills. I 
will tell you all about it when I have seen Paul ; I 
cannot before that, for it lies on my heart ; my disap- 
pointment, I mean." 

Sanderson fetched a coverlet, and made her lie down. 

"You will be better to-morrow, my lamb. Your old 
Sandie will nurse you strong again." 

" I must be strong by to-morrow, for I shall go to 
my husband by the earliest train." 

There was a general exclamation. 

" I must go," she said, " dear aunt ! dear Bernard ! 
Cecco will go with mo.'* 

" And Aunt Millicent and Bernard ; but not to- 
morrow. You must recover from this day's strain on 
your nerves," said Mrs. Montfort. 

" I shall not recover from my fatigue till I am with 
him. And he will think it cruel of me not to go first 
to him. Indeed, indeed, it will be better. I will go 
to bed, and Sandie will wke me with the earliest 
light. You will, dear old nurse, you will ?" 

*' It shall be as you wish, my dear child, if you will 
do all I tell you to do to-night." 
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" I will be as obedient as you desire, indeed I will." 

"Bernard and I will arrange everything for the 
journey, and you must be calm and thankful." 

" I will indeed. And Sandie will wake me." 

" No fear of me ; my darling ! my darling !" 

Bernard went off to send a telegram to Sir Aubyn, 
and to inquire about the road beyond Temesvar. 

Mrs. Montfort sat by Liicilla when she was in bed, 
holding her hand, and silently thanking God for her 
safety. 

" Before you go, dear Aunt Millicent, I must tell 
you how sorry I am that I was disappointed, instead* 
of grateful, when I got back to my dear home. I have 
thought most of Paul, indeed almost entirely of him, 
in my prison, and scarcely at all of the grief of my 
father and mother, and " 

Mrs. Montfort checked further speech, for she saw 
there would be more tears. 

" You did but fulfil the first law given to the world,^ 
* Therefore shall a man leave his father and mother,, 
and cleave unto his wife.' " 

To Mrs. Montfort's delight, a smile lit up the wan 
face. 

" Always right ; that is what Paul always says of 
your admonitions." 

" I shall leave you now, and you must have a good 
sleep and happy dreams." 

With what deep gratitude to Him who watches over 
the tender ones of His fold Mrs. Montfort withdrew,, 
need not be recorded. 

At the drawing-room door stood Cecco, dying with 
curiosity. 
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** May J know how the Countess came, and v^here 
she has been ?" 

" I do not know myself, Cecco, for we found it best 
to ask no questions. Yes, one I ventured upon, w^hich 
merely informed us that she had come from the 
hills." 

" I cannot find out that anybody brought her back ; 
nobody saw her come in. It seems as if the angels 
had carried her away, and brought her back." 

" Angela did not carry her away, for she has suffered 
a great deal, by her wasted looks." 

Mrs. Montfort then told the faithful fellow that they 
intended going by the earliest train on the morrow to 
join his master. " You will be of much use to us, 
good Cecco. Mr. Merton will tell you at what time 
to be ready, when he comes back." 

Cecco nearly turned a summersault with delight. 

"It is a long journey for the Countess, but the 
master*s joy will repay her." 

He flew into the kitchen with the news, and almost 
frightened the couk to death by jumping out of the 
window, instead of going round to the stables in the 
usual way. 

" I've thought lately he'd die of grief, and now he's 
trying to break his neck with joy." 

Bernard returned at a late hour, and emulated Cecco 
in extravagant demonstrations of delight. 

" I've felt inclined to hug everybody I met in Pesth, 
in fact I'm not sure I did not hug the telegraph man. 
To think we have her safe. We must start from here 
at five o'clock. I've given orders for a carriage to be 
ready at Temesvar, and the riding when we reach the 
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mountains will not be difficult. Will it not be too 
much for you,, dear Aunt Millicent T 

" Too much ! I would go as far again to see the 
dear child happy with her husband once more, and it 
will be a great satisfaction to me to say farewell to 
that noble Ibrahim. A great loss he will be to this 
poor world, and to his devoted son." 

Sanderson came in to say that " Miss Lucilla " was 
asleep. 

" I shall keep awake all night/' she added. 

" The dear little soul did not reveal any part of this 
mystery, I suppose," said Bernard. 

She only spoke of " Marfa " again, who seems to 
have aided her escape. She also said, as if to herself, 
*' Nine days in prison away from Paul. We do right 
in waiting for further knowledge of what she has 
suffered. Whether we do right in letting her take this 
long journey so soon is doubtful." 

"I think not," said Bernard, "for she would have 
pined for him, which is a worse evil than fatigue." 



CHAPTER IV. 



" Now at the end of this valley -was another, called the Valley 
of the Shadow of Death, and Christian must needs go through it, 
because the way to the Celestial city lay through the midst of 
it.'* — PilgrirrCs Frogress. 

The train to Temesvar received the sad, but grateful, 
party from Wessel^nyi in good time. 

Lucilla was quite herself again, with a tempered 
impatience, and showing all her usual thoughtfulness 
for others. Before leaving, she asked to see the cook. 
Sanderson brought her in with great alacrity. 
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"Quite herself," was the affectionate creature'* 
comment. 

The cook, a Hungarian, was charged to ^watch for 
the coming of Marfa Podiekoff. 

"She will ask for me, and you will tell her that I 
am gone to join my husband, whose father is dying. 
She is to be treated in the kindest manner, and if you 
can persuade her to stay here till we return, I shall be 
very glad. She saved my life, I believe." 

"That is enough to make us serve her on our 
knees," was the answer. 

Sanderson had a similar charge. 

Bernard secured a carriage to themselves, and was 
much pleased to find Lucilla so self-possessed. 

xThe station-master made eager inquiries about 
Ibrahim. 

" Quite a little crowd of people are waiting for news 
of him by the first train. I thought you might have 
had some last night, or I should not have troubled 
you, Excellency," he said to Bernard. 

They found a carriage waiting at Temesvar, and 
a troop of peasants, who knew its destination, 
surrounding it. 

" Our father is dying, we hear. Is it true ?" 

Bernard hurried Lucilla into the carriage, and spoke 
a few words to the anxious people. 

Till they came to the place where horses -were 
provided for them, they constantly passed peasants 
travelling in their direction, evidently bound for the 
Refuge. Lucilla was greatly aflTected : 

" See, how they love him ! Poor Paul ! We must 
comfort him the best we can." 
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It was getting dark when the end pf their journey 
drew near. The solemn hills, overtopped by the highest 
peaks of the Carpathian chain, the dim wood-paths, and 
the silence of the falling night, struck with awe the 
hearts of the travellers, though Lucilla was every now 
and then conscious of a tumultuous overpowering joy, 
which she was half ashamed of feeling. Before the 
Refuge came in sight, a thick crowd of mourners 
warned them of its proximity. Men, women, and 
children formed a line to the entrance of one of the 
huts, gazing with sorrowful eyes on the new-comers. 
They explained their presence by the wailing words, 
" Our father is dying." 

Bernard guided Mrs. Montfort and Lucilla into a 
low room, feebly lighted by a solitary lamp. He then 
went out to inquire for Hylton, and to break the joyful 
news of Lucilla's safety. The anxious trembling wife 
waited with rising impatience. Suddenly an inner 
door opened, and a woman in a peasant's dress came 
forward, as if to welcome them ; after her rose a sound 
of hurrying footsteps, and in an instant Lucilla was 
locked in her husband's arms. 

A stranger " does not intermeddle " with the heart's 
deepest joys. Mrs. Montfort was glad when the woman, 
Ibrahim's zealous nurse, beckoned her to leave the 
room, and led the way into what appeared to be a 
vaulted chapel, but was, in fact, a cave, leading to the 
larger one that now contained the dying man. It was 
better lighted than the hut ; its recesses, however, 
seemed filled with blackness. Here several people were 
moving about cautiously and sadly. Mrs. Montfort 
lid not understand German, but Mariska, the nurse, 
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nad^irtZfyyi xm kinfly anDe of her beantiliil &oe, and 
to<r &or.Il:tj of hfsr moTemcnt and gestures. 

^ttatZ. yjin^ h€r after a short time; *■«— »™g fitm 
the iztXa^T care. 

*' T^^iry liave met," weie his fiist wmrds. * Hyltan is 
more ;^l:^re*i than she isu I cannot describe the eestasy^ 
of hln I»ics when I broke the nevs to him.^ 

** Have vca seen Ibrahim r* 

"For ati instant. He is sleeping,"* wms Bernard's 
answer. 

The nurse came forward, speaking to him : 

^'Tbe father get^ weaker, bat he is quite happy, and 
more cheerfol than any of us. His orphans irill weep 
long for him ; indeed, the sound of weeping is the only 
one now in all the valleys. Does not the £xcellen^ 
need refreshment ? The Count's servant said he would 
bring some into the hut.** 

"Might we now return there?" asked Bernard of 
Mrs. Montfort. 

" Yes, we mast get strength for what is before us ; 
though what is an infinitely greater affliction, as it 
affects 80 many, seems comparatively light when I 
think of the last dreadful daya" 

They found Hylton kneeling by the side of his 
restored wife, her head lying on his shoulder. He 
rose as they entered, and Lucilla threw her arms 
round Mrs. Montfort. '* You are tired. Aunt Millicent 
What trouble we have caused you !" Her face was 
radiant. 

" Are not you tired too, my darling ?" 

"One is not tired when one passes from a great 
anguish to a great joy," was the answer. 
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" I have been telling Paul of your wonderful kind- 
ness, Bernard." 

Hylton began to thank Mrs. Montfort, but coukl 
not command his voice. 

" Now let us eat something," cried Bernard. " Cecco 
has done his part well, as usual, 1 see." This as he 
opened a door leading to another room. 

It was pretty to watch Hylton almost feeding his 
wife, and feeding himself on her lovely face, lovelier, he 
thought, than ever. He even made an awkward 
attempt to bind up the curls that strayed over her 
cheeks now and then. Her smiles at this drew tears 
from the ej^es of the lookers on. When the meal was 
over, Hylton said, "The women have made the best 
arrangements they could for the night. I hope you 
will not find them uncomfortable." 

" No, no," said Mrs. Montfort ; " and I must insist on 
Lucilla's retiring. She has had a great trial of strength 
of both kinds, and as we mean to stay and help to 
nurse your dear father, she must rest now." 

" Mariska will show you the room prepared for you 
both. We cannot furnish two rooms." 

He went to find Mariska. Mrs. Montfort followed 
her at once. Lticilla lingered to give and receive a 
few more caresses. 

" Bernard is gone to my father. I have told him of 
your and Mrs. Montfort's arrival. He appears greatly 
revived by the news. God protect you, my best 
beloved," said the happy husband. 

" I am rather afraid of Paul's anger at the people 
who carried me away, dear Aunt MiUicent. He .sup- 
pressed his feelings, but I did not think he could look 
so very, very angry. I hope he will take no steps 
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against them to bring misery upon -us a<^ainv for they 
are powerful, and capable of a base revenge." 

" Your ' always right ' admonisher forbids any fears 
for the future." 

" A few fears may be good for me, for I feel too 
happy, and while death is so near us, too." 

Ibrahim Paolo was eager to receive his visitoi's the 
next morning. His tender greeting and faded looks^ 
drew tears from Lucilla. 

" You are not to grieve for me," he said ; " I am 
content. My son has all that heaven can give him of 
happiness, in you, and so the bitterness of leaving him is 
removed. Think of me only as one who has reached 
the goal after a difficult race, and who is passing to 
unspeakable peace and rest." 

" That must be our consolation, but our loss is the 
same." 

He smiled. 

** Tell me how you like the old Castle and the savage 
Huns." 

Hylton winced. 

** I like it very, very much, and my Hun more and 



more." 



Ibrahim laughed quite joyously. 

" It was too dark last night when you came near 
the valley for you to have a good view of Retgezat, 
but he will be splendid to-day, and Paul must take 
you to the best point for a view of him." 

The husband and wife exchanged looks. 

"You are not to mope by my bed always, children,, 
so do not look mysteriously at each other. You will 
make her admire my rough domain, will you not ?" 
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" We went up the hills one day to see the grand 
peak," said Lueilla, " and we had the most exquisite 
ride, in spite of a storm." 

She saw that Paul could not bear the allusion. 
" The Huns are improving/' Ibrahim went on, " but 
the old princely families among the Magyars liold 
back, and try to set up their rotten idols afresh. They 
have great influence, constituting, as they do, the first 
Council Board. But they will die off in time." 

" You must not talk too much, or Mariska will 
banish us," said his son, anxious to change the subject. 
" I feel so happy in seeing your sweet face once 
more, my darling daughter, that I cannot be silent. 
You have come as a link between earth and heaven — 
one of earth's anorels." 

The raised voice brought in Mariska. 
" The father should not excite himself. I must ask 
the Excellency to go away now for a time." 
Hylton led her away. 

"How beautiful, but oh how changed!" she said. 
*' I have not realised this sorrow till now." 

" Wait here for a little while, jewel, and I will come 
for you again. When he is awake he cannot bear me 
to leave him. I am most thankful that he suffers but 
little pain. His nights are restless." 

" Do you think Aunt Millicent might be admitted 
when Mariska allows me to come back ?" 
" I will propose it." f 

He returned to the sick-room. 
Lueilla fetched Mrs. Montfort to wait with her. 
" The father looks wasted and worn, but beautiful 
and lively beyond conception," she reported of her 
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visit. " He will like much to see you ; we shall not 
Imve him loncj." 

When Mariska beckoned to both ladies to enter, her 
])atient's pleasure at seeing Mrs. Montfort "was very 
touching. 

" I have always expected to die in a skirmish^ or far 
away from Paul, and friends like you, and my dear 
daughter," he said to her; "and see, I am blessed by 
having you all round my cave bed." 

Mrs. Montfort kissed his hands, which he stretched 
out to her. 

" Will you persuade Paul," he continued, " and his 
wife to go and look at Retgezat ? the light is good for 
the view at this hour. We can then discuss them, 
and pick holes in their doings at our leisure." 

Hylton thought it best to humour his father's whim, 
and Lu cilia went for her cloak. 

" Can I read to you ?" said Mrs. Montfort, seeing a 
large Bible open on the bed, and fearing that he might 
talk too much. 

" No ; Paul reads to me nearly all the night, off and 
on. Tell me whether you think him well in health ; 
he has been so greatly depressed, and looks so worn." 

"Your illness accounts for much of it, but be was 
not quite well when your summons reached him." 

"His wife's coming has cheered him, T can see ; and 
no wonder. That marriage has a great share in making 
my deathbed one of down. Tell me of Sir Aubyn and 
his wife, and sweet Miss Letty." 

Mrs. Montfort gave him a full account, and dwelt 
upon it, that he might not talk. 

In a little while Mariska returned. Ibrahim laughed. 
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" Mariska makes good use of her lynx eyes. I can- 
not slip my tether while they are on me." 

" Will the father have strength to see ten of his poor 
children, who have come a long way 1" 

"Will he? You know he will. Let them in. This 
is the sting, Mrs. Montfort," he said, and explained 
Mariska's message. 

Mrs. Montfort started when the sad little procession 
walked slowly up to the bed, pale, anxious, tearful 
faces, men and women, with one or two young children. 

Ibrahim spoke to them affectionately and solemnly, 
she could see. They made their deep salaams, and then 
kissed his hand. He patted the golden head of one 
little maid, who said: 

" The father must not go away to the angels." 

Mariska took her in her arms, and signed to the 
others to follow her at once. 

Ibrahim remained quiet a long time after this, 
smiling once or twice, as Mrs. Montfort looked at him 
anxiously. When he spoke again it was of Bernard. 

" Wherever there is trouble, there is Bernard. What 
i\ friend he is ! I have never known anybody like him ; 
his wit and fun are as delightful as his tender heart. 

A slight noise made him look round, and Bernard 
stood by him, pretending to hide his face in jest, really 
hiding his tears. 

" Paul will soon be back now, but I am anxious to 
take his place till then." 

"Ah ! not by a tent fire, waiting and grumbling for 
the deer-steaks, or making the echoes laugh with us." 

Bernard could only shake his head. 

A pale ray of light rested for a few minutes on the 
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noble features. It came through an opening high up 
in the cave, the others only admitting a glimmering 
twilight. 

" It is four o'clock," said Ibrahim. " They 'will be 
here soon." ! 

In the meantime Hylton and Lucilla had strayed into 
the little valley which lay below the Refuge. 

"You are too tired, my darling, to walk much. I 
will only lead you to the first opening. There you can 
see the mountain, if you care to see it." 

*' Care to see Retgezat ! My old friend of our most 
happy day, and of my prison." Hjdton shuddered. 
'* I love the snow-peak. It was a happy moment when 
I recognised it. It spoke of my dear Paul." 

" You look worn and thin, and you have not uttered 
a complaint, or murmured once at your cruel suffering." 

" Worn and thin !" she said, laughing, " and an hour 
ago you said I was lovelier than ever." 

" And so you are." She laughed again. 

"Tell me now what the man, who came oflScially 
as you thought, said to you." 

She told him, word for word, as uearly as possible. 

When she repeated her taunt about the "Magyar 
blood" Hylton exclaimed: 

"Had you been a man he would have used his 
dagger." 

"He did put his hand impulsively to it." 

" Was this all ?" he inquired. 

"No, he made an offer of increasing our rank and 
wealth, but I said rank and wealth were nothing to 
you, and begged him to leave me. He did. I do not 
understand the motive of his villainy, especially since 
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you tell me that Batthyany disclaims the plan for 
getting our dear father into their hands." 

To Lueilla's surprise, Hylton started up, and walked 
about hurriedly for a minute or two, the blood rushing 
into his face, and his eyes flaming. 

" Did you recognise this double-dyed villain ?*' 

'^Yes." 

" You had met him in Pesth T 
■ " Yes." 

'' What is his name T 

She made no answer. 

" Tell me, my darling." 

" No, Paul." 

'' You will not teU me V 

"No." 

" Lucilla ! Not when I entreat you to tell me T 

" No, Paul. Your face shows me it is my duty not 
to tell you." 

*' Are you to bear his insults unavenged ?" 

" Yes, Paul. I did not care for his insult to me 
beyond the moment. I was angry when he said he 
had proposed to y(m as well as to me to betray our 
dear father." 

He threw himself down beside her. 

" You that I thought to shield from all evil !" 

" It was dreadful, but it is past, and you must* try to 
forget it. What I most feared was being carried away 
to some distant prison, and I think good Marfa was 
afraid of this too, after the man's visit, and that made 
her plan my escape. Good Marfa ! we can never do 
enough for her." 

" She was in the room at this visit ?" 
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" Yes ; hirlden, that is, in the recess I told you of." 

He groaned again. " Let us go on to the opening. 
We shall be questioned, and I really wish to see the 
mountain/' she said. 

He pressed her to his breast, thinking, " to the pure 
all things are pure." 

The mountains, and Retgezat in particular, were 
splendid. As they returned, Hylton took from his 
breast the note, and the withered orchis carefully 
closed in paper. " My treasures ! Lucilla, I think 
these kept me from madness. I shall never part fron^ 
them." 

" The poor flower ! I remember its being snatched 
from my hand." 

Both were silent for awhile. 

" We must try not to live over again this miserable 
time. At first the speaking of it is necessary, but 
dwelling on it will be wrong," said the wife. 

This to quiet his agitation, evinced by the sudden 
flushes which passed over his face; but when they 
stood again at the bedside of the dying man, the 
peaceful smile that gi*eeted their return quelled both 
the swelling pangs of revengeful anger and the fears of 
the loving woman. 

" Tell me, my dear child, whether Paul introduced 
you properly to my guardian mountain. How often 
his snowy cap has gladdened my weary eyes ! You 
must love him, for my sake !'* 

Neither of them could speak. Mrs. Montfort rose 
and pointed to her chair by the bed. "Paul, you are 
to rest there, and I shall make your wife lie down for 
an hour." 
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" Must she go r said Hylton, with a piteous look, 
at which his father laughed, not understanding it 
quite. 

Lueilla cried for a few minutes in Mrs. Montfort's 
arms, then told her all she and Paul had spoken about, 
together with all the details of her capture and im- 
prisonment. " I know I am right in not betraying 
the name, but I shall be glad if you too think I am 
right." 

" I do, my darling. Marfa must be rescued from her 
Uorrid husband." 

** Perhaps she loves him," was the rejoinder. 

The next day Ibrahim seemed stronger. His spirits 
were high, and he was profuse in his expressions of 
happiness at the presence of his loving guests. He 
insisted on Mrs. Montfort's being taken out to see the 
Refuge and the mountahis, and he talked with a good 
<leal of his old vigour to his son. " Do not desert your 
mother's country. I should like you to promise that, 
you will spend some time every year at Wesselenyi, 
near my bones and hers. She loved you well, Paul." 

" I will obey you in everything, and I need not say 
that no word you utter will ever be forgotten by me." 

During the day many of his poor peasants came to 
say farewell, and some went away with hope that he- 
might be restored to them, so strong and lively were 
his voice and manner. Mariska at last refused all 
entreaties for admission to him,and enforced the doctor's 
commands for quiet and silence. 

Towards evening, however, there was a change. He 
had slept for an hour, and woke up to find Mrs. Mont- 
fort sitting by him. She saw the unmistakable lines 
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of death in the noble face, and wonld have moved to 
summon Paul, who was sleeping at a little distance 
from the bed. 

" Stay," he said, putting out his hand to detam her, 
'' I have had a strange dream. I have seen qaite plainly 
A man whom J fell in with in the East. He was dying 
in a wretched hut with no one near him but his servant. 
He was an Englishman. 1 saw him just now, with 
light shining round him. He had come out to seek 
for his brother, who was, he thought, at Mecca. 

"That was my husband," said Mrs. Montfort, falling 
on her knees, and kissing the outstretched hand. 
•' You were the Ibrahim named in a paper the Arabs 
gave me." 

"Gave you? Did you follow him through those 
deserts ?" 

"Yes; but too late. Why did I not know this 
before ? Yet I could hardly have loved and honoured 
you more than I do." 

" The dream was very bright. How wonderful are 
we ! How mysterious are God s ways ! I am soon to 
see behind the veil. Where is Paul ?" 

He had come near at the sound of the voices. 

* You must raise me, dear fellow ; T feel much 
oppressed." 

Mrs. Montfort called Mariska, and flew to Bernard 
a,nd Lucilla. 

The doctor was also summoned. He and Hylton 
suppoi*ted the dying man, whose breathing became 
painfully laboured. Still he looked round with loving 
glances on the dear ones standing awestruck at his 
«ide. "Paul, be kind, when you can, to my poor 
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people. I do not doubt that some other will be given 
them, to care for and guide them." 

** Kiss me, Paul," he said, after a pause ; " we have 
lovfed each other long and well." Then, with a great 
eflFort, " The prayer we chose for this moment." 

All knelt, while Hylton read the desired words. 

He listened, then said, "Lord, into Thy hands I 
commend my spirit, for Thou hast redeemed me." 

Lncilla stooped over the beloved face. He was 
sensible of her fervent kiss, for he smiled, looked to 
his son, and breathed his last sigh. Paul closed his 
eyes, then they knelt a minute or two in silent prayer. 

All night groups of mourners crowded round the 
entrance to the caves, and prolonged their wailings 
till the dawn. " Our father is gone ; who will care 
for us ?" was the repeated cry, which rose and fell like a 
chant, now near, and now distant. 

Paul, exhausted by his previous agony and his long 
watching, lay on his pallet bed, with Lucilla sitting 
beside him and tenderly soothing him. He held her 
hand locked in his, and begged her not to weep, when 
her tears came uncontrollably. 

"You must not make yourself ill. You have suf- 
fered too much lately, jewel." 

" Nothing, nothing. Think how great a blessing it 
is that we are together now." 

Mrs. Montfort and Bernard came to them when the 
morning dawned. "Dear children," she said, "you 
will be consoled by seeing your father's beautiful face. 
It seems to ennoble death as it ennobled life." 

Paul started up, and they all knelt once more by 
him, the honoured and beloved. 
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It was arranged that Hyltoti and Bernard should 
set out the next da}^ at dawn with the body, leaving 
Lucilla and Aunt Millicent to follow later with Cecco, 
so that they might meet at Temesvar, and there take 
the railroad. 

Through the dim woods the sad procession slowly 
moved, relays of mourning peasants eagerly pressing 
forward to have their share in bearing the beloved 
burthen. When the sunlight streamed on the tops of 
the mountains, and Retgezat showed bis glorious crown 
of crimsoned snow, Hylton leant heavily upon Ber- 
nard ; his limbs failed him. The mountain brought a 
crowd of recollections to the son's affectionate heart, 
and its appearance at that moment seemed intended to 
recall his promise of being kind to his father's people, 
now, in a certain sense, his heritage.. 

As they emerged from the forest, the peasants began 
a low funeral chant, which was taken up by groups 
waiting for the funeral train. Over them hung the 
bright heavens, and, mingling with the wailing song, 
a chorus of joyous birds made themselves heard by 
snatches. It was as if Nature asserted her joy at the 
liberation of the soul that had always felt her gracious 
influences, and loved them deeply. 

Late at night the Castle received its sorrowing ii|- 
. mates, Ibrahim's funeral train having been followed by 
many mourners from Pesth. 

The little church which contained the remains of 
the family of the Wessel^nyi was a quaint structure, 
painted in layers of black and red, like many Hun- 
garian buildings of an early time. It lay in the nearest 
valley, and had long been given up to the Protestant 
form of worship. 
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Here, among the tombs and trophies of the warriors 
of the race, was laid one who, the greatest warrior of 
them all, had fought his hard battles against the cruelty 
and fanaticism of a half-civilised people ; for the weak 
against the strong. 

Long after the chief mourners had left the little 
<;hurch, the peasants of the estate, and others from far 
and near, continued the funeral chant which had begun 
in the cave-room under the peak of Retgezat. 

Sir Aubyn, who had been duly informed of the 
late events, and to whom Lucilla had written on the 
-day after Ibrahim's death, now urged, upon Hylton the 
necessity of a change of scene for his wife and himself. 

" Lady Ashford, too, is anxious for her sister's return," 
he continued. " We have kept her and Letty in igno- 
rance of the abduction, and it is better that they 
should not hear of it, at least for the present. My 
heart has been with you, my dear son, and at times I 
have been strangely tempted to come to you. Lady 
Ashford is much better, but is weak still. This weak- 
ness must be expected, I fear, to last for some time. 
May God grant us to meet speedily !" 

Lucilla was greatly pleased by a visit from Marfa, 
soon after the funeral. 

Hylton insisted on her taking a handsome sum of 
money, to be laid out, he said, in memory of Lucilla. 
He and his wife entreated her to live with them 
entirely. 

" I cannot leave my husband," was the answer, ** but 
I will come to Wessel^nyi when you are staying here 
again." 

Sanderson gave back the peasant disguise. 
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**! s^bauZ kre;« these tor ercr; tbey shall not be 
vcffUL^ aid lfm:r&. She d»ed tears o^rer the heavy 
bocKL^ ** I r e ana g anber bow roogh they seemed for her 
deu- little UhslT 

Po?r Saniersoii w»s mnre dif^sted than ever with 
the builders cf ihe Tower of Bahd. She nuide up for 
her huck ^f words by hugging and kissing Mmyfit^ to her 
5mrpri<»e. and Ceoeo*5 amiBeinent, thoo^ he was not 
without a wish t^:^ do the same things^ for the same 



HvltOD requested and obtained the &voiir of an in- 
tenriew with Count Batthyany before he left Hnngaiy. 
The old man received him veiy kindly, showed 
genuine sympathy with his great loss, and expressed 
bis pleasure at the termination of his wife's iniquitous 
captivity. 

** I believe one of the conspirators gave a hint to the 
jailors to let the lady escape, when he found that their 
vile plans were discovered, and that strong measures 
would be taken by the Supreme Council Board." 

" You know then the names of the persons guilty of 
this unmanly outrage." 

" Do not you ? I heard that one of them visited the 
fort while the Countess was there imprisoned.*' 

" That is true." 

" The Countess did not recognise him then ?" 

" She did ; but she refuses to tell me his name, and 
I came here principally to learn it from you." 

" Was any insulting proposal made to her beyond 
the demand that she should give up Ibrahim Paolo in 
order to obtain her liberty 1" 

" She has repeated to me all that was said to her 
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and I can detect in it an attempt at a greater insult, 
but she was and is quite unconscious of its meaning." 

" And shb refuses to give you the person's name ? 
As wise, then, as she is beautiful, and as spotless as she is 
wise," said Batthyany, as if reflecting on what Hylton had 
disclosed. " My dear Count Wessel^nyi, I see the drift of 
your request. Let me speak to you as your father would 
have spoken, on this painful subject. You can revenge 
yourself on the infamous person either by the law or 
by a duel. If by the law, consider how the immacu- 
late name of your wife would be gossiped from lip to 
lip, for the English newspapers would seize upon such 
an exciting theme with avidity ; if by a duel, reflect 
on the weight of bloodshed, for vengeance is never 
lawful. You should also consider that you make an 
unnecessary revelation to your innocent wife by em- 
ploying either means." 

Hylton, whose suppressed wrath did not escape the 
old man's eye, groaned at the last words. 

" The blood of my mother's race is roused by this 
outrage ; but I acknowledge the truth and kindness of 
what you have said. They are a father's words, and I 
thank you for them." 

" Forget aU this as soon as you can, and do not mar 
your own and your wife's happiness by nursing such a 
bosom serpent as revenge." 

Hylton shook the old man's hand warmly, and took 
his leave. 

Great was the joy of the Ashfords when the three 
long-ab§ent ones presented themselves at the Park. 
Lady Ashford had been ordered to leave London, and 

23 
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the quiet of the country was very soothing to the 'weary 
travellers. Sir Aubyn's tears came in short showers 
every time he looked at Lucilla on the day of their 
arrival, and Lady Ashford made many remarks on her 
thinness. Mrs. Montfort was also assured that herfac& 
had grown ten years older. 

" It is too much for a person of your years to be 
riding among those savage mountains, though I am 
glad that you were at hand to comfort that dear old 
man and Lucilla. Bernard told us all about it. I assure 
you I cried more than I have done for years. And all 
these troubles need never have been, if Lucilla would 
have taken Lord Amesbury and lived at Hawkshaw." 

Lucilla, who was present, coloured a little, but an- 
swered good-humouredly : 

" If I had chosen Lord Amesbury and Hawkshaw,. 
I should have been a miserable piece of discontent and 
repentance by this time." 

" Don't think, my darling, that I meant to disparage 
Hylton, for I love him very much ; but I must perceive 
this train of circumstances to be less what you were 
born to than the other." 

It was a bold assertion, and LuciUa answered it by 
a little laugh. 

" You have set up a map of Providence since we 
have been away, my dear Lucy," said Mrs. Montfort ; 
** and where is Bernard ?" 

" With his cousin," said Letty, " who has another 
attack. I am very sorry, for poor Bernard was very 
much out of spirits when he came back from Wesse- 
lenyi." 

Hylton entered just then,, with a flushed face. He 
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had been telling Sir Aubyn of his interview with 
Batthyany, and of other things connected with the 
miserable outrage. Lucilla understood what feelings 
had been roused, and was glad when* Sally made her 
appearance, with great demureness, to bring Mrs. Mont- 
fort some letters. All her primness, however, gave 
way when she became aware of Hylton's presence. She 
ran to him, and was lifted up and kissed, to her heart's 
content. 

*' My small friend is constant in her affections, I per- 
ceive," he said, laughing. " I have been away so long, 
Sally, that the sweetie-box is empty." 
The little maid reddened. 
" I like sweeties, but you best of all." 
Letty wound up the different remarks by saying : 
** I feel really alive again, and as if I could sing, 

" ' And will I see her face again, 
And will I hear her speak V 

without crying." 

Of course, the sweet voice broke down in a burst of 
tears. 



CHAPTER V. 

" Dios te d^ Salud, y a mi no olvide." 

Ceevantks. 

With this wish of one of the greatest of tale-tellers 
I begin the last chapter of my simple story; and trust 
it will be fulfilled on every one who has travelled 
through its pages as well as on myself. 

23—2 
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Four years have passed since we left Lucilla safe in 
England after her first experience of her Hungarian 
home. Since that, yearly visits have done much for 
it, and Ibrahim's last injunctions to Hylton regarding 
his peasants have been strictly and lovingly observed. 
Canstone is, however, the best beloved of the two 
homes, and flourishes to the content of its owners. 

But it is not to Canstone that I now invite my 
readers. Most of the personages of our tale are gathered 
on a bright morning in June in a fine old room at 
Oakdale Court, the seat of the Duke of that name. 
Hylton and some workmen are busily engaged in 
putting up a picture which we have seen before — the 
portrait of Mrs. Montfort. The Duke and Duchess are 
standing by, with many thoughts, both sad and glad, 
in their hearts, suggested by its well-known lines. 
Sir Aubyn is darting about, full of delight and quota- 
tions ; Lady Ashford, still feeble, lying on a sofa, with 
Lucilla standing near, intent on the placing of the 
beloved work of art. 

"All right now, Hylton," cries the Duke; ." and the 
finest portrait given to the light since RaflFaelle." 

" I wish I could believe that," is Hylton's answer ; 
" but I always consider you my greatest puffer, Ber- 
nard, excepting perhaps Mrs. Montfort." 

" That is why you have made me so beautiful," said 
Aunt Millicent, with a joyous laugh ; " one buys the 
admiration of coming generations in flattering a 
painter." 

Hylton placed himself by Lucilla, partly to judge 
whether his picture received its proper light, partly 
because he knew what memories were in her mind. 
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" I prefer your last painting," said Lady Ashford to 
him; "two people always look better in a frame 
than one." 

" Especially if they are Duke and Duchess," whis- 
pered Mrs. Montfort to Bernard. 

Letty heard, and looked slily at her husband, for 
she was the Duchess. 

" I may say that to him now," continued Mrs. Mont- 
fort, " for he has ceased to look at you as if he would 
eat you up at once for uttering the word Duke." 

" Yes, I have passed that stage of my dignity. I 
felt at first inclined to knock down every fellow that 
<;alled me Duke ; now it is no more than Tom or Jack 
to me,'* said Bernard. 

" It has given you real work to do, therefore you 
ought to be friends with it," put in Sir Aubyn. 

"Yes, it is true that Letty is a Duchess, but Ladj^ 
Ashford derives no proportionate satisfaction froiii 
the circumstance. She had never been ambitious for 
Letty, and Letty had no pretensions to regular beauty ; 
Anything short of Mr. Smith would have seemed suit- 
able for Letty, and Letty is a Duchess, while Lucilla 
is merely Mrs. Hylton, or what is even worse, a foreign 
Countess, with an unpronounceable name." 

Bernard had felt the loneliness of his life after the 
death of his cousin, and had begun to look about for a 
wife, when it struck him that Letty would make just 
4such a one as he wanted. He was not long in ex- 
pressing this conviction to her. At first she took it 
for one of Bernard's jests, and laughed a bitter laugh, 
which surprised him. Then came out the astounding 
truth that she had loved him all her life, and had 
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meant never to marry, because she saw his indifference 
to her excepting as a friend or sister. Semard was 
deeply affected. 

" And you have loved me all your life, dear Letty I 
How can I believe this T 

She laughed. " Ever since I was three ; for I re- 
member your bringing me a half-drowned kitten at 
that remarkable age, and I called you '(Sood Bernard.' " 

He did not laugh. " Letty ! and will you let me 
now be more than brother and friend to you ?" 

She gave him her hand The next day he told her 
that he had been thinking over his life, and believed 
that he had been in love with her, without knowing 
it^ ever since Lucilla had left thenL 

She put up a warning tinger. ''Tou are coital at 
inventions !" 

They were married, and lived with Sir Aubyn and 
Lady Ashfoid till the death of the old Duke made a 

removal necessarv. 

If 

" What do you say to having woke up a Duchess 
this morning, Mrs. Meitonf was Bernard's way of 
proclaiming the filling in <£ the Dukedom. 

The ^Muily wei>& assembled, as we ha^e seen, at 
Oakd^le Comnu to be present at a grand leie givoi to 
the tenants and neighbourhood, on the oocasioQ of 
Bemari's Virthoay . his first in the ducal chancier. The 
cyutdoodT festivities were to be followed by a miscel- 
lazKxHis dsuoee. juk! pnepaiatiois were life ibio«^;bont 
all the deftjutments o^ tbe hdosehold 

Hanv, who lad <ih> wn unusml amTitjr and intanest 
ia tibe pffTCtc^^dix^ Icc^^ in at the doer of the fihiaiy 
jiErsi 3^ the hjUB^ia^ cif the jirtsnre was 
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" Come out, Hylton," he said ; " we are aesthetically 
at fault." 

" Come in," said Bernard, " and admire, if you have 
a grain of perception in your parchment brains." 

Harry entered, with a little child clinging fast to his 
hand. 

*' Sandie said I might go with Uncle Harry to see 
the men at work." 

"First look at this picture, Aubyn," said Lucilla. 
" Papa painted it." 

The child stood gravely before it, then pointed to 
Aunt MiDicent with a gay laugh. 

" It sits stiller than auntie does," was his criticism ; 
" and papa is to come with Uncle Harry and me." 

" Grandmamma is here ; you do not see her, Aubyn." 

The child ran to her ; he was her great delight. 

" I'm in a hurry you know, grandmother, for the 
things will be ended perhaps before I get back." 

They laughed. 

"Not much of the sesthetic in this curly pate," 
said Harry. 

" What a perfect beauty your child is, Lucilla ; like 
you in features, but with Ibrahim's colouring," said 
Lady Ashford, when the three left the room. 

"Not like Lucilla, or a Behrens at all," cried Sir 
Aubyn ; " a miniature repetition of Ibrahim, and with 
his fire and activity, as far as the boy's few years 
allow." 

" Well, I confess I don't know whom he could better 
resemble in all things," said Lady Ashford; who 
received a hug from Lucilla by way of thanks for this 
opinion. 
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The little Aubyn was quite a feature in the outdoor 
festivities. He was followed about by Sanderson and 
Marfa, who now made part of Lucilla's household, 
honoured and petted, and true and tender as she had 
been in the hill fort. Proud were both of their charge. 

"He is as beautiful a child as his mother was/^ 
Sanderson informed everybody who spoke of him to 
her, "and I never expected to see the like of Miss 
Lucilla." 

Cecco was in the height of enjoyment, sympathising 
with everybody's mirth, and adding not a little to the 
stock. He came to Lucilla with a face full of fun, 
and asked if he might take the liberty of introducing 
a couple of his friends to her. She of course agreed, 
and Cecco returned quickly with a man and woman, 
both very neatly dressed, and both looking very shy. 

"Mr. and Mrs. Peter Trotter," said Cecco, with a 
Hungarian salaam. 

Lucilla looked puzzled, but at last exclaimed, 

"Mabel." 

It was Macbel and Cecco's old laughing-stock and 
friend, Peter. 

Bernard had established them, with Peter's mother, 
on one of his small farms, and both had become 
" sadder and wiser" in their new state of life. Mabel 
still loved a bit of finery, and Peter a playbook, but 
that was all as it should be. 

The fete went oflF merrily, and so did the evening 
dance. Bernard and Hylton said afterwards that they 
had danced twice over with eveiy woman present. 

When the rooms were emptied of her guests, Letty 
sat down to the piano, and played the Tarantella. 
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Sir Aubyn shouted with pleasure as Bernard and 
Hylton again rushed into its vagaries. Both at last 
sank down exhausted, and Lncilla exclaimed : 

"I must tell you, Paul, the answer little Aubyn 
gave me yesterday, when I said he had been playing 
about too long : ' Play is not naughty ; papa says he 
likes it, and he plays about like the ponies himself.' ** 

'* A very irreverent speech. I expect we shall have 
to keep fast hold of the reins in managing that young 
monkey." 

Letty began to play a beautiful Hungarian evening 
song, a favourite with all present. Hylton and she 
joined in the following words : 

" The red snow fades into the grey, 

And sha4es grow longer, 

And night-gusts stronger. 
And weary birds give up their play. 

Good-night, good-night. 
Peace comes with sleep at close of day. 

" Kose-gleams of youth fade swift away, 
And tasks ^row longer, ^' 

And life- woes stronger. 

And cares throughout the night-gloom stay. 
Grood-night, good-night. 

Come peace, come sleep, come endless day.^ 



THE END. 
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and realism." — Scotsman. 

POPU^AB NEW NOVELS, ftc., eacta. complete In One Volume. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall, author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Stoiy. 

By the Princess Olga CantacuzIine. (From the French.) 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
MILES : a Town Story. By the author of '' Fan.*' 

Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By Sigma. 

Author of " Fan." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

TEN TIMES PAID: a Story. By Bruton 

Blosse. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
SOPHIA : a Novel. By jANE ASHTON. Crown 
8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 
Davis. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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HE REIGN OF ROSAS ; or, South American 
Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"It is this tyranny which the author has undertaken to illustrate in her 
very pleasant and interesting book. . . . The lively portraiture of 
Argentine life and manners amply relieves the more gloomy sketches." 
"—Academy, 

"All are replete with graphic sketches of the country, its customs and 
society in ' camp ' and city, which exhibit enviable powers of observa- 
tion and description. . . . These charming South American sketches can- 
not fail to interest the general reader ; while to those who are familiar with 
her scenes, and have seen her remarkable characters in the flesh, there is an 
associating link of irresistible SittTSiCtion."— Coming" £vents. 

'•'Dolores' is the most tragic and impressive, yet at the same time 
unpretending, story we have read for a long time." — Hornet. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author 
of ** Workaday Briars," &c. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

' ' ' Regent Rosalind ' shows much better than any discourse how a sen- 
sible and motherly girl can line again the shattered nest of her home." — 
Miss Yonge in Womankind, 

"The story is a pleasant and readable one, containing some truthful 
pictures of life in a great English provincial town, and several thoughtful 
and finished studies of character. . . . The interest of the tale, though not 
enthralling for readers who are accustomed to the highly spiced sensational 
fiction of the day. is steadily maintained to the close, and is always healthy 
and natural." — Scotsman, 

"It is to be hoped that there exist even now a certain number of young 
persons whose taste is sufficiently unvitiated to permit them to read this 
simple story — written in unusually good English ; and which deals with 
nothing out of the way of the homely life of thousands of English middle- 
class homes — with appreciation and interest. . . . The author of ' Regent 
Rosalind ' has drawn a bright, honest, lovable, pleasant girl's portrait for 
us, and the accessories are all natural and well developed. . . . We have 
read ' Regent Rosalind ' with a sense of restful pleasure." — Spectator, 

A SUSSEX IDYL. By Clementina Bla.ck 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" ' A Sussex Idyl ' is thoroughly deserving of its name — no mean praise, 
as it seems to us. For what is more difficult in these feverish modem 
times than to produce a true idyl — an idyl of to-day, not thrown back into 
the quiet centuries that lie behind us, but true and living, even as the lanes 
and meadows and bird-haunted copses are still true and living ? . . . ' A 
Sussex Idyl ' is such a charming story that we should indeed be ungratefu. 
did we not Look forward with pleasure to more work from the same hand.' 
— Examiner, 

"There is a good deal to like in ' A Sussex Idyl.' It is in every way 
what its title implies, for the story has much freshness and grace, and its 
pictures have a distinct local colouring and a fidelity to nature, which may 
be appreciated even by those who have never spent a day in a Sussex hop- 
garden. . . . • A Sussex Idyl ' may be welcomed as highly promising.'* — 
Athenaum. 
^ ■ 
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IN THE PRESS. 

THE LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UN- 
FORTUNATE AUTHOR. Written by Himself. 
Crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

GEORGE HERN: a Novel. By Henry Glemham. 

3 vols., price 31s. 6<1. 

FRANK ALLERTON : an Autobiography. ' By 
Augustus Mongredien. 3 vols. 31s. 6(L 



FROZEN PEARTS. By G. Webb Appleton. 

3 vols., 318. 6d. 

LADY'S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, author of 

"Against Her Will,'' "A Canadian Heroine," &c. 3V0IS. 3is.6d. 

THE FAIR MAID OF TAUNTON : a Tale of 
the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 



UNTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. By 

Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
**A trouble weighed upon her and perplexed her night and mom. 
With the burden of an honour unto which she was not born.*' 

Tennyson.. 

RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, but not Wise, &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
CHRISTIERN THE WICKED: an Historical 

Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 
Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS : a Novel. 3 vols.> 
3 IS. 6d. 

THE GREGORS : a Cornish Story. By Jane H. 
Spettigue. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 



FROM DEATH TO LIFE : Sonnets. By George 
Barlow. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 




SAMUEL TINS LEY & CO.'S 

PUBLICATIONS. 

THE POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL LIBRARIES IN TOWN AND 

COUNTRY. 

GAINST HER WILL. By ANNIE L. Walker, 
Author of "A Canadian Heroine." 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

• 

The Spectator says : — "Altogether 'Against her Will ' is a clever, whole- 
some novel, which we can recommend without reservation." 

The Standard says : — " • Against her Will ' is a very powerful novel, and 
one which we can on every account recommend to our readers." 

The GrapMc says : — "The book is full of good and careful work from 
end to end, and very much above the average level of merit." 

The Scotsman says : — " 'Against her Will ' is a novel of sterHng merit." 

ALDEN OF ALDENHOLME. By George 
Smith. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ALICE GODOLPHIN and A LITTLE HEIRESS. 
By Mary Neville. In 2 vols., 21s. 

ALL ROUND THE WORLD; or, What's the 
Object ? By Frank Foster, author of " Number 
One ; or. The Way of the World," etc., etc. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

AS THE SHADOWS FALL: a Novel. By J. 
Edward Muddock, author of '*A Wingless 
Angel," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ANNALS of the TWENTY-NINTH CENTURY : 
or,' the Autobiography of the Tenth President of the 
World-Republic. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" Here is a work in certain respects one of the most singular in modern 
literature, which surpasses all of its class in bold and luxuriant imagination, 
in vivid descriptive power, in startling — not to say extravagant suggestions 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southain.'SitoiSL^V^^Xx^s^^ 
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— ^in lofty and delicate moral sympathies We have read his work 

with almost equal feelings of pleasure, wonderment, and amusement, 
and this, we think, will be the feelings of most of its readers. On the 
whole, it is a book of remarkable novelty, and unquestionable g^enius." — 
Nonconformist. 

ARE YOU MY WIFE ? By Grace Ramsay, author 
of " Iza's Story," " A Woman's Trials/' etc. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

Barbara's warning. By the author of 
" Recommended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

BARONETS CROSS, The. By Mary Meeke, 
author of " Marion's Path through Shadow to Sun- 
shine." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

BETWEEN TWO LOVES. By Robert J. Grif- 
fiths, LL.D. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

BITTER to SWEET END. By E. Hosken. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

" a pleasant taking story, full of interest, and entirely unobjectionable.'* 
— Literary Churchman, 

" There is a genuine tone of humour about much of the conversation, and 
a natural bearing about the heroine which give very pleasant reading, and a 
good deal of interest and amusement to the book. . , , . On the whole we 
cannot but praise ' Bitter to Sweet End.' " — Public Opinion. 

BLUEBELL. By Mrs. G. C. HUDDLESTON. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"Sparkling, well-written, spirited, and may be read with certainty of 
amusemenL" — Sunday Times. 

BRANDON TOWER. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' Familiar matter of to-day." 

HASTE AS ICE, PURE AS SNOW. By Mrs. 
M. C. Despard. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. Second 
Edition. 

" A novel of something more than ordinary promise." — Graphic. 

CLAUDE HAMBRO. By John C. Westwood. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

COUSIN DEBORAH'S WHIM. A Novel; By 
Mary E. Shipley, author of " Gabrielle Vaughan," 
etc. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

CRUEL CONSTANCY. By Katharine King, 
author of " The Queen of the Regiment." 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

6ainaal TinBle; & Oo., 10, So^Lthampton St, Strand. 
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AYS OF HIS VANITY, The. By Sydney 
Grundy. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
DESPERATE CHARACTER, A : A Tale of the 
Gold Fever. By W. Thomson-Gregg. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

"A novel which cannot fail to interest.*' — Daily News. 

D'EYNCOURTS OF FAIRLEIGH, The. By 
Thomas Rowland Skemp. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DONE IN THE DARK. By the author of "Re- 
commended to Mercy." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Dr. MIDDLETON'S DAUGHTER. By the author 
of *' A Desperate Character." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

DULCIE. By Lois Ludlow. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LIOT THE YOUNGER : a Fiction in Free- 
hand. By Bernard Barker. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

AIR, BUT NOT FALSE. By Evelyn Camp- 
bell. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

FAIR, BUT NOT WISE. By Mrs. FORREST- 

GRANT. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

FAIR IN THE FEARLESS OLD FASHION. 
By Charles Farmlet. 2 vols., 21s. 

FIRST AND LAST. By F. Vernon-White. 

2 vols. 2 IS. 

FOLLATON PRIORY. 2 vols., 21s. 

FRANK ALLERTON: an Autobiography. By 

Augustus Mongredien. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
FRANK AMOR. By Jajabee. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
FROZEN HEARTS. By G. Webb Appleton. 

3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

AUNT ABBEY. By Elizabeth J. Lysaght, 
author of " Building upon Sand," " Nearer and 
Dearer," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GEORGE HERN : a Novel. By Henry Glemham. 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
GERALD BOYNE. By T. W. Fames. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 
GILMORY. By Phoebe Allen. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
GOLD DUST. A Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southams(toi2L^V^^\>T^si^> 
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GOLDEN MEMOIRS. ByEFFiE Leigh. 2 vols., 21s. 

GRANTHAM SECRETS. By Phcebe M. Feii^den. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

GRAYWORTH: a Story of Country Life. By 
Carey Hazelwcxjd. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

GREED'S LABOUR LOST. By the Author of 
" Recommended to Mercy," etc 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

|EIR of REDDESMONT, The. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

HER GOOD NAME. By J. Fortrey Bouverie. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

HER IDOL. By Maxwell Hood. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 
HILDA AND I. By Mrs. Hartley. 2 vols., 21s. 

*• An interesting, well-^Titten, and natural story." — Public Opinion, 

HILLESDEN ON THE MOORS. By Rosa Mac- 
Kenzie Kettle, Author of the Mistress of Lang- 
dale Hall." 2 vols., 2 IS. 

HIS LITTLE COUSIN. By Emma Maria Peak- 
son, Author of " One Love in a Life." 3 vols., 
3 IS. 6d. 

HIS SECOND WIFE. By Mrs. Eiloart, Author 
of " Meg," " Just a Woman." ** Woman's Wrong," etc. 
3 vols. 31S. 6d. 

HOUSE OF CLARISFORD, The: a Novel. By 
Frederick Woodman. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

|N BONDS, BUT FETTERLESS : a Tale of 
Old Ulster. By Richard Cunnixghame. 

2 vols. 2 IS. 

IN SECRET PLACES. By Robert J. Griffiths, 
LL.D. 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

IN SPITE OF FORTUNE. By Maurice Gay. 
3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 

By W. Westall. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6cL 

IS IT FOR EVER.? By Kate Mainwaring. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, 'Southampton St» StorancL 
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ABEZ EBSLEIGH, M.R By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of " The Curate's Discipline," " Meg," 
" Kate Randal's Bargain," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

JESSIE OF BOULOGNE. By the Rev. C. GlLL- 
MOR, M.A. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

'^ATE BYRNE. By S. Howard Taylor. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 



L^ 




KATE RANDAL'S BARGAIN. By Mrs. Eiloart, 
Author of *' The Curate's Discipline," " Some of 
Our Girls," " Meg," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

KITTY'S RIVAL. By Sydney Mostyn, Author 
of " The Surgeon's Secret," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ADY LOUISE. By Kathleen Isabelle 
Clarges. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

LADY'S HOLM. By Annie L. Walker, author 

of " Against Her Will," " A Canadian Heroine," &c. 3 vols. 
3 IS. 6d. 

LASCARE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAST OF THE HADDONS, The. By Mrs. New- 
man, Author of " Too Late," etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LAWRENCE LOFTEWALDE. By Arthur 
Hamilton. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LIFE OUT OF DEATH : a Romance. 3 vols., 
31s. 6d. 

LITTLE LOO, The : a Story of the South Sea. 
By Sidney Mostyn. Author of "Kitty's Rival,'' "The 
Surgeon's Secret," &c. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

LLANTHONY COCKLEWIG : an Autobiographic 
cal Sketch of His Life and Adventures. By the 
Rev. Stephen Shepherd Maguth, LL.B., Can- 
tab. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

LORD CASTLETON'S WARD. By Mrs. B. R. 
Green. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

LOVE LOST, BUT HONOUR WON. By Theo- 
dore Russell Monro, Author of *' The Vande- 
leurs of Red Tor,'' etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St.^ SttQSL^L. 
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LOVE THAT LIVED, The. By Mrs. EhjOART, 
Author of " The Curate's Disdpline," " Just a 
Woman," " Woman's Wrong," &c 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' Three Tolumes which most people will prefer not to leave tiU ther have 
read the last page of the third Totome. " — Pall Mall GaxetU, 

" One of the most thcxxjugfalj wfaolesome noirds we have read tor some 
time. " — Scotsman. 

JADAME. By Frank Lee Bexzdict, Author 
of '* Sl Simon's Niece," etc 3 vols., 31s. 6cC 

MAGIC OF LOVE, The. By Mrs. Forrest-Grant, 
Author of " Fair, but not Wise." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very amusing novel*' — Scotsman. 

MAID ELLICE. By Theo. Gift. Author of 

" Pretty Miss Belle w," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MAR'S WHITE WITCH. By Gertrude Doug- 
LAS, Author of *' Brown as a Berry," etc. 3 vols., 
3IS. 6d. 

" A thoroughly good novel, which we can cordially recommend to our 
readers. . . We should not have grudged a little extra length to the stciy ; 
. . . for ' Mar's White Witch ' is one of those rare novels in which it is a cause 
of regret, rather than of satisfaction, to arrive at the end of the third volume." 
—John Bull. 

MASTER OF RIVERSWOOD, The. By Mrs. 
Arthur Lewis. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MART AND MANSION : a Tale of Struggle and 
Rest. By Philip Massinger. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

MARY GRAINGER: A Story. By George 
Leigh. 2 vols., 21s. 

MR. VAUGH AN'S HEIR. By Frank Lee Bene- 
DICT, Author of " Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc, 3 

vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

AME'S WORTH, A. By Mrs. M. Allen. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

NEARER AND DEARER. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght, Author of "Building upon Sand." 

3 vols., 31S. 6d. 
NO FATHERLAND. By Madame Von Oppen. 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

NLY SEA AND SKY. By Elizabeth 

HINDLEY. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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OVER THE FURZE. By Rosa M. Kettle, 
Author of the " Mistress of Langdale Hall," etc. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

ENELOPE'S WEB: a Story. By Louis 
WiTHRED. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

PERCY LOCKHART. By F. W. Baxter. 2 

vols., 2 IS. 

ECTOR OF OXBURY, The: a Novel. 3 
vols., 31S. 6d. 

"This is a very good novel, written throughout in a generous catholic 
spirit ... The book is full t)f kindly humour, and we heartily recommend 
it to our readers." — Standard. 

"No doubt the real hero of this history is not the Rector, but the Dis- 
senting minister, whose sufferings at the hand of his congregation are so 
graphically depicted. . . . The change which comes over poor Philip 
Holland's feelings. ... is drawn with considerable power and dramatic 
sk\\\r— John Bull. 

"The Author has evidently a most intimate acquaintance with the Dis- 
senting body, and a thorough knowledge of all their quirks and oddities. . 
The three church clergymen — the vicar of St. Jude's, Mr. Maxworth and Mr. 
Deane — ^are all good sketches." — Morning Post. 

"The constraints. ... of Nonconformity are described with point and 
cleverness." — World. 

"There is much matter in it that will prove interesting to many who care 

to look into the realities of daily life, its pains and trials Mr. Baynard 

presents us with a vivid picture." — The Queen. 

"An interesting novel, and the spirit in which it is written is very praise- 
worthy." — Scotsman. 

"These volumes are very readable, and there is much in them both to 
amuse and instruct." — National Church. 

"We do not believe that Mr. Baynard writes in an unkindly spirit." — 
Literary World. 

" This book is readable, and the author's style is good. It has consider- 
able interest as a testimony against Dissent in its social aspects ; and a 
revelation of the interior life of certain sects, whose ministers are their 
servants in a servile and irritating sense^ unsuspected by the world outside 
these communities." — Spectator. 

' ' The picture we have in these volumes will come upon most 

readers altogether as a startling revelation of certain aspects of Voluntary- 
ism. ' ' — Graphic. 

RAVENSDALE. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Tom Delany." 3 vols., 3 is. 6d. 

RIDING OUT THE GALE. By Annette Lyster. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"The tale is full of stirring incident, and one or two of the character 
creations — notably Singleton's sister Hadee — are finely conceived and 
artistically developed.'* — Scotsman.. 
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RING OF PEARLS, The ; or. His at Last. By 
JERROLD Quick. 2 vols., 21s. 

RIVERSDALE COURT. By Mrs. Forrest 

Grant, author of " Fair, bat not Wise," &c 3 vc^Sw, 315^ 6cL 
RUPERT REDMOND. A Tale of England, Ire- 
' land, and America. By Walter Sims South- 
well. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

lAINT SIMON'S NIECE. By Frank Lee 
Benedict, author of" Miss Dorothy's Charge." 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

From the Spectator. July 24th:— "A new and powerful novidist has 
arisen. . . . We rejoice to recognixe a new novelist of real genios, who 
knows and depicts powerfully some of the most striking and overmastenng 
passions of the human heart. ... It is seldom diat we rise from the penxsal 
of a story with the sense of excitement which Mr. Benedict has produced." 

SALTHURST : a Novel. By Mrs. Arthur Lewis, 
author of " The Master of Riverswood." 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

SEARCH FOR A HEART, The : a NoveL By 
John Alexander. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

SECRET OF TWO HOUSES, The. By Fanny 
Fisher. 2 vols., 21s. 

SEDGEBOROUGH WORLD, The. By A. Fare- 
brother. 2 vols., 2 IS. 

SELF-UNITED. By Mrs. HiCKES Bryant. 3 vols., 

3 IS. 6d. 
SHADOW OF ERKSDALE, The. By Bourton 

Marshall. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 
SHE REIGNS ALONE : a Novel. By Beatrice 

Yorke. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 
SHINGLEBOROUGH SOCIETY. 3 vols. 31s. 6d. 

SIEGE OF VIENNA, The : a Novel. By Caroline 
PiCHLER. (From the German.) 3 vols., 31s. 66. 

SIR MARMADUKE LORTON. By the Hon. A. 
S. G. Canning. 3 vols., 3is.6d. 

SOME OF OUR GIRLS. By Mrs. Eiloart, author 
of "The Curate's Discipline," "The Love that 
Lived," " Meg," etc., etc. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

•* A book that should be read." — Athenteum. 
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SONS OF DIVES. 2 vols., 21s. 

SQUIRE HARRINGTON'S SECRET. ^ By 
George W. Garrett. 2 vols., 21s. 

STRANDED, BUT NOT LOST. By Dorothy 
Bromyard. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

ATI AN A ; or, the Conspiracy. A Tale of St. 
Petersburg. By Prince JOSEPH LUBOMIRSKI. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*• The Story is painfully interesting." — Standard, 

THEY WERE NEIGHBOURS. A Novel 

THORNTONS OF THORNBURY, The. By 
Mrs. Henry Lowther Chermside. 3 vols., 
3 IS. 66. 

THRO' THE SHADOW. 2 vols., 21s. 

TIMOTHY CRIPPLE; or, "Life's a Feast." By 
Thomas Auriol Robinson. 2 vols., 21s. 

TOO FAIR TO GO FREE. By Henrv Kay Wil- 

LOUGHBY. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

TOO LIGHTLY BROKEN. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

"A very pleasing story . • . . very prettily told." — Morning Post, 

TOM DELANY. By Robert Thynne, author of 
" Ravensdale." 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

*' A very bright, healthy, simply-told story." — Standard. , 

"There is not a dull page in the book." — Scotsman, 

TOWER HALLOWDEANE. 2 vols., 21s. . 
TOXIE : a Tale. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

TRUST, The ; an Autobiography. By jEAN LE 
Peur. 3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

To write a purely domestic tale which is so far from dull is a considerable 
achievement ..... Each of the characters has a strongly-marked nature 
of his or her own .... Becky Wilson is a fine ponrait which must clearly 
be from life. But the book should be read." — AihencBum, 

TRUE WOMEN. By Katharine Stuart. 3 vols., 
31S. 6d. 

"This novel is strong where so many are weak. . . . We know of no 
book in which the act of courtship is made so pretty and poetical, or in 
which the tenderest sentiment is so absolutely free from mawkishness." — 
Standard, 
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TWIXT CUP AND LIP. By Mary Lovett- 
Cameron. 3 vols., 31S. 6d. 

TWIXT HAMMER AND ANVIL. By Frank 
Lee Benedict, author of "St Simons Niece," 
" Miss Dorothy's Charge," etc 3 vols^ 31s. 6d. 

TWIXT WIFE AND FATHERLAND. 2 vols., 
21S. 

" It is some one who has caaght her (Barooess Taixt{dioei2s*) giit of t«4Ting 
a dianning story in the behest manner, and of forcing us to take an interest 
in her characters, which writers, fsLZ better from a literary point of viev, can 
never approach." — AtAaueum, 

TWO STRIDES OF DESTINY. By S. Brookes 

BUCKLEE. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

NDER PRESSURE. By T. E. Pemberton, 

2 vols., 2 IS. 

ERY OLD QUESTION, A : a Novel. By 
T. Edgar Pemberton, Author of "Under 
Pressure," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

" For 'tis a question left us yet to prove. 
Whether love lead fortune or else fortune love." — Haimlei, ^ 

AGES : a Story. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WANDERING FIRES. By Mrs. M. C Despard, 
author of " Chaste as Ice," &c. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WEIMARS TRUST. By Mrs. Edward Christian. 
3 vols., 3 IS. 6d. 

WHAT OLD FATHER THAMES SAID. By 
CouTTS Nelson. 3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

WIDOW UNMASKED, The; or, the Firebrand 
in the Family. By Flora F. Wylde. 3 vols., 
3is.6d. 

WILL SHE BEAR IT? A Tale of the Weald. 
3 vols., 31s. 6d. 

This is a clever story, easily and naturally told, and the reader's 
interest sustained throughout. . . . A pleasant, readable book, such as 
we can heartily recommend." — Spectator. 
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WOMAN TO BE WON, A. An Anglo-Indian 
Sketch. By ATHENE Brama. 2 vols, 21s. 

*' She is a woman, therefore may be wooed ; 
She is a woman, therefore may be won." 

— Titus Andronicus, Actii., Sc. i. 
**A welcome addition to the literature connected with the most 
picturesque of our dependencies. " — Athencettm. 

" As a t£de of adventure " A Woman to be Won " is entitled to decided 
commendation. " — Graphic. 

" A more familiar sketch of station life in India .... has never been 
written. . . ^" — Nonconformist, 

POPULAR NEW NOVELS, &c.. 

EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

DAM AND EVE'S COURTSHIP ; or how to 

Write a Novel. By Jay Wye. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

ADVENTURES OF MICK CALLIGHIN, M.P., 

The. a Story of Home Rule; THE DE BURGHOS, a 
Romance. By W. R. Ancketill. In one Volume, with 
Illustrations. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AS THE FATES WOULD HAVE IT. By G. 

Beresford Fitzgerald. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

ORN TO BE A LADY. By Katherine 

Henderson. Crown Svo., price 7s. 6d. 

BREAD UPON THE WATERS : a Novel. By 
Marie J. Hyde. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

BRIDE OF ROERVIG, The. By W. Bergsoe. 

Translated from the Danish by Nina Francis. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

" A charmingly fresh and'simple tale, which was well worth translating, 
and has been translated well." — AthencBum. 

" There is a strong human interest throughout the story, and it abounds 
with little snatches of description, which are full of poetic grace and charm. 
. . . The translator has been most successful in preserving the spirit and 
genuine Norse flavour of the original." — Scotsman. 

BRITISH SUBALTERN, The. By an Ex- 
Subaltern. One vol., 7s. 6d. 

BURIED PAST, The : a Novel. Crown Svo, price 

7s. 6d. 

" In the short space at our command it is impossible to do this volume 
justice. It is a pleasant change from the highly-coloured sensationalism of 
the present day, and we can faithfully pronounce it the best novel we have 
read for some time." — Civil Service Gazette. 
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BUILDING UPON SAND. By Elizabeth J. 

Lysaght. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

BROAD OUTLINES OF LONG YEARS IN 

AUSTRALIA. By Mrs. Henry Jones, of Binnum Binnum. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

•• Gives a very pleasant picture of life in the Australian bush. ... We 
recommend the volume to intending emigrants, not only as containing 
plenty of practical advice, but as likely to give them cheerful anticipations 
of »the life before them, when its first inevitable roughness is over."— 
John B ull. 

IhRISTIERN the WICKED : an Historical 
Tale. By H. S. Tagson. (The Author's Translation.) 
Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CINDERELLA : a new version of an old Story. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. ^ 

CLARA PONSONBY : a Novel. By Robert Bev- 

ERIDGE. I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

CLEWBEND, The. By Moy Ella. Crown' 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 
COOMB DESERT. By G. W. FiTZ. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

CORALIA ; a Plaint of Futurity. By the Author of 

** Pyrna." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AISY AND THE EARL. By Constance 

Howell. Crown 8vo. 7s. 6d. 

**A cleverly and thoughtfully-written book, in which a subject com- 
paratively new is handled with much knowledge of human nature, and with 
real grace of manner, is ' Daisy and the Earl.' .... A very enjoyable 
volume. ' ' — Scotsman. 

DISCORD, A : a Story. By Aleth Willeson. 

I vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

"Something more than ordinary praise is due to a story which has a 
leading idea of its own, and works it out steadily, yet without wearying the 

reader with excessive iteration or exaggeration 'A Discord ' reminds 

us of some of Miss Sewell's best works. We should almost be disposed io 
give it the preference, on the ground that the human interest is broader. 
Sometimes we see traces of another and well-known influence. Mr. Price 
is a person not unworthy of the gallery of portraits which George Ehot has 
given to us." — Spectator. 

DISINTERRED. From the Boke of a Monk of 
Carden Abbey. By T. Esmonde. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

ARL OF EFFINGHAM, The. By Lalla 

M'DOWELL, Author of '* How we learned to Help 
Ourselves." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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EMERGING FROM THE CHRYSALIS. By J. 

F. NiCHOLLS. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

AIR MAID OF TAUNTON, The : a Tale of 
the Siege. By Elizabeth M. Alford. Crown 8vo., 6s. 

FERNVALE: Some Pages of Elsie's Life. By 

Harry Buchanan. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 
FLORENCE ; or Loyal Quand Meme. By FRANCES 

Armstrong. Crown Bvo, 5s., cloth. Post free. 

" A very charming love story,- eminently pure and lady-like in tone." — 
Civil Service Review. 

FOR TWO YEARS. By Vectis. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

FRIEDEMANN BACH ; or, the Fortunes of an 
Idealist. Adapted from the German of A. E. Brachvogel. 
By the Rev. J. Walker, B.C.L. Dedicated, with permission, 
to H.R.H. the Princess Christian of Schleswig-Hol- 
STEIN. I vol., crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

FROM A BED OF ROSES. By Cuthbert Hope. 

Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

REGORS, The : a Cornish Story. By Jane 

H. Spettigue. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 





ARRINGTON ; or, the Exiled Royalist : a tale 
of the Hague. By Frederick Spencer Bird. 
Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

NSIDIOUS THIEF, The: a Tale for Humble 
Folks. By One of Themselves. Crown Bvo, 5s. 
Second Edition. 

IN TROPIC SEAS : a Tale of the Spanish Main. 
By W. Westall. Author of " Tales and Legends of Saxony 
and Lusatia." Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. 

IN THE SPRING OF MY LIFE : a Love Story. 

By the Princess Olga Cantacuzene. Translated from the 

French by Madame Klaus, with the author's approval. 

Crown Bvo., 7s. 6d. 
INTRICATE PATHS. By C. L. J. S. Crown 

Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

OHN FENN*S WIFE. By Maria Lewis. 

Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 

ADY BLANCHE, The. By Harold St. 

Clair. Crown Bvo, 7s. 6d. 
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LALAGE. By Augusta Chambhrs. Crown Svo, 

7s. 6d. 

LEAVES FROM AN OLD PORTFOLIO. By 
Eliza Mary Bar&on. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 

LITTLE ALPINE FOX-DOG, The: a Love 
Story. By Ceol Clarke. Crown 8vo, 7s- 6d. 

LILIAN. By G. Beresford Frrz Gerald, author 

of " As the Fates Would Have It." Crown 8vo, ys. 6d. 

LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF AN UNFORTU- 
NATE AUTHOR, The. Written by Himsdi. Crown 8vo. 

7s. 6d. 

LOVED AND UNLOVED : a Story. By Harriet 

Davis. Crown 8va, 7s. 6d. 

LOVE THE LEVELLER: a Tale. Crown 8vo, 

7s. 6d. 

ARGARET MORTIMER'S SECOND HUS- 
BAND. By Mrs. Hills, i voL, 7s. 6d. 

MARJORY'S FAITH. By Florence Harding. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

MARRIED FOR MONEY, i vol., los. 6d. 

MARTIN LAWS : a Story. Crown Svc, ys, 6A 

MAUD LEATHWAITE: an Autobiography. By 
Beatrice A. Jourdan, author of " The Journal of a Waiting 
Gentlewoman." Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

MERRY AND GRAVE. By Peter Athelby. 

Crown Svo, 7s. 6d. 

MILES : a Town Story. By SiGMA. Author of 
" Fan." Crown Svo., 5 s. 

MISTRESS OF LANGDALE HALL, The : a 

Romance of the West Riding. By RosA Mackenzie 
Kettle. Complete in one handsome volume, with Frontis- 
piece and Vignette by Percival Skelton. 4s., post free. 

"The story is interesting and very pleasantly written, and for the sake of 
both author and publisher, we cordially wish it the reception it deserves." 
— Saturday Review. 
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MUSICAL TALES, PHANTASMS, AND 

SKETCHES. From the German of Elise Polko. By M, 
Prime Maudslay. Dedicated (with permission) to Sir 
Julius Benedict. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
Also Second Series of the above, uniform in size and price. 

EGLECTED ; a Story of Nursery Education 
Forty Years Ago. By Miss JULIA LUARD. Crown 
8vo., 5 s., cloth. 

NEW-FASHIONED TORY, A. By "West 

Somerset.." i vol., crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
NORTONDALE CASTLE, i vol., 7s. 6d. 
NOT TO BE BROKEN. By W. A. Chandler. 

Crown Svo., los. 6d. 

NE FOR ANOTHER. By Emma C. Wait. 

Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

UTTYPUrS PROTEGEE; or Road, Rail, and 
River. A Story in Three Books. By Henry George 
Churchill. Crown Svo., (uniform with "The Mis- 
tress of Langdale Hall"), with 14 illustrations by Wallis 
Mackay. Post free, 4s. Second edition. 
'' " It is a lengthened and diversified farce, full of screaming fun and comic 
delineation — a reflection of Dickens, Mrs. Malaprop, and Mr. Boucicault, 
and dealing with various descriptions of social life. We have read and 
laughed, pooh-poohed, and read again, ashamed of our interest, but our 
interest has been too strong for our shame. Readers may do worse than 
surrender themselves to its melo-dramatic enjoyment. From title-page ta 
colophon, only Dominie Sampson's epithet can describe it — ^it is 'pro- 
digious.' " — British Quarterly Review. 

EAL AND UNREAL : Tales of Both Kinds. 
By Harriet Olivia Boddington. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

REIGN OF ROSAS, The, or South American 
Sketches. By E. C. Fernau. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

REGENT ROSALIND : a Story. By the author of 

** Workaday Briars," &c. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 

RENRUTH. By Henry Turner. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. 

ROSIE AND HUGH; or. Lost and Found. By 
Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown Svo., 6s. 

ACRIFICE TO HONOUR, A. ByMrs.HENRY 
Lyttelton Rogers. Crown Svo., 7s. 6d. 
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ST. NICHOLAS' EVE, and other Tales. By Mary 

C RowsELL. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SIBYLLE'S STORY. By Octave Feuillet. 

Translated by Margaret Watson. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
SIR AUBYN'S HOUSEHOLD. By SiGMA. 

Author of " Fan." Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SKYWARD AND EARTHWARD : a Tale. By 
Arthur Penrice. i voL Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

SOPHIA : a Novel. By Jane Ashton. Crown 

8vo., 7 s. 6d. 

SO SINKS THE DAY STAR: The Story of Two 
Lovings and a Liking. By James Keith. Crown 8va, 
7s. 6d. 

SPOILT LIVES. By Mrs. Raper. Cr. 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

STANLEY MEREDITH : a Tale by " SabtsaT 

Crown 8vo., 7s, 6d. 

STAR OF HOPE, The, and other Tales. By VlC- 
ix^RiA Stewart. Crown Sva, 75^ 6d. 

STILL UNSURE. BvCVaxe, Author of « Sweet 

IVUs Jangled." Crown Stou, 75^ 6d. 

SWEET IDOLATRY. By Miss Axstruther. 

Crown SvKV, 73^ 6d. 

SURGEONS SECRET. The. By S\-i>xey Mos- 

rYN\ Author ot •• Kitty's RivaL* etc Crown Svol, ros. 6d. 
' A r:tc^ exvnrlr^ rcreL — cbe !:es: ca ccr ^c It m^xj ie ^frfy recces- 

SUSSEX IDYL. A. By Clexestixa Black. 
HROUGH HARDSHIPS TO LORDSHIPS- 
TFN TIMES PAID : a Sccry cc tie Sccti By 
TIM S CHAxGE. Bv AxT Cajohftt. r vx- 
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NTO WHICH SHE WAS NOT BORN. 

By Ellen Gadesden. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" A trouble weighed upon her and perplexed her night and morn, 
With the burden of an honour unto which she was not born." 

Tennyson. 

AGABOND CHARLIE. By "Vagabond." 

I vol. crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

VANDELEURS OF RED TOR, The. A Tale of 
South Devon. By Theodore Russell Monro. Crown 8vo., 

7s. 6d. ' 

VANESSA FAIRE. By George Joseph. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

EBS OF LOVE. (I. A Lawyer's Device. II. 
Sancta Simplicitas.) By G. E. H. i vol., Crown 8vo., 
I OS. 6d. 

WHO CAN TELL ? By Mere Hazard. Crown 

8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WIDOW OF WINDSOR, A. By Annie Gaskell. 

Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

WOMAN THAT SHALL BE PRAISED, The: 

a Novel. By Hilda Reay. i vol., Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

" Decidedly well written, attractive, and readable. . . . The characters 
stand out as if they had been pondered over and worked at ; the circum- 
stances are fresh and natural ; the style is pure, and the thoughts refined." 
— AikencBum. 

"Besides the heroine there is another 'woman that shall be praised,* 
viz., the authoress. Praised for writing in English, for some passages of 
poetry, for some even of slang, for her boldness and tenderness of expression, 
and, above all, for writing a religious novel without shocking us with pious 
utterances." — Public Opinion. 

WOMAN'S AMBITION. By M. L. Lyons, i vol., 

7s. 6d. 

E OUTSIDE FOOLS; or, Glimpses Inside 
the Stock Exchange. By Erasmus Pinto, Broker. 

Crown 8vo., 5s. 

' ' Written in a clever, cynical, and incisive style, and thoroughly exposes 
the ' rigs ' and tricks of the Stock Exchange. One advantage of a penisal 
will be that those who allow themselves to be plundered will do so quite 
consciously. The volume as a whole is extremely interesting." — Public 
Opinion. 

YE VAMPYRES ! A Legend of the National 
Betting Ring, showing what became of it. By the Spectre. 
In striking Illustrated Cover, price 2s., post free. 

YOUTH OF THE PERIOD, The. By J. F. Shaw 

Kennedy, Esq., late 79th Highlanders. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 
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BOOKS OF TRAVEL 




WO YEARS OF THE EASTERX QUES- 

TION. By A. Gallexga (of the Tijmes^^ antiior of 

" Italy Revisited,'' " Country Life in IHedmoo^' *Tte 
Invasion of I>CDniark,'* etc 2 voli, Svol, prioe 33s. 



The Tbncs saj5 : — " A more thoroogfa erposore of tft^ roctezmess cf Ac 
Toricish System was never pemud ; and Mr. Freemazi azsd Mr. Gbdstooe 
roast rejoice when they peruse page after page which, to tae a g»rwff=«r ex- 
pression, does not leave on the Turks ' the 5ace of a dog^.' Bat Mr. 

Gallenga did not visit Constantinople to quarrel, bat to observe the vaiioos 
phases of the Eastern Question as it passed firom diplovxkixic remonstzances 
to probincial outbreaks, to Bulgarian atrocities, to the Servsm vau*. to &e 
Armistice, to the Conference, to renewed Protocols* and at List to this war 

between Russia and Turkey. Extraordinary oppcxTcmities fdl into 

Mr. Gallenga's way, and in these very interestfng vx^ames be has aiaifed 
himself of them to the full" 

The Obterver sajrs : — "The great merit of these two mteresdn^ votmne 
is that they present the grave considered jud;?raent of an intelligeiit, tboogfat- 
fol observer on the internal condition of Turkey. . . For anwMie who would 
realty know the social forces now at wori^ within the Xorfash KmfMre, and 
who would aspire to make any intelligent foreca<:t as to its futuie^^te, 
these volumes are invaluable guides. . . . The book is at once fasdnating 
and amusing, and in many ways the best recent contribution to theliteiatare 
of the Eastern Question." 

The Saturday Review says : — " Mr. Gallenga's reminiscences of the East 
are both agreeable and instructive. Notwithstanding his long^ practice as 
an English writer, it is surprising that a foreigner should have acquired the 
command of style and literary sluU which are displayed in his present work 
as in many former publications." 

The Graphic says : — " Mr. Gallenga's letters are most interesting in 
every way — bright with the genuine freshness of a correspjondent who finds 
himself on (to him) new ground, and enjoys as much as any of his readers a 
moonlight ride round Stamboul, a visit to the fields of Troy, a sig^ht of the 
Sultan opening his Parliament; valuable for descriptions, by a trained 
observer, of scenes and Institutions which fell beneath his eyo, and specu- 
lations, by a well informed politician, on the scruples and suspicions which 
have ended in keeping Europe impotent while Russia and Turkey are 

closing hand to hand Two volumes, altogether, which bid fair to 

acquire permanent value as graphic records taken on the spot of some of 
the most dramatic incidents in history." 

The Academy says : — " Mr. Gallenga has given a detailed account of the 
circumstances which led to the present war, beginning from the commence- 
of the insurrection in the Herzegovina. As he resided in Constantinople 
during the whole of this period, and had special facilities for obtaining in- 
formation as the correspondent of the Times newspaper, his narrative is o 
great value. He went there with an unprejudiced mind, having, in fac 
given but little attention to the subject until that time. . . . Mr. Gallenga also 
initiates us into most of the questions relating to Turkey, on which ih 
reader desires an unbiassed opinion— the good and bad of the character of 
the Turks themselves, their finances, their reforms, their relation to the 
subject races, and the principal influences that are at work among them. . . 
But the mterest of his narrative culminates in that group of events which are 
excitmg enough for any work of fiction." 
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ITALY REVISITED. By A. Gallenga. Author 

of " Italy, Past and Present," ** Country Life in Piedmont,'* 

etc. 2 vols., demy 8vo., 30s.' Second Edition. 

Times, Nov. 11, 1875.— "Mr. Gallenga's new volumes on Italy will be 
welcome to those who care for an unprejudiced account of the prospects and 
present condition of the country. . . .In noticing Mr. Gallenga's most 
interesting volumes, we have been obliged to confine ourselves chiefly to 
topics of grave and national importance, and we wish we could also have 
done justice to his impressions of the Italy he revisited as seen in its lighter 
and social aspects." 

Spectator, Nov. 20, 1875.— "The two volumes abound in interesting 
matter, with vivid sketches of places and persons, — Florence for instance, — 
Garibaldi and Mazzini. The personal reminiscences, too, of the author's 
bloodless campaign with Prince Napoleon in 1859 are notably interesting." 

Observer, Nov. 7, 1875. — ** Facile princeps in the ranks of those who 
have laboured, through the influential channel of journalism, to arouse the 
sympathies of the world for the kingdom of Italy, and to enable it to judge 
of Italy's condition and Italy's prospects, has been, and still is, Mr. Gallenga. 
It would be wonderful if any one could pretend to be his rival." 

AthexUBlim, Nov. 20, 1875.—" Mr. Gallenga's two volumes are as dis- 
tinctly superior to the usual newspaper correspondent's platitudes, as they 
are free from the egotistical garrulities with which tourists, and especially 
tourists in Italy, have made us familiar." 

Dally News, Dec. 3, 1875. — "Is beyond comparison the most readable, 
and at the same time, the most trustworthy account of the actual condition 
and prospects of a nation and kingdom which but yesterday were a dream 
of visionaries, and to-day are among the most potent and practical realities 
of the modem world. . . . The lightest or the most serious reader may find 
plenty of attractive matter in these varied and suggestive pages, from the 
liveliest stories to the weightiest economic considerations and statistics." 

World, Dec. 1, 1875. — " Were there to be a judgment of Paris among 
the rivalries of modern journalists, the three competitors would, we suppose, 
have to be Mr. Gallenga, Mr. Snla, and Mr. Russell, and we should award 
the apple without hesitation to Mr. Gallenga. He is the best^informed, the 
most accurate, the most highly educated, the best linguist, the most variously 

experienced of the three His is by far the most classic pen, and the 

best measured style. He has just published a couple of entertaining and 
instructive volumes." 

UNTRODDEN SPAIN, and her Black Country. 

Being Sketches of the Life and Character of the Spaniard of 

the Interior. By HUGH James Rose, M.A., of Oriel College, 

Oxford. In 2 vols., 8vo., price 30s. {Second Edition,) 

The Times says — " These volumes form a very pleasing commentary on 

a land and a people to which Englishmen will always turn with sympathetic 

interest." 

The Saturday Review says— -"His title of 'Untrodden Spain' is no 
misnomer. He leads us into scenes and among classes of Spaniards where few 

English writers have preceded him We can only recommend our 

readers to get it and search for themselves. Those who are most intimately 
acquainted with Spain will best appreciate its varied excellence." 

The Spectator says — "The author's kindliness is as conspicuous as his 
closeness of observation and fairness of judgment ; his sympathy with the 
people inspires his pen as happily as does his artistic appreciation of the 
country ; and both have combined in the production of a work of striking 
novelty and sterling value." 
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The Standard says— " It is fresh, life-like, and chatty, and is written by 
a man who is accustomed to look below the surface of things. " 

The Athenaiixii says — " We regret that we cannot make further extracts, 
for ' Untrodden Spain ' is by far the best book upon Spanish peasant life 
that we have ever met with. " 

The Literary Oharchinaa says— "Seldom has a book of travel come 
before us which has so taken our fancy in reading, and left behind it when 
the reading was over, so distinct an impression. . . . We must reluctantly 
close our review of these delightful volumes, leaving the major part of them 
unnoticed. But we have quoted sufficient to show our readers how well the 
author has used his opportunities." 

The Nonconformist says — "This book forms most interesting readin*^. 
It is the result of careful observation, it communigates many facts, it*is 
written in a polished yet lively style, and will thus, p>erhaps, remain for 
some time the best reference-book about rural Spain." 

The Field says — "An amount of really valuable information respecting 
the lower classes of Spaniards, their daily life and conversation, and ways of 
looking at things, such as few writers have given us," 

The John Bull says — " We have rarely been able to recommend a book 
more cordially. It has not a dull page. .... Deser\'es to be a great 
success." 

OVER THE BORDERS OF CHRISTENDOM and 

ESLAMIAH ; or, Travels in the Summer of 1875 throuo-h 
Hungary, Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herzegovina, DalmatTa 
and Montenegro to the North of Albania. By James Creagh 
author of * A Scamper to SebastopoL' 2 vols., large post 8vo! 
25s. 

Public Opinion, Dea 11, 1876.— " Nothing appears to have escaped 
Captain Creagh's observant eyes and ears, and his narrative has all the 
charm of a well- written romance." 

Dally News.—" He went down the Danube to Belgrade, thence, turning 
westward, took his passage in a steam vessel up the river Save, and at Bred 
penetrated southward into Bosnia, visiting Bosna-Serai and Mostar, and 
thus coming in sight of the Adriatic at Ragusa." 

Graphic. — ' ' A rollicking tale of an Irishman's scamper from Pesth to 
Belgrade, thence up the Save to Brod, a town half Austrian half Turk, 
and down through the heart of the now insurgents* districts to Ragusa and' 
Montenegro." 

Figaro. — • • The attention that has been so recently directed to Herzego- 
vina gives a peculiar interest to Capt. Creagh's lively narrative and 
adventurous journey, and his two volumes will be received as a welcome 
addition to modern books of travel." 

World. — "A new and seasonable book of travels. Captain Creagh has 
recently been tramping through Hungary. Slavonia, Servia, Bosnia, Herze- 
govina, Dalmatia, Monten^ro, and a few other comparatively unknown 
countries." .^ 

Athenteum. — " The record of travel consists partly of descriptions of out- 
of-the-way places, where few except the writer have been, and which he can 
depict at his will. . . His volumes will be welcome." 

Scotsman. — "Mr. Creagh is an old traveller, with a considerable faculty 
of observation ; his style is racy, and he has much humour. . . Clever and 
decidedly readable." 
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CANTON AND THE BOGUE: the Narrative of 
an eventful six months in China. By Walter William 
MUNDY. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

TRAVEL AND SPORT IN BURMAH, SIAM, 
AND THE MALAY PENINSULA. By John Bradley. 

Post 8VO.5 I2S. 

TO THE DESERT AND BACK ; or Travels in 
Spain, the Barbary States, Italy, etc., in 1875-76. By ZouCH 
H. TURTON. One vol. large post 8vo. 12s. 

Vew and Cheaper Edition of Mr. Mintnrn's " Travels West." 

TRAVELS WEST. By William Minturn. Large 

post 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 

The Dally News says — "An unpretending volume of travel, the author 
of which describes in a lively vein what he saw and heard in a recent 
journey from New York to St. Louis, thence to Salt Lkke City and Cali- 
fornia, and back by Omaha and Chicago into Canada." 

Public Opinion says — "A charming book, full of anecdotes of Western 
American travel, and in which, the author, who travelled from New York 
across the whole American Western desert, gives his experience of a country 
almost unknown to European colonists. We wish we could transcribe 
some of the very clear descriptions of scenery, life, and manners in which 
this book abounds." 

The Queen says — "Mr. Minturn writes easily and pleasantly, and gives 

us vivid pictures of the marvellous scenery The whole tone of Mr. 

Mintum's book is pleasant to the English reader. . . in a word, good sense 
and culture contribute to make the volume well worth the attention of those 
who are interested in travel on the American Continent." 

Vanity Fair says — " Some of our ablest authors have failed in the endea- 
vour to depict American life and society. The author of the present work, 
however, is an American by birth who has spent most of his life in Europe, 
and he describes 4iis return to America and his lour through the States in a 

very interesting volume Altogether the work is well-written and 

interesting." 

The Literary World says — "A trip across America is a grand thing for 
the tourist, English or American, in the course of his career. Anyone 
contemplating such a journey should have a look at Mr. Minturn's book." 

AMONG THE CARLISTS. By John Furley, 

author of "Struggles and Experiences of a Neutral Volunteer.** 
Crown 8vo. 7 s. 6d. 

HOW I SPENT MY TWO YEARS' LEAVE ; or. 
My Impressions of the Mother Country, the Continent of 
Europe, the United States of America, and Canada. By an 
Indian Officer. In one vol., 8vo. Price 12s. 

SYRIA AND EGYPT UNDER THE LAST FIVE 

SULTANS OF TURKEY ; being the Experiences during 
fifty years of Mr. Consul-General Barker, with explanatory 
remarks to the present day, by his son, Edward B. B. Bar- 
ker, H.B.M. Consul. In 2 vols. 8vo. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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ROBA D'lTALI A ; or, Italian Lights and Shadows: 
a record of Travel. By Charles W. Heckethorn. In 2 
vols., 8vo., price 30s. 

MALTA SIXTY YEARS AGO. With a Concise 

History of the Order of St. John of Jerusalem, the Crusades, 
and Knights Templars. By Col. Claudius Shaw. Hand- 
somely bound in cloth, los. 6d., gilt edges, 12s. 

MISCELLANEOUS.L 

[slam ; its Origin, Genius, and Mission. By 
John Joseph Lake, author of " Notes and Essays 
on the Christian Religion." Crown 8vo., price 5 s. 

ANOTHER WORLD ; or, Fragments from the Star 

City of Montalluyah. By HERMES. Third Edition, revised, 
with additions. Post 8vo., price 12s. 

DICKENS'S LONDON : or, London in the Works 
of Charles Dickens. By T. Edgar Pemberton, author of 
" Under Pressure.*' Crown 8vo., 6s. 

EPITAPHIANA ; or, the Curiosities of Churchyard 
Literature : being a Miscellaneous Collection of Epitaphs, with 
an Introduction. By W. Fairley. Crown 8vo., cloth, 
price 5 s. Post free. 
•• Entertaining."— /\z// Mall Gazette, 
" A capital collection." — Court Circular. 
".A very readable volume." — Daily Review. 
"A most interesting book." — Leeds Mercury. 
" Interesting and amusing." — Nonconformist. 
" Particularly entertaining." — Public Opinion. 
" A curious and entertaining volume." — Oxford Chronicle. 
*' A very interesting collection." — Civil Service Gazette. 

ETYMONIA. In i vol., crown 8vo., js. 6d. 

FACT AGAINST FICTION. The Habits and 

Treatment of Animals Practically Considered. Hydrophobia 
and Distemper. With some remarks on Darwin. By the 
Hon. Grantley F. Berkeley. 2 vols. 8vo., 30s. 
MOVING EARS. By the Ven. Archdeacon Weak- 

HEAD, Rector of Newtown, Kent, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

NOTES AND ESSAYS ON THE CHRISTIAN 

RELIGION : Its Philosophical Principles and its Enemies. 
By John Joseph Lake. Crown 8vo., price 7s. 6d. 
OUR INDIAN EMPIRE : the History of the Won- 
derful Rise of British Supremacy in Hindustan. By the Rev. 
Samuel Norwood, B.A., Head Master of the Grammar 
School, Whalley. Crown 8vo., 7s. 6d. 

Samuel Tm&ley & Oo.^ 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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SOCIAL ARCHITECTURE ; or, * Reasons and 
Means for the Demolition and Reconstruction of the Social 
Edifice. By An Exile from France. Demy 8vo., i6s. 

THERESE HENNES, AND HER MUSICAL 
EDUCATION : a Biographical Sketch. By her Father. 
Translated from the German MS. by H. Mannheimer. 
Crown 8vo., 5s. 

THE PHYSIOLOGY OF THE SECTS. Crowa 

8vo., price 5s. 

THE RISE AND DECAY OF THE RULE OF 
ISLAM. By Archibald J. Dunn. Large post 8vo., 12s. 

POETRY, &c. 
RVELON : a Poem. By W. J. Dawson. Fcp. 

ll 8vo., 4s. 6d. 

DEATH OF iEGEUS, The, and other Poems. 

By W. H. A. Emra. Fcp. 8vo., 5s. 

EMPEROR AND THE GALILEAN, The: a 

Drama in two parts. Translated from the Norwegian of 
Henrik Ibsen, by Catherine Ray. In i vol., crown 8vo.^ 
7s. 6d. 

FARM, The: Incidents and Occurrences thereat. 
By D. W. Slann. With Songs and Music. Crown 8vo.y 
price 6s. 

FAREWELL TO LIFE ; or Lyrical Reminiscences 
of British Peers in Art. With a Biographical Sketch of the 
late Patrick Nasmyth. By RICHARD Langley. Dedicated 
to Sir Francis Grant, President of the Royal Academy. Fcp, 
8vo., price 3s. 6d. 

FROM DEATH TO LIFE. Sonnets. By GEORGE 
Barlow. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d. 

GRANADA, AND OTHER POEMS. By M, 
Sabiston. Fcp. 8vo., 4s. 

HELEN, and other Poems. By Hubert Curtis. 

Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

MARY DESMOND, AND OTHER POEMS. 
By Nicholas J. Gannon. Fcp. 8vo., 4s., cloth. Second 
Edition. 

MISPLACED LOVE. A Tale of Love, Sin, Sorrow, 
and Remorse, i vol., crown 8vo., 5s. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southaiaptoii &L^ &\sc»5A. 
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POEMS AND SONNETS. By H. Greenhough 
Smith, B.A. Fcp. 8vo., 3s. 6d. 

REGENT, The : a Play in Five Acts and Epilogue. 
By J. M. Chanson. Crown 8vo., 5s. 

RITUALIST'S PROGRESS, The; or, a Sketch 

of the Reforms and Ministrations of the Rev. Septimus Alban, 
Member of the E.C.U., Vicar of S. Alicia, Sloperton. By 
A B WiLDERED Parishioner. Fcp. 8vo., 2s. 6d., cloth. 

SOUL SPEAKS, The, and other Poems. By 
Francis H. H emery. In wrapper, is. 

SUMMER SHADE AND WINTER SUNSHINE : 
Poems. By Rosa Mackenzie Kettle, author of "The 
Mistress of Langdale HaU." New Edition. 2s. 6d., cloth. 

WITCH OF NEMI, The, and other Poems. By 
Edward Brennan. Crown 8vo., los. 6d. 

PAMPHLETS, &c. 

LFRED THE GREAT: an Opera in Four 
Acts. By Isaac Hearnden. In wrapper, price is. 

ALPERTON GHOST, The: a Story. By Miss 
F. H. Waldy. Price 6d., post free. 

ANOTHER ROW AT DAME EUROPA'S 

SCHOOL. Showing how John's Cook made an Irish Stew, 
and what came of it. 6d., sewed. 

"ANY WOMAN WILL DO FOR A MAN:" a 

Warning to those about to Marry. In wrapper, 6d., post free. 
(Now ready^, New Edition, price 3d.) 

BALAK AND BALAAM IN EUROPEAN COS- 

i TUME. By the Rev. James Kean, M.A., Assistant to the 
Incumbent of Markinch, Fife. 6d., sewed. 

BATTLE OF THE TITLE, The: showing how 

Will Happirok and Tommy Hyghe tried to get into ofEce and 
failed. In wrapper, is., post free. 

CONFESSIONS OF A WEST-END USURER. 

In illustrated cover, price is., post free. 

DIFFICULTIES OF POLITICAL ECONOMY. 

By a Young Beginner. Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 

ETERNAL PUNISHMENT. The Doctrine of the 

Everlasting Torment of the Wicked shown to be Unscriptural. 
In wrapper, is., post free. 

jSamuel Tinsley & Co., 10, Southampton St., Strand. 
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FALL OF MAN, The : an Answer to Mr. Darwin's 
" Descent of Man ; " being a Complete Refutation, by common- 
sense arguments, of the Theory of Natural Selection, is., sewed. 

GOLDEN PATH, The: a Poem. By Isabella 

Stuart. 6d., sewed. 
GREAT FIGHT, The, BETWEEN THE BEAR 

AND THE TURKEY. Its Origin and Probable Results, 
By a Young Lion. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

HOW THE FIRE WAS KINDLED, AND 

. HOW the WATER BOILED ; or. Lessons in Agitation. 
In wrapper, is. 

IRISH COLLAPSE, The; or, Three Months of 

Home Rule : Vision of Confusion. Dedicated to the Right 
Hon. the Earl of Beaconsfield. By the Member for Donny- 
BROOK. In wrapper, is., post free. 

LETTER TO THE QUEEN, A, ON HER 

RETIREMENT FROM PUBLIC LIFE. By One of Her 
Majesty's most Loyal Subjects. In wrapper, price is., post 
free. 

MISTRESSES AND MAIDS. By Hubert 

Curtis, author of " Helen," &c. Price id. 

NEW ZEALANDER, The, ON LONDON 

BRIDGE ; or, Moral Ruins of the Modem Babylon. By a 
M.L.C. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD TABLE, The : a Story for the Young. In 

wraoper, is., post free. 

ON THE MISMANAGEMENT OF THE PUBLIC 

RECORD OFFICE. By J. Pym Yeatman, Barrister-at- 
Law. In wrapper, price is. 

OLD CHURCH KEY, The. By the Rev. W. H. 

A. Emra. In wrapper, price 6d., post free. 

PUZZLES FOR LEISURE HOURS, Original 

and Selected. Edited by Thomas Owen. In ornamental 
wrapper, price is., post free. 

REAL AND THE IDEAL, The, THE BEAUTI- 
FUL AND THE TRUE ; or. Art in the Nineteenth 
Century : a Plain Treatise for Plain People, containing a new 
and startling Revelation for the Pre-Raphaelites. By a RUSTIC 
RUSKIN. 2S. 6d. 

REDBREAST OF CANTERBURY CATHE- 

DRAL, The : Lines from the Latin of Peter du Moulin, 
sometime a Prebent^ary of Canterbury. Translated by the 
Rev. F. B. Wells, M.A., Rector of Woodchurch. Handsomely 
bound, price is. 

Samuel Tinsley & Co., 10, &outiiam^\»OTL^V^^*^T^ai^ 
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SKETCHES IN CORNWALL. By M. F. Bragge. 

In Wrapper, price is. 

TICHBORNE AND ORTON AUTOGRAPHS, 

The ; comprising Autograph Letters of Roger Tichborne,' 
Arthur Orton (to Mary Ann Loder), and the Defendant (early, 
letters to Lady Tichbome, &c.), in facsimile. In wrapper' 
price 6d. 

TWELVE NATIONAL BALLADS (First Series)- 
Dedicated to Liberals of all classes. By Philhelot ot 
Cambridge. In ornamental cover, price 6d., post free. 

TRUE FLEMISH STORY, A. By the author of 
"The Eve of St Nicholas." In wrapper, is. 

USE AND ABUSE OF IRRATIONAL ANI- 
MALS, The ; with some Remarks on the Essential Moral 
Difference between Genuine "Sport" and the Horrors of 
Vivisection. In wrapper, price is., post free. 

BOOKS FOR THE YOUNG. 

IdVENTURES of TOM HANSON, The; 

1 Or, Brave Endeavours Achieve Success ; a Story for 
Boys. By Firth Garside, M.A. 5s. Illustrated. Hand- 
somely bound. 

HARRY'S BIG BOOTS : a Fairy Tale, for " Smalle 
Folke." By S. E. Gay. With 8 Full-page Illustrations and 
a Vignette by the author, drawn on wood by Percival 
Skelton. Crown 8vo., handsomely bound in cloth, price 5s. 
" Some eapital fun will be found in ' Harry's Big Boots.' . . The illustra- 
tions are excellent and so is the story." — Pall Mall Gazette. 

ROSIE AND HUGH; a Tale for Boys and Girls. 
By Helen C. Nash, i vol., crown 8vo. 6s. 

*• In • Rosie and Hugh* -we have all the elements of fiction presented in 
the best possible form to attract boys and girls. Wholesome, pure, lively, 
with here and there a dash of humour, the book is certain to be a favourite 

with both parents and children A cheerful, clever work." — Mornim 

Post, ^ 

SEED-TIME AND REAPING. A Tale for the 

Young By HELEN Paterson. Crown 8vo. 5s. 

FLORENCE OR LOYAL QUAND MEME. By 
Frances Armstrong. Crown 8vo., 5s., post free. 

MILES : a Town Story. By the author of " Fan.'' 

Crown 8vo., 5 s. 

Samuel Tiusley & Co.A^« ^^^^l^ampton St., Strand. 
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